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The State of the Question as to the Pope's 
Temporal Power. 


—~—— 


WITHIN the few last years much has been said and written 
concerning the Pope’s Temporal Power—his civil authority over 
certain states constituting a secular domain or kingdom. This 
sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff has been, as we all know, of 
late most violently assailed in theory and in fact, and, at the 
present moment, our Holy Father Pius IX. is actually despoiled 
of his Temporal Power. Under these circumstances, the question 
of the Pope’s civil rights has become one of vital importance. 
The Pontiff himself and the, Bishops of the Church and many 
able Catholic writers have proclaimed and vindicated these 
rights. Their legitimacy and necessity have been established 
by historical and other arguments abundantly conclusive. I do 
not intend doing this work again, although I must go over some 
of the same ground in connection with the object which I 
have proposed to myself in this paper. In all controversies, 
whether between Catholics and non-Catholics, or among 
Catholics themselves, it is of great moment that the state of the 
question—the status questionis—should be accurately defined. 
The neglect of this leads to confusion of ideas, mutual misunder- 
standings and often very serious errors. Champions of a good 
cause frequently commit great mistakes, regrettable enough in 
themselves, but more so on account of the advantage they 
afford to the adversaries of truth. 

In the main question of which I am speaking, the question 
which concerns the Pope’s Temporal Power, the parties opposed 
to each other are, on the one side, sound, well-informed 
Catholics, on the other, infidels, many Christians not belong- 
ing to the true Church, Catholics who are culpably unsound 
in their views, and lastly, ignorant or deluded Catholics. 
Of course the state of the question is important in every 
dispute with whatever adversaries, and ought to be well 
understood by both sides. But for ws right thinking Catholics 
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—as we consider ourselves to be—the first thing is to 
determine for ourselves what it is we are to defend, and this 
is the main end I have proposed to myself in taking up the 
subject of the Pope’s Temporal Power. Before going further 
I think it right to say distinctly that, though I have put all 
sound well informed Catholics on the one side zz the main 
question, 1 by no means intend to imply that there may not be 
legitimate differences of opinion among such, as to details. I do 
not pretend to infallibility in my own views. In endeavouring 
to settle this question, we need not address ourselves to those 
whom we agree in considering as real adversaries of the truth— 
whether they be excusably so or not. We are not fighting with 
them. But we have no occasion to whisper. We may let them 
overhear us, and we may gain a good deal by this even in our 
contest with them. It has been said before now, and said truly, 
that with regard to the more serious matter of the conversion of 
Protestants, they may often be influenced more by hearing 
sermons addressed to Catholics than by controversial discourses. 
“Tt seems to me,” says Canon Oakeley, “that the best kind of 
controversy in popular preaching is that which, by giving a clear 
statement of true doctrine, indirectly condemns its opposite.” * 

I will, first of all, cite from ecclesiastical documents three 
passages, in which the necessity of the Pope’s Temporal 
authority is asserted, in two instances by the Pontiff himself, 
in the third by a large number of Bishops. 

Pius 1X. in an Encyclical Letter dated the 18th of June 
1859 and addressed to all the Bishops of the Church, speaks as 
follows: “We publicly proclaim that a civil Princedom is neces- 
sary to this Holy See, that it may be able to exercise its sacred 
power without any impediment ; which civil Princedom, indeed, 
the artful enemies of the Church of Christ are striving to take 
away from the same (Holy See),” &c. 

Again in Apostolical Letters of the 16th of March 1860, he 
says: “Since the Catholic Church founded and instituted by 
Christ the Lord to procure the eternal salvation of men has, by 
virtue of its divine institution, obtained the form of a perfect 
Society, it ought consequently to possess such liberty that in the 
exercise of its sacred ministry it should be subject to no civil 
power ; and because in order to act freely, as was just, it needed 
defences corresponding to the condition and necessity of the 
times, therefore, by a decidedly singular counsel of Divine 

* The Priest on the Mission, p. 46. 
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Providence, it happened that, when the Roman empire fell and 
was divided into several kingdoms, the Roman Pontiff, whom 
Christ has constituted the Head and centre of His whole Church, 
acquired a civil Princedom, whereby in truth it was most wisely 
provided by God Himself that, amidst such a multitude and 
variety of temporal Princes, the Sovereign Pontiff should enjoy 
that political liberty which is so necessary that he may exercise 
his spiritual power, authority, and jurisdiction throughout the 
whole world, without any impediment.” 

The Bishops assembled at Rome in 1862, in an Address to 
the Holy Father, dated the 9th of June of that year, express 
themselves thus: “We recognize the civil Princedom of the 
Holy See as something necessary, and manifestly instituted by 
the Providence of God, nor do we hesitate to declare that in the 
present state of human things this civil Princedom is altogether 
required for the good and free government of the Church and of 
souls. It was assuredly necessary that the Roman Pontiff should 
not be the subject, nay not even the mere guest, of any Prince, 
but that, residing in a kingdom and dominion of his own, he 
should be his own master, and in a noble, tranquil and venerable 
liberty should defend the Faith and rule and govern the Christian 
commonwealth. . . . But to say any more on this so important 
subject hardly becomes us, who have often heard thee not so 
much discoursing as teaching with regard to it. For thy voice, 
as a sacerdotal trumpet resounding through the whole world, 
has proclaimed that ‘by a decidedly singular counsel of Divine 
Providence it happened that the Roman Pontiff, whom Christ 
had constituted the Head and centre of His whole Church, 
acquired a civil Princedom.’ By all of us, therefore, it is to be 
held as most certain that this temporal rule did not fortuitously 
accrue to the Holy See, but by a special disposition of God was 
assigned to it, and during a long series of years confirmed and 
preserved to it, with the unanimous consent of all kingdoms and 
empires and almost by a miracle.” This Address may be 
looked on as coming from the whole Episcopate— morally 
speaking—if we take into account the number of those who 
signed it at Rome and of those who gave their adhesion to 
it from a distance. It may also be considered as expressing 
the sentiments of the Pope, who fully accepted and approved it. 

Having premised these authoritative declarations, I will 
divide my subject into three principal heads or questions: 
1st. What is meant by the necessity of the Pope’s Temporal 
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Power? 2ndly, What is the xature or reason of this necessity ? 
3dly, What is the bearing of this necessity on the Civil rights of 
the Roman people ? 

§ I. 

When the Roman Pontiff’s secular sovereignty is said to be 
necessary to the Church, what is the force of the word necessary ? 
Necessity has various degrees and phases. One thing may be 
strictly necessary to the eristence of another, as for instance food 
is for the preservation of animal life on this earth ; or it may be 
necessary only to well being, as certain comforts are, without 
which we can absolutely live. Then, a thing may be necessary 
in particular circumstances, as medicine or change of climate is 
for the life of some. Again, a means may be necessary for a 
special end, unless its place be supplied by a different means, 
equally or more effectual. I may need a horse to make a quick 
journey, but a railway train will serve me even better. Necessity 
may be essential, springing from the nature of things, as creation 
and conservation are for the existence and continuance of 
contingent beings ; or it may be dependent on an order which 
could be changed. Thus food, though, as I have said, strictly 
necessary to animal life on this earth, will not be so for man’s 
bodily existence after the resurrection, and could be dispensed 
with now if such were the will of God. 

Before determining what way the Pope’s Temporal Power is 
necessary for the Church, it will be useful to state and explain 
some principles regarding the Wz/7 and Providence of God, 
principles which, though they are not abstruse, and are, for the 
most part, pretty well understood, in substance, by educated 
Catholics, are occasionally either forgotten or misapplied, to the 
prejudice of clearness and accuracy. The W72// of God is here 
taken for His wzsh, volition, the object of which volition God is 
said Zo will, The Will of God is said to be efficacious, when it 
effects its object. Whenever the Almighty absolutely decrees 
that a thing shall de, His Will is, of course, efficacious and 
infallibly carried out, in some cases by His immediate operation, 
in others by intermediate agencies so applied as surely not to 
miss of the intended result. But many things which God truly 
wills, He does not thus decree.. He often allows His Will to 
be frustrated by the perversity of men, and it is then said 
to be inefficacious. The permissive Will of God consists in 
His willing to permit and not prevent acts and events which 
are displeasing to Him and which He disapproves with an 
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inefficacious Will. Such are all sins committed and many 
results of sin. 

The Will of God is frequently of a legislative character, 
imposing on men an ‘obligation of doing certain acts and 
avoiding others, so however that the power of disobeying is still 
left, and but too extensively exercised. Divine legislation 
comprehensively taken may be distinguished or divided into 
that which is preceptive—including prohibitions—and that which 
is constitutive, or, if we wish to use the word, 7zstitutive, 
conferring authority on men or giving special force and virtue to 
certain acts. The Primacy and the Sacraments are results of 
this branch of legislation. The phrase jus divinum is used to 
signify either a divine precept or a divine institution. We often 
hear or read that an action is obligatory or illicit juve divino (by 
divine law), and again that the Bishop of Rome is jure divino 
(by divine right) Head of the Church, and the marriage of 
Christians jure divino indissoluble. It is needless to remark that 
the constitutive will of God is always efficacious, that is to say 
that it validly communicates what it intends to communicate. I 
will return later to this phrase jus divinum, which is occasionally 
and mischievously misapplied. 

In the meantime, I have a few words to say about Providence. 
Providence is that care which God takes of His creatures, both 
in the natural and supernatural order.* He provides for them, 
partly by general laws, over whose execution He watches, and 
partly by a large amount of special intervention. This inter- 
vention is not commonly of a miraculous character. It does not 
involve a-suspension of the laws of nature. It consists extensively 
of influence exercised on the minds of men, but extensively too 
of modifications of material agencies. That the Almighty does so 
intervene to control and direct even material creatures, over and 
above the action of fixed physical laws, cannot be legitimately 
questioned by any Christian, and is almost universally admitted 
by all men who have not argued themselves into notions not far 
removed from atheism. Else, to say nothing of the clear 
testimony of Scripture, what is the meaning or supposed utility 
of prayers to God for rain, for fine weather, for the cure and 
removal of disease, common to Catholics and Protestants and 
Pagans? This intervention of God varies in degree, according 
to His Will, and according to the various circumstances and 


* I am not giving a philosophical or theological definition of Providence, but a 
short description such as is quite sufficient for my purposc. 
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wants of men, within certain limits but vaguely known to us, 
which limits determine what we call the present Order of 
Providence. 

It is very important for the right understanding of my main 
subject that the meaning of this phrase, the present Order of 
Providence, should be well apprehended. It is obvious that the 
Supreme Lord of all things could extend at pleasure the 
amount of His direct interference with our earth’s concerns, and 
that there are many possible systems of Providence so different 
in degree as to be, according to moral estimation, distinct in 
kind, though each admitting a good deal of latitude within itself. 
Not only is this true of what we may call the whole area of 
Providence as it regards our world—of which alone it concerns 
us to speak—namely the world itself and its inhabitants, but we 
may conceive several similarly different systems of Divine action 
with relation precisely to the Church, all leaving the Church 
unchanged in its essence and in that permanent form which its 
Founder gave it from the commencement of the Christian dispen- 
sation. For there can be no practical utility in contemplating 
another possible Church, except perhaps incidentally for the 
purpose of mere illustration ; since we know that this individual 
Church is to last till the end of time. Again, when we speak of 
systems or orders of Providence, we may take a more or less 
restricted view of their mutual distinction, so that two states 
of things may be looked on as belonging to one order or to two 
according to different standards of division. This remark will 
serve to remove a difficulty arising from the use of the same 
form of expression—iz the present Order of Providence, or in the 
present Providence—by different persons or by the same in 
different contexts in senses not materially identical. When two 
orders of Providence, in relation to men generally or in relation 
to the Church, are thoroughly in all moral estimation distinct, 
there is little or no likelihood of God’s passing from one to the 
other. Not so to the same extent, when the distance is less 
marked. By an order of Providence we are of course always to 
understand a permanent system, not an isolated instance or a few 
instances of unusual intervention, which may even sometimes be 
thoroughly miraculous. If, for example, God were to-morrow to 
slay all those who are in the way of the Pope’s resuming the 
government of all the States he possessed at the beginning of 
his reign, and restore him to the full enjoyment of his rights, 
it would no doubt be a wonderful work, but not a new Order of 
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Providence. We must bear in mind too that, as I have already 
stated, within the present order of Providence, there are varieties 
in the degree of intervention. When there is a peculiar pressure 
of suffering or difficulty, peculiar helps are afforded, though 
commonly, while they render the pressure more bearable, they 
still leave it painful. 

I now return fora moment to the ¥us Divinum of which I 
have spoken. No degree of providential arrangement as such 
creates a divine law or a divine right. If, under the influence of 
interior Divine persuasion, Francis II., the still legitimate sovereign 
of Naples, were, with the full approbation of his people, and with 
the cheerful consent of Victor Emmanuel and the Florence 
parliament—and oh! what floods of grace would be needed to 
move these last !—if, I say, Francis with /zs people and with 
Victor Emmanuel and is parliament were to make the Pope 
a present of the kingdom of Naples, and if further still the fact 
of the supposed effectual persuasive action of God were to be 
Divinely revealed, the Pope’s right to Naples, though real and 
unimpeachable would not be Divine, at least as distinguished 
from that of other legitimate princes, for it is not my business 
here to deal with the famous question of the Divine right of 
Kings. What I mean to assert is, that where God does not 
command or authoritatively appoint, whatever he may bring about 
by any other kind of intervention is not thereby rendered Furzs 
Divini. Nay more, if God were to command a King or a Prelate 
to use his royal or ecclesiastical power in a particular manner, 
the act done in obedience to such command would not belong to 
Divine right, nor be in itself or its effects of a higher order than 
if no precept of the Almighty had preceded. Dévine right can 
be created only by the immediate exercise of Divine legislative 
power. Nor does the revelation of any past or future fact give, 
of itself, a divine character to the fact. It may be believed with 
Divine faith, but not therefore as a thing divine. The Scriptures 
are full of histories and prophecies regarding crimes, which surely 
appertain not to divine right. 

Having thus prepared the way for the solution of the 
questions I proposed concerning the Pope’s Temporal Power, 
I return to the first of them. What is meant by the 
necessity of this power, a necessity attributed to it by the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself and by the Bishops of the Church 
in great number, as we have seen in the passages cited? Is 
the secular sovereignty of Christ’s Vicar on earth necessary 
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for the existence of the Church? Would the Church fail were 
that sovereignty to cease altogether? Would the Church, at 
least, so languish without it, as to be ina state of imperfection 
inconsistent with the promises of Christ regarding this His 
chosen Spouse? Is the Temporal Power necessary for that 
well-being which has been manifestly guaranteed to the Church ? 
Is it thus necessary at least zx the present Providence, taking the 
phrase present Providence not in a very wide, but in a rather 
restricted sense? Would the final extinction of the Temporal 
Power, if permitted, involve, on the part of God, an obligation 
resulting from His fidelity to His promises, to extend perma- 
nently His intervention beyond the limits of what we call, as I 
have said, in a restricted sense, his present Providence or the 
present Order of Providence? I will not venture just now to 
answer in the negative; but I confess I do not see a clear 
obligation of answering in the affirmative. When I speak of 
obligation I allude to the statements on the subject, made by 
the present Pontiff and by so many Bishops, statements which, 
I fully admit, do carry an obligation with them and which I 
would not for a moment contravene. That the Temporal Power 
is, in a true sense, wecessary, there cannot be a rational doubt, 
and this necessity is such as to impose the duty of maintaining 
that Power, on Catholics in general, according to their respective 
conditions, and especially on Catholic Princes. But whether 
this necessity is to be considered strict and absolute in the 
present Providence is not so clear. 

On this question, I may remark, in the first place the 
guaranteed existence and indefectibility of the Church admits 
of a variety of degrees of prosperity and a large admixture of 
adversity. I know that a distinction is to be made between 
temporary storms and troubles and trials, and persevering 
infirmity ; and no doubt there is an amount of depression which, 
consistently with the Divine promises, could be permitted fora 
while and could not be allowed to continue. But, on the other 
hand, there is an amount of prosperity not too great to be 
permanent and yet not indispensable, even as the habitual 
condition of the Church. The eventual loss of the Temporal 
Power would be a great evil in the present Providence, an evil 
which we have every reason to hope will not be permitted ; but 
it is hard to say that this evil would be destructive of: the 
Church, or of the promised perfection of her state, and could 
not be permitted by the Almighty ; and we are to remember 
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that if thus destructive it could not be allowed; insomuch that 
if we.are to understand the Pope and Bishops as explicitly 
affirming a strict necessity, we must also understand them as 
implicitly denying the possibility of the extinction of the 
Temporal Power, at any rate in the present Providence. 
Further, we may reflect that the present Providence, taken 
even restrictedly, admits of various degrees of intervention and 
assistance. Although, then, the loss of the Temporal Power 
involved an absolute need of additional help, we could not at 
once infer its inconsistency with the present Providence. 

Still less, of course, can we affirm that the Temporal Power 
is strictly necessary in the present Providence taken in a more 
extended sense, and with a latitude which would let in what 
might be called another Providence, or order of Providence, yet 
not so far different as to be out of the question or extraordinarily 
improbable. 

I am not forgetting that the Temporal Power itself is an 
effect of God’s Providence, as the Holy Father and the Bishops 
have explicitly declared. But in discussing the necessity of the 
Temporal Power, we are to consider, not its origin, but its 
bearing on the Church, taking into account the remainder, if 
we may say so, of the present order of Providence, and abstract- 
ing from the fact that the Temporal Power is part of that order. 

Again, I am not forgetting that the Church existed for a 
considerable period before the Vicar of Christ was a secular 
sovereign ; whence it would seem to follow that the Temporal 
Power could not be strictly necessary to the Church, and there- 
fore that it is irrational to hesitate on that point, as I have done. 
Most assuredly the Temporal Power is not essential to the 
Church, nor did any one that I know of ever say it was. But, 
without being essential, it might be strictly required for that 
perfection which Christ is conceived to have promised to His 
Church as arrived at her maturity. Thus, for instance, there 
may be a degree of actual Catholicity or universality which, 
after she had once acquired, the Church could not fall from, 
consistently with the promises of our Lord, though the Church 
as truly eristed before the attainment of that degree as it does 
now; and further this amount of Catholicity approaches nearer 
to being essential than the Temporal Power even seems to do. 

To proceed now with our inquiry. If the Temporal Power 
be not strictly and indispensably necessary to the Church, in 
what sense is it still trw/y necessary? I answer: The Temporal 
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Power is, in the present order of Providence, decidedly necessary 
for the well-being of the Church, not a superlative well-being, 
not an extreme prosperity, but a simply congruous condition 
not more than satisfactory, so that to fall from it would involve 
a state of some degree of want and distress, though not dissolu- 
tion or ruin. We say of a man considered with relation to his 
position in life, whatever it may be, that he has a competence, 
meaning that if he had less he would be straightened, though 
perhaps he would retain his position. So we may say, the 
Temporal Power belongs to ‘the competence of the Church. 
Without the Temporal Power the Church would not be satis- 
factorily provided for. She would be unduly straightened. 

The Papal and Episcopal declarations which I have cited 
establish not only the expediency, but the xecessity of the Pope’s 
Temporal Power, its necessity at least for the well-being of the 
Church, and that a well-being not of supererogation, but such as 
is due to the Church and ought to be possessed by the Church. 
What is then to be thought of those professing Catholics who 
pretend that the extinction of that Power would be deneficial to 
the Church? Taking into account these declarations, and at the 
same time the action of the Pope and the sense of the Church 
manifested in many ways for ages, I cannot bring myself to 
believe that such a view falls short of heresy, at least of con- 
structive heresy. I do not mean to imply that it is contradictorily 
opposed to a dogmatic definition* on the utility of the Temporal 
Power, but that it obviously charges the Church with a very 
serious error, doctrinal and practical; for if that view be right 
the Church is grievously and mischievously mistaken concerning 
its own condition, and has been so for ages and such an impu- 
tation cannot be cleared of heresy. The denial of the necessity 
of the Temporal Power in that mitigated sense of necessity I 
have endeavoured to explain, though not liable to the same 
charge, is undoubtedly unsound and un-Catholic. Such views 
on the part of Catholics may be variously accounted for. In 
some they may be the effect of culpable deception coming from 
others or from themselves. This as well as other causes is often 


* The assertion that the abolition of the Temporal Power would be beneficial to 
the Church has been condemned by Pius IX. among those contained in the Syllabus, 
though, as with the rest of the propositions there set down, no special sote—for 
instance of heresy, &c.—is expressed. The proposition I allude to is the 76th and is 
in these terms: ‘‘ The abrogation of the civil power which the Apostolic See enjoys 
avould conduce exceedingly to the liberty and happiness of the Church.” 
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helped by a certain obliquity of mind akin to partial derange- 
ment. Then there is in many a reckless presumption, which 
makes them adopt, on the most sacred subjects, opinions which 
strike them as reasonable, without any proportionate examina- 
tion, and especially without consulting authority. Of course if 
the Church speaks clearly enough for them, being Catholics, they 
will not hold out; but they easily forget to inquire what the 
Church has to say, and persuade themselves too at times that 
the Church cannot have said anything that will interfere with 
their ideas. Vanity, likewise, frequently enters. There is some- 
thing high-minded and independent in rising above prevalent 
doctrines. A certain spurious liberality, too, has its share in the 
work. It is pleasant to tell a Protestant that you are no more a 
friend of that antiquated institution—the Temporal Power—than 
he is. Though, by the way, there are sensible Protestants who, 
while they object to our Religion, think those who profess it 
are right in maintaining the Roman Pontiff’s secular authority. 
Another element of opposition to this authority is a feeling of 
jealousy towards the Church, as if she had no business meddling 
with worldly things. Let the Pope and Bishops and Priests 
look after the Sacraments and the preaching of the gospel. 
That is their sphere. What have they to do with government ? 
This is an affair of nature and the natural man. Even Ecclesias- 
tics are not always strangers to this jealousy. Their nature 
retains its original tendencies, and resents what it views as a sort 
of intrusion. 

But all these adversaries of the necessity of the Temporal 
Power should remember, among other things, that the Pope too 
isa man and that his priesthood does not disqualify him from 
understanding and doing the work a layman could perform. On 
the contrary, the special studies of an Ecclesiastic are largely 
concerned about those principles of morality which ought to be 
the basis of secular government. I fully admit that temporal 
sway is not, as a general rule, the business of the Ministers of 
Christ, and it is very undesirable that they should be extensively 
engaged in affairs of this nature. But in a particular—a singu- 
lar*—instance, where there are special reasons recognized by a 


* I do not mean to question the legitimacy or advantage of the possession of 
Temporal Power by some of the other Bishops of the Church. Bellarmine (De Rom. 
Pont. lib. v. cap. ix.) remarks that, were it not for their temporal jurisdiction, the 
German Bishops could not have maintained their Sees. But assuredly the Pope’s case 
is widely different and calls more imperatively for such a provision. 
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long series of Popes, and, I may say, by all the present Bishops 
and the immense majority of Catholics generally, where there 
are, I say, special reasons, the temporal government of a small 
state by a Bishop who is supposed to be an intelligent man, and 
who if not an Ecclesiastic would probably be considered better 
qualified than many lay sovereigns, is certainly not a subject of 
rational complaint. Let those Catholics who are, on exami- 
nation, conscious to themselves of being influenced by such a 
feeling as I have here adverted to, reflect further and see 
whether there may not be in their minds a latent notion— 
God grant it be but latent—that the principles of our Divine 
religion are not quite consistent with good civil government, and 
whether the Almighty Himself is not, to a certain extent, the 
intruder whom they fear. 

In assigning some of the sources of false views occasionally 
entertained by Catholics concerning the Temporal Power, I 
have gone beyond the case of those who reject its mecessity, 
with which case my context chiefly brought me to deal, and 
have included that of those who would positively favour its 
extinction. The latter class, it is to be hoped, do not see the 
enormity of their error. The former too may be influenced, in a 
different degree, by the same motives without clearly perceiving 
whither these motives tend, and without understanding the prin- 
ciples which are working in their own minds. Certainly the 
two degrees of unsoundness are closely connected, and it is easy 
to pass from one to the other. 

I have not, so far, alluded to a cause which no doubt operates 
in the mind of some, who are unfriendly to the Pope’s Temporal 
Power, namely the spirit of political progress, or. as some would, 
not without reason, call it, the spirit of revolution. There are 
those who think that the Roman States ought to be governed in 
a way different from that in which the Pope governs them, or 
perhaps could govern them, and that the people of those States 
have a consequent right to cast off the Pontiff’s sway and 
manage their own affairs in their own way. Of this I will 
speak under the third of the heads into which I have divided 
my subject. 

A conjecture is sometimes expressed that it miay be in the 
designs of Divine Providence, that from some given period—say 
from the present—the Roman Pontiff should be permanently 
devoid of Temporal Power, and that, under this respect, the 
Church should enter on a new phase. What is to be thought 
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of such a conjecture? I reply that, first of all, it appears to me 
ill founded ; and my own opinion is that this Temporal Power, 
though interrupted, as it is at the present moment, and has been 
before, and may be occasionally again, will habitually persevere 
to the end of the world, with perhaps a variable amount of 
Territory. I have often been surprised and pained at the 
facility with which, in this and other matters appertaining to 
human helps towards religious ends, good men give up as lost 
or impossible of attainment what is obstructed by obstacles not 
at all certainly insuperable. This does harm by preventing 
efforts which would have a good chance of success. But what is 
to be said of the soundness—the orthodoxy of this conjecture 
about the intentions of God regarding the Temporal Power ? 
If the meaning be that God will fermit its final loss, I see 
nothing clearly deserving of censure. It is by no means certain 
that the Temporal Power is strictly necessary to that well-being 
which has been promised to the Church, and which God is dound 
to maintain. Still less could the conjecture be condemned, if a 
somewhat different Order of Providence were looked forward to, 
to supply the deficiency. Of course the Almighty cou/d make 
the Church prosper more without the Temporal Power than it 
has prospered hitherto with that Power, and in such a supposition 
God might positively will the Pontiff to cease to be a Secular 
Sovereign. But it is the merest divining to imagine this as a 
future fact. If, on the other hand, it be meant to insinuate that 
God may will and approve the Pope’s permanent loss of his 
States in the present condition of things, the notion is quite 
inadmissible, and not to be listened to for a moment. God may 
and does permit robberies and murders and sacrileges, but He 
does not wish them nor sanction them. He permits Sovereigns 
to be unjustly despoiled of their Kingdoms, and private indi- 
viduals to be robbed of their properties, but He is not an 
assenting party to these outrages. He does not desire his 
Church to be hampered and straightened, though He may 
tolerate t for a longer or shorter time. The conjecture under- 
stood in the last sense assigned implies that the change 
contemplated would be good and beneficial, and thus becomes 
really, though perhaps not so intended, a mask for an 
intolerable error. 

Of course, if Almighty God were even to fermit the final 
cessation of the Temporal Power, we should suppose some end 
or motive of the permission, some end worthy of the Divine 
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Wisdom, though we might not be able to ascertain definitely 
what that end was. But assuredly it could not be the well-being 
of the Church as such. We know, for instance, that God allows 
vice and even heresy to dominate extensively in some countries, 
that in others He lets idolatry prevail, and all this for wise ends, 
among which, however, is not the welfare of those countries. 
Whilst the wickedness of these people is allowed to go on, God 
calls them by His grace to change their ways, and inspires His 
ministers to labour for their conversion. So, if He permitted the 
States of the Church to pass permanently into other hands, He 
would undoubtedly will, though inefficaciously, the restoration of 
the Pontiff’s Sovereignty. It would still continue to be a good, 
virtuous, pious act to endow the Church with Temporal Power. 
For if it was so before, it would still be so, the circumstances 
being substantially the same. That they ave xow substantially 
the same is the teaching of the Church, that they would continue 
substantially the same as they are now is the supposition I 
make ; for if God were to bring about a different state of things, 
the case, as I have sufficiently explained, would not be the one 
we are speaking of. It is no doubt hard for us to fathom the 
designs of God, nor is it indeed possible to know them fully. 
But if we take these two propositions ; the 1st, The Temporal 
Power has been and still is not only beneficial but in a true 
sense necessary for the Church ; the 2d, It may be the intention 
of God to deprive the Church of this Temporal Power held by 
the Pope, other circumstances remaining the same, and that for 
the benefit of the Church: if, I say, we take these two propo- 
sitions and compare them, we shall see at a glance that they are 
irreconcilable : and, be it observed, those who fancy such a 
change wish it to be understood that it would be for the 
benefit of the Church. But even leaving out that clause of the 
second proposition—“for the benefit of the Church”—the 
proposition cannot stand with that previous one, namely that 
the Temporal Power is beneficial and in a true sense necessary : 
for it is quite inconceivable that the Almighty should zw// the 
depression and deterioration of His Church—that most holy 
Institution which He has so wonderfully erected, cherished, 
glorified and which is the great object of His love on this earth. 
Is it tolerable to imagine that Christ would in a manner 
persecute His own Spouse? I have dwelt, as it may seem, 
disproportionately long on what is after all a vague conjecture. 
But its very shadowyness is an obstacle to its being grasped, 
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exposed and rejected, while a certain plausibility and half 
semblance of piety make it dangerous. 

Before passing to the second of those heads into which I 
have divided my subject, we may as well very briefly view the 
result of our discussion of the first, namely “ What is meant by 
the necessity of the Pope’s Temporal Power?” The answer to 
this question is to the following effect. In the present Order of 
Providence taken restrictedly, that is to say, so as to exclude 
any very great difference in the degree of habitual Divine 
intervention in the protection and government of the Church, 
the Pope’s Temporal Power is necessary for that moderate 
well-being which befits the Church, though perhaps not for 
that minimum of well-being which is rigidly due in virtue of 
the Divine promises. So much is but sound doctrine, which as 
Catholics we cannot legitimately reject. It is not a matter of 
mere opinion, though it is not a dogma of faith. That the 
Temporal Power is deneficial to the Church cannot be denied, as 
it seems, without constructive heresy, because this denial would 
imply an imputation on the Church, of theoretical and practical 
error inconsistent with her Truth and Sanctity. What would be 
the case in another Order of Providence we are not called on to 
pronounce. We may, however, safely say that God could so 
superabundantly supply for the absence of the Temporal Power, 
that the Church would be as well or better off without it than 
she has hitherto been with it. But there is no foundation for 
expecting that this will be the case. Supposing that the present 
Order of Providence will under other respects continue, it is not 
clearly impossible that God may fermzt the final extinction of 
the Temporal Power, though this seems exceedingly improbable. 
It is quite certain—in the same supposition as to the present 
Order of Providence—that the Almighty will not take away 
the Temporal Power permanently for the good of the Church, nor 
at all, in the sense of positively willing and preferring the 
absence of the Temporal Power to its continuance. Incidentally 
it appears clearly enough that the Temporal Power is not Furis 
divini. It is an effect of God’s Special Providence, but not of any 
Divine law or institution. 

§ Il. 

The second question I have proposed to consider is con- 
cerning the ature or reason of the necessity of the Temporal 
Power. Why is it said to be necessary that the Pope should 
possess a civil Sovereignty ? 
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The fundamental reason is that the Pope is Head of the 
Church. The Church is a vast organized Society comprising at 
present about 180 millions of members. This Society is spread 
over numerous countries in the four quarters of the globe. In 
those countries there are different districts presided over by 
Bishops and, subordinately to them, by the clergy of the second 
order, that is by priests. The Society was instituted by Christ 
Himself and has its organization substantially from Him. It is 
what is called a perfect Community, (or a perfect Society as the 
Pope calls it in the Apostolic Letters of March 16, 1860), that is 
to say a moral body complete within itself, and possessing 
within itself all that is required for its own government in its 
own order, not a mere part or portion of any other community, 
nor dependent on any authority on earth outside of its own 
organization; I say outside of its own organization not merely 
outside of itself ; because Catholic Kings and princes are within 
the pale of the Church, but have, as such, no authority over the 
Church or over any part of it. No doubt the private individuals 
who are members of the Church or even prelates of the Church 
are, at the same time, members of their respective civil states 
and subjects of the sovereigns of those states in the civil order. 
The whole Church is a spiritual Kingdom as adequately consti- 
tuted and as independent as any temporal nation, such as France 
or Spain or Russia or our own British empire. It is a visible, 
external, well defined Kingdom with an external polity, with 
laws and magistrates and judges and tribunals. The word 
Church as applied to that one moral Institution which Christ 
has established is taken in two senses, namely for the whole body 
of the Faithful, governing and governed, and for the Pastors 
alone, mainly the Bishops. Thus when we say, the Church 
teaches, the Church commands, we mean to speak of those 
whom God has placed as Rulers over the rest. This is well 
understood. Still, for the sake of greater accuracy, it is well to 
remark that whenever I mention the authority of the Church, I 
take the word Church in this restricted sense. This authority of 
the Church is not, as some have fantastically pretended, confined 
to the souls of men as its subjects. The whole man is amenable 
to it, as he is simultaneously to the secular dominion of the 
temporal government of his country. Each governs the whole 
man, but each in its own order, in those things which fall under 
its jurisdiction. The laws which the Church administers are 
partly Divine, partly human enacted by the Church and hence 
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called Lcclesiastical. Although the Church is a perfect com- 
munity and, like a nation, sufficient for itself in its own order, it 
differs from a nation in this particular, that it cannot subsist 
without natural and material goods and appliances, while the 
civil state can subsist without supernatural and spiritual goods 
and appliances. The Church does not by virtue of its institution 
actually possess what is called property, and yet it cannot go on, 
much less flourish, unless with the help of property. Its ministers 
must be supported and enabled to do work which cannot be 
done without worldly means. To meet this requirement there 
are two rights conferred on the Church by its Divine Founder, 
and which may be with all propriety called divine rights. One 
is that of holding and administering property otherwise legiti- 
mately bestowed on the Church by the generosity of her 
members, who in their natural and civil capacity have such 
goods to bestow. The other is that of Jdeing entitled to a 
competent amount of temporal support from her members, and 
even of exacting that support as the fulfilment of a conscientious 
obligation. 

These two rights are really distinct one from the other. Many 
of the faithful endow the prelates and ministers of the Church 
and ecclesiastical establishments of various kinds with property 
which the donors might lawfully dispose of otherwise, so that, 
antecedently to these endowments, the Church was not entitled 
to demand them. But once given they are held by a title at 
least as strong as that whereby laymen hold whatever is justly 
theirs. By the divine right of which I have spoken above I do 
not mean a directly Divine title to the goods possessed, even 
when they have been acquired, but a divinely derived qualifi- 
cation to be the owner of the goods, so that, in the first place, 
the moral personality of the Church or of an ecclesiastical body 
or of a prelate or minister of the Church as such, is sufficient to 
sustain a real ownership in conscience without dependence on 
any recognition, by the State, of this moral personality, and that 
in the next place the State cannot justly deprive the moral 
person of the property so held any more than it can deprive a 
physical person, that is a private individual, of what belongs to 
him. Further, the State cannot justly or validly—as far as 
conscience is concerned—interfere with the subordination of 
any such moral person to a higher ecclesiastical authority with 
regard to the administration of that property. Suppose for 
instance that a certain fund is bestowed on a Parish priest to be 
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employed by him and his successors for parochial purposes, the 
State cannot validly—in conscience—authorize the transmission 
of the fund to the present priest’s relatives, nor interfere with the 
canonical intervention of the Bishop as regards the disposal of 
such fund. Still more evident, if possible, is it that the State 
cannot treat the property of the Church as public property, which 
the State may administer. 

Besides this right to possess goods freely bestowed, the 
Church is entitled to receive sufficient support from the faithful. 
The duty of affording this is imposed on them by Divine law— 
in truth by natural law, that is to say by what is called 
hypothetical natural law, the meaning of which—in the present 
matter—is that, supposing the establishment of the Church, 
supernatural as it is in itself, the faithful come from the nature 
of things to be bound to give that material pecuniary help 
which is required for its maintenance. This obligation is also 
a matter of Divine positive law sufficiently indicated in the 
Scripture and taught at all times in the Church. The Church 
too has a right to evact competent contributions from the 
faithful. Even when what is called the voluntary system is 
followed, either wholly or partially, the obligation of contri- 
buting to the support of the pastors of the Church continues. 

I have not proposed to myself any thing like a full develop- 
ment of the Church’s rights in relation to property. This would 
be beside my scope. I have touched upon them, mainly in 
order to complete the description of the Church as a perfect 
community, and explain her position in this world. The Church 
of Christ, then, is a vast organized independent Society, instituted 
for Spiritual and Religious ends, with laws and a legislative 
power of its own, with authorized magistrates and officers and 
tribunals, having too from God temporal rights as to the 
possession and acquisition of worldly goods, and possessing 
actually temporal goods necessary or useful for its maintenance 
and administration. This Society is spread over the earth. and 
divided into many sections, partly, though not necessarily, 
corresponding with the natural and with the civil divisions of 
countries, but still one Society. Of this entire Society the 
Roman Pontiff is the supreme Head on earth, having and 
exercising jurisdiction over all parts of the Church. His power 
is of divine institution. He is in the strictest sense dy Divine 
right Ruler of the Church. All Catholics recognize his sovereign 
authority in Faith, Morals and Discipline. He can and does 
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make laws for the whole body; he enacts, repeals and modifies 
Ecclesiastical Statutes, whether general or local; he grants 
dispensations even where no one else can; he confers, with- 
draws, restricts Spiritual Jurisdiction throughout the world. He 
is the Supreme Judge not only of controversies concerning Faith 
and Morals, but also of Ecclesiastical Causes, which come before 
him either in the first instance or by way of appeal. The 
whole of this intervention is based on Divine right, and is at 
the same time actual and practical in the highest degree. 
Now, in the exercise of the Pope’s duties we have to consider 
several circumstances which will be found to have a bearing 
on the main question before us. 

1. The Pope has to keep up a constant intercourse with all 
parts of the Church by letters and documents. 

2. The Pope has to keep up a constant or very frequent 
intercourse with all parts of the Church by means of persons, 
either sent by him to various places, or summoned by him to 
his place of residence, or coming to him to-treat of causes or 
other affairs which cannot be otherwise satisfactorily arranged. 
The place in which the Pope resides permanently is, in a very 
true and practical and necessary sense, the Capital of the 
Christian World. This is and has been the case with regard 
to Rome, not merely because the Pope is Bishop of Rome; but 
because the Pope has usually resided at Rome. During the 
comparatively short period when the Popes resided at Avignon, 
though still Bishops of Rome and retaining the temporal 
dominion of Rome, and for part of the time of Avignon also, 
we may say that the capital was in a certain sense divided. 

3. The business to be done in the government of the whole 
Church cannot be done without a variety of public offices’ and 
officials, tribunals and judges, commissions etc, in a word 
without a large staff and large accommodation for the various 
departments. The Pontiff too must have a permanent council 
to advise him on the dogmatic and moral questions on which 
it is his duty to pronounce. 

4. The fulfilment of his office necessarily entails on the Pope 
very considerable expenses. Abstracting even from state and 
pomp and from the exercise of hospitality, so obviously con- 
gruous in his position, the machinery, so to speak, of central 
ecclesiastical governmént necessarily involves a large outlay. 

5. The Pope’s action extends itself to every country, and 
this action is by no means unimportant or little felt. He 
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necessarily has to treat with sovereign princes, for the sake 
of themselves and of their people, and he has to treat with 
the people too, who are their subjects. The questions to be 
settled and the arrangements to be made are often of great 
moment in the eyes of the various States concerned. In such 
transactions it is necessary that the Pontiff should be a free 
agent, and that he should be believed and known to be a 
free agent. Even when the Pope is independent, as he has 
habitually been for many centuries, there are jealousies enough 
to be dealt with. How much more so if he were not ! 

These few circumstances which I have stated contain pretty 
obvious and strong reasons why the Pope should be a temporal 
sovereign. He must be either a sovereign or a subject of some 
secular prince. Suppose Rome actually ruled over by King 
Victor Emmanuel II., as unfortunately it is at this moment. 
Set aside the violent state of things which prevails there just 
now; set aside the insufficiency and baselessness of the pre- 
tended guarantees which are spoken of; set aside the absurd 
phantom of independence which the Pope is asserted to possess, 
whilst he is in reality a prisoner in a palace which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is not recognized by the Pied- 
montese authorities as his. Suppose the Pope legitimately a 
subject of the so-called Italian monarch. Suppose him treated 
as such, treated honestly, treated kindly. He is then a subject 
civilly of Victor Emmanuel. He is at the same time Head 
of the Church. Before going further, there seems to be an 
incongruity in this combination. The condition of a subject 
of one King does not go well with that of Spiritual Ruler of 
the vast body of Christians who are subjects of the Pontiff, 
and with whém he has to deal as such. Then, he has to hold 
communication at least by letter with the Sovereigns and 
Bishops and people of the various countries, whatever be their 
political relations towards the Italian King. He may, besides, 
get into differences with the Italian King on Ecclesiastical 
matters, as he may with any other, and these differences will 
easily be of more moment in themselves than what might occur 
between the King and a Bishop, and independently of this 
greater importance, if they lead to a persecution of the Pope, 
jt will be an infinitely worse matter both for that particular 
kingdom and for the Church than if another Bishop were 
maltreated. 

The second circumstance among those I enumerated was 
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the personal intercourse of the Pope with men of all nations, 
with Bishops, Priests, Laymen and even Sovereigns or their 
representatives. No doubt an Italian or English nobleman 
may receive occasional-visits from foreigners whose admission 
into the country is not objected to by the government; but if 
he held a position not given him by government, not dependent 
on government, and in virtue of which, as a matter of right, 
he could insist on receiving at pleasure men of whatever rank 
and from whatever country, it would be a very strange state 
of things and often not a little embarrassing. 

The third circumstance of those enumerated was the staff 
of official persons necessary for the Pontiff’s spiritual govern- 
ment, with their offices and tribunals. The Pope must have 
chief ministers and subordinate ministers and judges, in a word 
all the machinery required for the exercise of an extensive, 
Supreme, and complicated rule. A simple subject of the 
Italian King must have surroundings of this nature; he must 
have a large governmental system at full work in the capital 
city of the kingdom, or in a@ city of the kingdom whether it 
be the civil capital or not. This is undoubtedly a very peculiar 
combination, rather an anomalous condition of affairs both for 
Pope and King. 

The fourth circumstance of those enumerated was the 
necessary revenue of the Pontiff. Where is it to come from ? 
Is the Pope with his Curia to be maintained by the secular 
government of that one country? Such an expense would be a 
serious item in the budget, for the support of a central authority 
with which that government has no more to do than any other. 
However, if the government were able and willing and perpetu- 
ally able and willing to afford such a subsidy on a generous 
scale, well and good. But some of these zfs will have to be 
looked into presently. Supposing that the Italian government 
did not come down so handsomely, where else is the Head of the 
Church to look for his support and that of his administration ? 
Is it to the contributions of the faithful throughout the world ? 
This might do for a short time. But it would not answer for 
the Pope to be, as a rule, maintained by subscription. Con- 
tributions of this kind are by their nature uncertain, especially 
when coming from great distances and not capable of being 
satisfactorily enforced. Even Bishops and priests have generally 
fixed beneficiary revenues, and so far as they depend on 
offerings, the persons with whom they have to deal are those 
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to whom they personally minister. The offerings, too, are for 
the most part made on occasion of particular acts of the 
ministry. If the Pontiff’s revenue were to be derived from 
the payments of Catholics through the world, there might 
easily be shortcomings and there might be, too, obstacles 
thrown in the way of the fulfilment of this duty. It would 
be very well there should be money often sent to the Pope 
from all parts of Christendom, but not so as to constitute his 
necessary revenue. He will always find useful objects to which 
to apply any amount he may receive. 

The last circumstance which I have set down is the necessity 
of the Pope’s being independent and being known to be so. If 
any office demands liberty of action it is that of Head of the 
Church. From the nature of the interests involved and the 
position the Pontiff holds in reference to those interests, his 
perfect freedom is of vital moment. It is also necessary that all 
the princes and people with whom he treats should believe him 
to be free. Otherwise their confidence in him and their very 
respect for his acts will be imperilled. Now, so long as the 
Pope is a subject of the King of Piedmont or any other King, 
his independence is not permanently assured, and is not in 
fact complete for any given time. It is quite possible to 
conceive the Pope as a subject: placed for a while in an 
apparently and, to a certain extent, really favourable position. 
In representing this position, I must abstract from the pre- 
vious existence of the Pope’s Temporal Power and from 
the unjust spoliation which renders illegitimate any other 
temporal authority exercised in Rome and in what were de 
facto and are de jure the Papal States. I suppose, then, 
the Italian government lawfully established there. I suppose 
that governnfent truly Catholic, just, and itself thoroughly 
independent, not trammelled by an anarchical party worse than 
its present self. I suppose the Pope a subject, but thoroughly 
and heartily recognized by that government as Head of the 
true Church of Christ, provided with a becoming residence and 
with other buildings amply sufficient for all official purposes, 
provided likewise by the State with a competent revenue on at 
least a moderately liberal scale, with perfect practical liberty 
of appointing and dismissing the men employed about his 
person, and likewise those employed in the business of the 
Church, with perfect practical liberty of intercourse both 
personal and by letter with all the world, and without any 
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attempt directly or indirectly to control him, or deter him from 
exercising his authority as he thinks fit. I suppose this state of 
things to continue for years. Viewing the Pope so circumstanced 
some would perhaps be inclined to say: “This is as it should be. 
At least there is no reason to complain. The Vicar of Christ is 
in a position to exercise his office satisfactorily. There is no act 
which he can have occasion to perform, which he may not do. 
What more could be desired, at least as any way necessary ?” 

In reply to all these expressions of contentment, I observe 
that the case might be tolerable enough, if we could be sure that 
the supposed present condition of the Pontiff would last and if 
this security were recognized generally throughout the world. 
But it is not so; humanly speaking it could not be so, and there 
is no Divine promise on the subject. The imagined happy state 
of things I have been speaking of depends on the virtue and 
religion of the King and his ministers, of the King’s successors 
and those of his ministers, and not only their virtue and religion 
but their correct views. Sincere Catholics and fairly good men 
are often carried away by zeal for certain objects or systems, 
which they consequently do their best to promote and would go 
very far in promoting. Suppose, then, a collision between the 
government and the Pope on some of these hobbies of a King or 
a ministry. This, after all, by itself, is about the least of the 
evils to be apprehended. If with this, or without it, irreligion 
enter, and the government come to be on bad terms with the 
Pontiff, who can tell what will be the result? There may be, 
especially at the beginning, a certain respect real or pretended 
for the Pope himself and for existing compacts; but even at this 
stage, without an open rupture, how much embarrassment, how 
much vexatious interference are in the power of a government 
towards one living within its territory! There will very soon be 
an end to independent action, and still more to the belief in 
other countries that it exists. Nay, when harmony does subsist 
between the Pope and the King, when the Pope is in all good 
faith left free, will other governments and peoples be assured 
that such is the case? Will the Pope himself be without 
anxiety regarding what may happen, will he have a thorough 
sense of independence? Let us look at governments such as 
they are and such as they have been. I have no hesitation in 
saying, and I have no fear of being contradicted by any 
thorough and at the same time well-informed Catholic, when I 
say, that no secular government of modern times and, I will 
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add, of any times, has ever long continued to be such that the 
Pope could be reasonably content to live under it, or the 
Faithful throughout the world could be reasonably content to 
see him its subject. 

I know that history informs us how, in the commencement of 
the Church, for no inconsiderable period, the Pontiffs were the 
subjects and the persecuted subjects of the Pagan Emperors, 
and how later they were subjects of Christian Emperors, not 
without occasional persecution, generally of a somewhat different 
kind from that which had preceded, and how those Popes did 
great things and that the Church of those times made glorious 
advances and achieved glorious victories. But, in the first place, 
no one will, I presume, pretend that up to the fourth century the 
Church was in its normal state—the state intended for it. Of 
the character of this normal state I shall have to speak briefly 
further on. Next, as regards the interval between that time and 
the 8th century, I maintain first that even then the Holy See 
was not thoroughly constituted in its proper position but only 
on the way to it. Up to the time of Constantine, the Pope had 
not degunx to hold before the world that externally high place 
due to his office. The Christian religion was habitually till then 
proscribed throughout the Roman Empire. It was till then the 
Church of the catacombs. Very soon afterwards, the Popes, 
though subjects, came to possess considerable outward dignity 
and power, extending itself to the exercise of civil dominion. 
The state of things was one of transition both for the Popes and 
for Rome, and both often suffered much, till Rome, abandoned 
by the Emperors and lost to them, came into the hands of the 
Pontiffs with a territory but little differing in extent and 
boundaries from that held by Pius IX. at the time of his 
accession. I repeat that neither the Church nor its Head were 
in a normal state up to the fourth century,; the same may be 
said in a minor degree and especially with regard to the Pope 
till the eighth century. The latter interval was one of pertur- 
bation and struggle, during which the Empire of the West 
languished and ultimately was extinguished, during which, too, 
the freshness of Christianity as an acknowledged Religion 
contributed to the reverence in which the Pontiff was held, in 
conjunction with the great personal qualities of several Popes, 
and their earnest efforts to promote the temporal welfare of the 
Roman people on the one hand, and to support the authority of 
the Emperors on the other, not without much suffering both 
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from these latter and from barbarian and semi-barbarian Princes. 
The Providence of God entered also, in a manner proportioned 
to the need, to sustain both the Church and its Head. That 
Providence was preparing the way for the temporal dominion of © 
the Popes, which, once acquired, has been maintained by 
the same Providence, with but little interruption, for eleven 
centuries. 

I have spoken more than once of the zormal state of the 
Church. The phrase, as I have employed it, conveys an idea 
which almost necessarily enters into the question of the - 
Temporal Power, and affords great help towards solving that ) 
question. By the normal state of the Church, I mean that 
state which its Divine Founder intended should be its permanent } 
condition, not however to be reached all at once, but to be 
retained when acquired. It is well to call to mind here, that 
according to our Catholic doctrine—for I am addressing Ca- 
tholics—the Christianity which Christ established was Catholicity. \ 
He did not establish Christianity in general, or what is called 
Common Christianity, but Christianity as identified with Catho- i 
licity. His intentions for the future concerning the Religion | 
which He founded had reference to Catholicity. Christianity \ 
as existing imperfectly outside the Catholic Church, though 
coming in a certain sense from Christ, as a corruption of what 
He established, was not within the purview of that great 
legislative act whereby the Religion of Christ was instituted. 
So far as Sectarian Christianity is a blessing, as preferable to - 
Paganism or Judaism, it is a blessing derived from Christ, 
but it is not His Religion. I now come to the question, what 
Christ intended should be the position of Christianity in the | 
world. Our Lord wished His Church to embrace all men, to 
be the Church of all nations—“ Euntes docete omnes gentes”— 
to be commensurate with the human race, to enter into the 
constitution of human society. He wished that all human 
society should be Christian. He wished at the same time 
that the Church should be ome, not only in Faith but in govern- 
ment, with one man at its head as His Vicar, and many 
subordinate rulers. If this Will of Christ and of God had 
been carried out to the full, all nations and all men of every 
nation would be in the Church. The Catholic religion would 
be that of every state, it would be the established religion of 
every country. 

But, as we know, this Will was not efficacious ; it has not been 
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‘thoroughly fulfilled ; but it has been fulfilled to a large extent. 

The Catholic religion is spread over the world, and has been 
so from an early period of the Christian era. The members 
of the Church are more numerous in some parts of the world 
than in others, and this has always been the case, although 
the distribution has varied much at different times. Many 
flourishing local churches—that is, local but united sections of 
the one Church—many flourishing local churches, I say, of 
ancient date have passed away, while others have arisen else- 
where. Europe is and very long has been the chief seat and 
centre of civilization. The so called Reformation of the 16th 
- century found all Europe Catholic and, even since, Catholicity 
has been the dominant Religion. The Catholic Church, too, 
has been the great source of civilization in the world. What 
is called Christian civilization is mainly the work of the Catholic 
Church, secondarily and subordinately carried on by that 
imperfect Christianity which came out of the Church, and has 
from this origin whatever vitality it possesses. All professing 
Christians will admit that the introduction of Christianity was 
the greatest moral revolution the world ever saw, and a 
stupendously beneficial revolution, entering into the very heart 
and extensively and permanently changing the character of 
human Society. We Catholics know that this introduction of 
Christianity was not merely a manifestation of truth, a publica- 
tion of Divine and salutary doctrines, but also the foundation 
of that great Society which we call the Church and which 
was to be the depository of revelation, with an organized system 
of government and of action coming too from God; that this 
Church was intended by its Founder to effect all and a great 
deal more than all it has effected; that any deficiency there 
has been in the results as compared with what our Lord 
proposed has proceeded from the malice of men, which He 
permits partially: to mar this as well as other designs of His 
goodness, not however so as to destroy the substance of His 
purpose—that minimum, still vast in itself, which He is absolutely 
resolved to effect; not so either as to frustrate the fulfilment 
of His promises. 

Looking now at the object which the Providence of God had 
in view in the foundation of His Church, looking at that 
object with the light of Divine revelation and Divine promises, 
and, at the same time, with the light afforded by the event, 
what shall we say was the position—the status—which the 
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Almighty assigned to the Church on earth? Without doubt 
a position not only respectable—if we may introduce so small 
an idea—but prominent, majestic, powerful. Then, what was 
intended to be the status of its Head, the Vicegerent of Christ— 
of Christ no longer suffering and despised, but glorious and 
triumphant in heaven? Not. that the Popes were to be free 
from afflictions and persecutions wherein to imitate their Master, 
nor that they were to neglect the cultivation of that personal 
humility, which was among the chief objects of His teaching. 
But the Popes were to be, in succession, visible Monarchs of 
a mighty Kingdom—-spiritual no doubt but not less real— 
externally commanding and externally obeyed over the whole 
earth. “Is it in keeping with such an office, that the man 
who holds it should be in a lowly, or obscure or, above all, 
in a dependent position? Both the dignity of the Church 
and the Office of its Head demand that fe should hold an 
exalted place and be permanently free from that restraint or 
liability to restraint that is incident to the condition of a subject 
of any temporal Sovereign; and such no doubt is the status 
intended for him by Christ and for so many centuries now 
habitually secured to him by Divine Providence. I have alluded 
to the virtues which Popes ought to practise. Many of them 
have been holy men, men, as far as we can judge, free from 
ambition before and after their elevation ; and yet all of them 
looked on the Temporal Power as a thing to be maintained, 
as a thing good for the Church, and they did preserve and 
defend it as a matter of duty. The judgment and conduct of 
such men ought to be of no small weight on this subject. 

Some would say that though the Pope ought to be indepen- 
dent, he need not have any notable extent of territory. The city 
of Rome alone or with a narrow border around the city would 
suffice. Let him be supreme temporal ruler within these 
limits. He will then be the subject of no King and can have 
about him all the appliances he needs for his government of 
the Church. There are, I conceive, obvious reasons to prove 
the insufficiency of such a provision. 

First : the Sovereignty of a miniature State, such as that 
suggested, is both too exceptional and too contemptible to be 
consistent with the Pontiff’s position. The boundaries apparently 
signified by the terms used would not leave room to the Pope 
for a fairly long drive within his dominions, nor to him or his 
wealthier subjects for villas, nor to his people for the growth 
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of crops and the feeding of cattle for the support of the 
inhabitants of the city. The very markets would be supplied 
from some other Kingdom, and so on. Let it not be said 
that I am raising up a fictitious difficulty for the pleasure of 
overturning it, namely imagining a restriction of territory that 
is not dreamed of. No such thing. We all know there are 
those who would leave the Pope a nominal Sovereignty and 
give him less ground than I have specified in my hypothesis, 
which is in truth liberal compared with what has been proposed 
even by those who are more generous than the Piedmontese 
government, which has seriously talked of independence and 
sovereignty within almost microscopic limits. But supposing 
the Pope had to himself a small Province, such a realm would 
not be befitting his dignity. If the Pope is a Sovereign he 
ought to have a real Kingdom, small it may be, but large 
enough to hold its place among independent states. 

Secondly: in order that the Pontiff should be satisfactorily 
placed under this respect of territory, in order that he should 
be congruously independent, his capital must not be hemmed 
in by foreign powers; he must not have strangers settled at 
his gates, as would morally speaking be the case if his territory 
were very much restricted. He must be free from the danger 
of sudden petty inroads and vexations. I use these terms, 
because an invasion on a large scale by an unprincipled govern- 
ment availing itself of circumstances favourable for the purpose, 
cannot be efficaciously guarded against by a weak power, as 
the present Pope’s was before he was despoiled. But such 
events are fortunately rare. The Pope needs a small army for 
small emergencies, and his territory ought, besides, to be such 
as to afford scope for the action of a larger army when required, 
whether that army be raised by the Pope or introduced at 
his invitation by some ally. It is not necessary that the 
Head of the Church should be the ruler of a mighty nation, 
nor that he should ordinarily keep up a large military force. 
He, above all other Princes, ought to do his best to abstain 
from war and never to engage in it except where unavoidable. 
This peaceful attitude on his part joined with reverence for 
his sacred character and the interest which Catholic Sovereigns 
and peoples and even Protestant Sovereigns of Catholic popula- 
tions take in his security and independence, will generally 
exempt his territory from invasion. 

Thirdly : the Pope’s temporal dominions ought to be suf- 
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ficiently extensive to supply a competent revenue for his 
expenses without any excess of taxation. These expenses must 
be considerable, though taking all things into account they 
have been in fact moderate, while the burdens of the people 
were easy to bear, and very far lighter than those placed on 
them at this moment. In order that the Pope may be con- 
gruously supported in his dignity and may be able to defray 
the charge of his civil and ecclesiastical departments, he requires 
a revenue that cannot be derived from a very small State. As 
I have already said, the habitual dimensions of the Papal 
territory have varied comparatively little since the eighth 
century, so that it would seem their measure had been pretty 
nearly determined by the same special Providence to which 
the Sovereignty itself is to be attributed. 

Before passing to the third of the questions I have proposed 
to myself to treat, I will advert in passing to the present state 
of things at Rome, though it may have to be somewhat further 
considered under that question ; for it is connected also with the 
second with which I am at present dealing. I pass by the 
enormous usurpation committed in the seizure of Rome, and 
of what remained to the Pope of his States until last September. 
I will suppose that the power pretended now to belong to 
the so-called King of Italy and his government and parliament 
is legitimate, and will merely call attention to the actual and 
prospective posture of affairs in that supposition. The King 
is said to have faith and a certain amount of conscience, which 
makes him very uneasy: but he is a weak man, more or less 
a puppet in the hands of whatever ministers he can get. These 
ministers are unscrupulous and leavened, as is the parliament 
in a still greater degree, with revolutionary principles ; whilst 
bad as the whole legislature is, it is controlled by a faction 
still worse than itself. The Mazzinian party would willingly 
do away with Kings as well as Popes; but tolerates, and to 
a certain extent supports, for the moment, a system which 
cannot quite yet be satisfactorily overthrown. The King—for all 
that he is worth—and the government, and the parliament, 
pretend to some regard for the’ Pontiff, and have been con- 
structing plans for what they call his independence, and still 
less intelligibly a sort of Sovereignty. The guarantees as they 
are termed form a leading feature in this plan. Now what 
is to be said of these guarantees? Just three things: first 
that they are thoroughly inadequate: secondly that, such as 
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they are, they may be any day repealed or curtailed by the 
authority whence they proceed: thirdly that, even while they 
retain a legal existence, they are sure not to be observed. 
In the meantime, as an earnest of the blessings the Pope is 
to look forward to in his new temporal position, all kinds 
of insult and obloquy are heaped upon him in Rome itself, 
with, at the very least, the connivance of the Italian authorities. 
A great deal of language has been used at Florence, from the 
King down, which viewed in itself may be justly qualified as 
hypocritical, but which taken in conjunction with other words 
spoken and deeds done, there and at Rome, seems to fall 
away from that character, if hypocrisy implies an earnest 
attempt to deceive. 

Let any naturally honest man, Catholic, Protestant or Pagan, 
say whether the Pope will be independent under Italian rule, 
independent in the way in which the interests of the Catholic 
Church demand. Of course, among those to whom I appeal 
there are many who think there should be neither Pope nor 
Popery in the world, and not a few who believe that even while 
these things do exist, the worse off they are the better, though 
this latter opinion is far from being shared by all the adversaries 
of our faith. But the question before us regards, not the truth 
of Catholicity, but the need of the Pope’s independence for 
the Church and what kind of independence it should be. In 
treating this question I have made the most favourable sup- 
positions as to the possibly generous mode of proceeding of 
a Temporal Sovereign towards the Pope who should be his 
subject ; suppositions which, if their realization could be per- 
manently secured, might make the views of our opponents in 
a certain degree plausible. But it would be hard to expect 
their realization even for a time and still harder to obtain a 
security for its continuance. In the practical instance of the 
present day the beginning is so bad, that we need not look 
to any future deterioration to ground an argument against 
the state of things. Having said what I consider sufficient 
under the second head or question of those into which my whole 
subject was divided, and occasionally somewhat digressed, though 
I think, not uselessly, I will briefly sum up the points dwelt 
upon in this part and then pass to the third question. 

The Church, we have seen, is not only a vast Society, but 
a perfect community sufficient for itself in its own, that is in 
the Religious or Spiritual, order, requiring however and possess- 
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ing temporal goods. The Roman Pontiff is the Supreme Head 
of the Church and possesses legislative and executive authority. 
He must keep up a constant intercourse both by letter and 
personally with all countries ; he must have a number of public 
officers and officials, he must have a staff of advisers—a sort 
of permanent council. His expenses are necessarily consider- 
able. He must be independent in his action and known to 
be so. These circumstances, especially the last mentioned— 
namely independence which connects itself with the rest— 
cannot be permanently secured whilst the Pope is a subject ; 
though for a time they might exist precariously. Then, if we 
consider the object of Christ in the foundation of His Church, 
with reference to human society in general, estimating His 
intention from revelation and from the event, we may justly 
infer that the status or position it was intended to hold was 
to be one of prominence, majesty and power, and the position 
of its visible Head was to be exalted above what could be 
held by a subject of any secular prince. This status was 
not fully acquired till the eighth century, about four hundred 
years after the Church had become fully tolerated in the Roman 
Empire: but once acquired it has lasted eleven centuries with 
short interruptions. The extent of the Papal Territory has 
varied but little comparatively through that period, nor could 
it well admit of much diminution consistently with the attain- 
ment of the ends for which the Temporal Power was established. 
The present position of the Pontiff under the sway of Sardinia, 
passing by the injustice of the usurpation, affords an emphatic 
illustration of what may be the effects of the Pope’s loss of 
his Temporal Power. 


E. J. O'R. 


[The ¢iird of the questions proposed to be treated of in this article 
has been reserved for our next number. | 
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AT this moment, when much stir is made even in remote and 
stagnant corners, about “‘Women’s Rights,” and the press teems 
with the whimsical, or repellent, or pathetic cries of women 
themselves upon the question of their powers, their claims, or 
their expectations from the future—one practical woman has 
compiled a volume* of useful information—looking two ways— 
upon employments which women, in most countries, can claim 
exclusively to themselves—those special ministrations of nursing 
and relieving the sick which assume so chief a place in the 
“Service of the Poor.” 

Miss Stephen has performed with considerable ability a 
difficult task. She deals with facts more largely than with 
principles, and lays these facts in a clear form before people of 
all principles to use and adapt for themselves. She has, 
obviously, her own principles, and certainly her marked bias— 
a bias we can understand, whether we share it or not. She 
looks with a doubtful eye upon the increased desire for the 
“religious” organisations of Anglican sisterhoods. She bases 
her inquiry upon the proposition that in these organisations all 
works of charity are treated but as means to an ulterior end, 
which end is the spiritual benefit of the workman; whereas in 
secular organisations the works of charity are themselves the 
ultimate ends— 


The words “religious” and “secular,” though the only appropriate 
ones, are so liable to misconstruction of a peculiarly undesirable kind, 
that I must at once define the sense in which they will be used in the 
course of this work. By a religious association for charitable purposes 
I mean an association the organisation of which rests upon the assump- 
tion that works of charity, including teaching, almsgiving, and the care 
of the sick, are means to an end, that end being the spiritual benefit of 
the performer of the object of such works. From this view follow 
(invariably I believe in practice, if not necessarily in theory) two 
corollaries ; first that to be in a certain spiritual state, or at least to 
belong to a certain religious denomination, is an indispensable condition 
of admission into such an association; and secondly, that all services 
being supposed to be rendered gratuitously, no direct payment is received 
by any of its individual members. 


* The Service of the Poor, &c. &c. By Caroline Emelia Stephen. Macmillans, 1871. 
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A writer who thus explains herself has a right, certainly, to 
use her own words in her own sense. But our readers will at 
once perceive the glaring fallacy of the assumption thus made by 
Miss Stephen at the outSet of her work. The end of all works 
of charity, undertaken on religious principles, is exactly the same 
as the end of works of any other kind undertaken on the same 
principles. It is the same end which the religious educator of 
youth sets before himself, the same end which animates the 
missionary, the preacher, the confessor, the man of learning and 
of science who devotes his years to history, or the elucidation of 
the Fathers, the exposition of Christian doctrine, the confutation 
of heresies, the development of philosophy or the examination of 
the secrets and the marvels of the natural universe. That end is 
the glory of God. If it is true to say that St. Thomas laboured 
only for his own spiritual benefit, that St. Francis Xavier 
crossed the seas to India, Japan, and China solely for his own 
sake—if Robert de’ Nobili and Vincent of Paul, and the 
Benedictines of St. Maur and the founders of the Christian 
societies of Paraguay and the hundred martyr missionaries of 
Japan or the Corea or Cochin China or North America laboured 
for no other end than their “own spiritual benefit,” then it 
is true to say the same of the Filles de la Charité, of the 
numberless religious organizations which toil in the same field or 
in kindred fields, such as that of education and the like, as well 
as of other Christian men and women who make the practical 
works of mercy, spiritual or corporal, the object of a great 
portion of their active life. The work of Christian mercy was 
begun on earth by our Lord Jesus Christ, Who “went about 
doing good,” not, probably even Miss Stephen would say, for 
His own spiritual benefit, and it has been caught up from His 
hands, by Christian men and women, who seek in it the very 
selfsame end of the glory of God which He set before Himself. 
This end requires, and, when it is purely served, secures, to an 
extent which no consideration of the works of charity being 
themselves the “ultimate end” can ever secure, the utmost 
diligence, the most thoughtful use of resources, the most unselfish 
devotion, the most patient and heroic perseverance. If those 
qualities are wanting in religious organizations—which we 
altogether deny—it is because the end of the glory of God is 
not considered as it ought to be, not because it is so considered : 
and they will never, in that case, be supplied by considerations 
of temporal, as distinguished from spiritual, interest, nor by what 
VOL. XV. 0 
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Miss Stephen, with an universality of charity which we cannot 
sufficiently admire in so critical a person, considers to be the one 
sole principle which animates “secular organizations” and paid 
nurses—the consideration of the works themselves as their own 
end and object. 

Roughly dividing the chief elements of “service” into teaching, 
nursing, and almsgiving, the author chiefly enlarges upon the 
second of these branches, and as that is also our own main point 
of interest, we shall confine our remarks to that only. 

Four Catholic institutions and one Protestant association 
are next sketched out to supply the facts with which to deal ; 
1st. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church. 2nd. The Béguines. 
3rd. The Tertiaries or Third Order of St. Francis. 4th. The 
Filles de la Charité. 5th. The Protestant Deaconesses of 
Kaiserswerth, commonly known as the “Grey Sisters.” Of these 
the Béguines are chosen for their freedom and simplicity of life, 
the Tertiaries as representing religious association apart from 
community life ; the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul for their wide 
reputation and as‘ singly embodying all the aims of Anglican 
sisterhoods ; and the Kaiserswerth sisterhood, obviously, as the 
most coherent Protestant experiment upon “ religious” associa- 
tion. These are viewed in relation to the inquiry, strongly urged 
later on by the author, whether the crying evils and wants of the 
poor among ourselves should not be met by organizations other 
than sisterhoods, with the reasons for making the attempt, having 
in view not only the needs of the poor but the interests of those 
employed in their remedy, and the good of society at large. 

Some curious information is given as to the primitive Deacon- 
esses, about whom much has been said and very little generally 
known. The great Western Fathers, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine, scarcely mention the office, and though it is 
frequently spoken of in the Apostolical Constitutions, it is in a 
scattered way and chiefly by allusion. Their business, in brief, 
seems to have been to maintain order in the women’s portion of 
the churches, to assist at the baptism of women-catechumens, 
to communicate between women and the Bishops, and to under- 
take district-visiting for the purposes of instruction, almsgiving, 
and some kind of tending of the sick, as well as for the purpose 
of encouraging women in the times of persecution. The need 
for their services died away in great measure as the Church 
became more firmly established, and society more thoroughly 
formed on Christian principles. In the East, where they were 
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longer in existence and are more often mentioned, much praise is 
given to the Deaconess Olympias, the friend of St. Chrysostom, 
whose heroic mortification and love for the poor made her the 
victim of a series of frightful maladies. It does not appear 
certain that any ceremony, such as formal consecration, was 
used at their appointment, although the word xe:porovet is used 
concerning it in some ancient Councils. They were originally 
widows—the widows of whom St. Paul speaks in some of his 
Epistles—and were not allowed to marry again after they had 
been received into the order of the Church’s servants : and their 
age was fixed first at sixty years and then at forty. In later 
times, virgins were admitted as well as widows ; just as in the 
Order of the Sisters of Penance, Tertiaries of St. Dominic, 
S. Catharine of Siena broke down the rule which refused 
admission except to women who had been married. In all this 
matter our readers will find Miss Stephen a very uncertain 
guide as to facts. We must make the same remark as to what 
follows. She follows her authorities honestly, but not intelli- 
gently, and they are not always the best. 

In the chapter on the Béguines, one of the best in her book, 
the author tells their story from the beginning, and it will 
interest many besides her own special class of readers. Her 
information is however derived from a prejudiced source—no 
other than Mosheim. Miss Stephen tells us that there was a 
“béguine-hof” at Vilvorden so early as 1065, though the 
origin of its name and foundation is unknown, nor is it 
quite certain by what title the institution was called. (The 
document, however, on which this statement rests has been 
proved to be unauthentic). In the 12th century, a large 
béguine-hof was established at Nivelles by Lambert le Bégue, 
who is supposed to have lent his name to all the succeeding 
foundations of the kind, which a hundred years later had spread 
over the whole of central Europe, when nearly every large city 
in France, Germany, and the Low Countries, had its College of 
Béguines in full operation. At that time there were houses both 
of men, Béghards, and women, Béguines, and they seem to have 
maintained in the Church some such semi-religious, semi-socialist 
aspect, as communities of Moravians and Rappites among their 
Protestant brethren of later times. They were banded together 
and yet free, called by the same name yet scattered in Colleges 
or their own homes indiscriminately, wearing some special mark 
of dress, and all professing to have left the world and the 
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pleasures of society to lead a life of prayer and good works. 
Not being bound by vows, they excited a good deal of dislike 
and suspicion among the regular religious orders. They were 
accused not only of scandalous life but of heretical opinions, 
specially of imbibing the mysticism of the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, and after much discussion some propositions 
maintained by them were condemned in a Council at Cologne, 
and in the General Council of Vienne in 1311. 

The houses that survived or reopened at a later date adopted 
some kind of tertiary rule, chiefly that of the Franciscans. In 
their most flourishing times the Béguines were gathered into 
Homes or Colleges, wearing a quiet dress and veil all alike, giving 
themselves to several hours’ office and prayer, and serving the 
sick and poor. They went home to their families if any pressing 
need required them, and remained at home for the same reason. 
They were at liberty to withdraw from the special life and 
marry if they had good reasons for so doing. At Nivelle, they 
had no College, but lived scattered through the town, though 
still wearing one kind of dress, and following pretty nearly the 
same mode of life. In order to prevent possible scandals the 
Bishops ordered, about the end of the 13th century, that there 
should be a Home or College provided for all such women as 
wished to become Béguines, over which a Mistress and Curators 
should be appointed to preside, and in which obedience and 
chastity should be promised by the inmates so long as they 
should remain in the College. In case of disorder, glaring 
want of obedience, or serious quarrel, the culprits were to be 
amenable to imprisonment or other legal punishment by the 
Curators, who were generally magistrates or other men of note 
in the town, and who must have proved a considerable safeguard 
and bulwark to the institution. After their admission they 
managed their property as they liked, but their external life 
and personal expenses were according to rule. Miss Stephen 
—whom we are obliged frequently to correct in this account of 
the Béguines—tells us that, if they left, “they were not able to 
take away with them any of the property they had brought.” 
We suspect that if she relies on any authority for this assertion, 
she has misunderstood it. It probably only refers to gifts made 
to the College. This mode of life became so popular, especially 
in the Low Countries, that the Béguines amounted in some of the 
Homes or Colleges to several thousands, and in Brussels they 
were so numerous as to require four mistresses, who were elected 
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by the Béguines themselves, but subject to approval by the 
Bishop. In the large Colleges, where noblemen or chief city 
magnates became Curators and claimed authority over the 
College property and special privileges, violent disputes arose 
with the Bishops and ecclesiastical Superiors, and it seems 
inexplicable why the Béguines did not vest their whole capital in 
members of their own Colleges, and employ the Curators merely 
as a defence and protection. 

So long as they inhabited the Colleges the Béguines had 
absolute control over their own expenditure, and spent their 
means in relieving the poor of the town, assisting poor 
sisters, or on their own hospitals and Churches according to 
their special bias. They had usually large hospitals and 
beautiful Churches of their own which were admirably kept and 
served. Besides their liability to dispute with the Bishops, the 
Béguine Colleges had another weak point, for the inmates 
naturally and often unconsciously used their influence largely to 
obtain bequests from their families for their Churches and sick 
poor, and being entirely freed from all the usual taxes and 
imposts of the city they amassed—much-envied—considerable 
wealth. They thus unwisely evoked an unfriendly spirit both 
on the lay and ecclesiastical side. 

The largest Béguine-hof remaining at the present time is that 
of Ghent, which was lately threatened with innovating changes 
and possible dissolution. At the time of the French revolution, 
1793, the property of the College was absorbed by the Adminis- 
txation des Hospices, to whom the directors are obliged to give a 
monthly report of their expenditure and funds. The Hof is 
governed by a Grande Dame, or Superintendent, and has about 
1,300 inmates, divided into the seven convents of the Little 
Pilgrimage, and the eighteen convents of the Great Pilgrimage. 
The aspirants for admission must be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, or thereabouts, for this point is not insisted on ; 
they must be of unexceptional character, and possess 110 francs 
a year (45). On entering they pay 43 for furniture and repairs, 
and £3 to the Church. They have now a probation of two 
years, probably rather that the College should judge of their 
steadiness, general conduct, and peaceable character, than for the 
sake of the aspirant herself. Each Béguine is required to spend 
six years in one of the convents before she takes a house for 
herself. Into this house she is then at liberty to receive other 
Béguines, or quiet, religious women leading an ordinary life. 
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All the Béguines, however numerous, provide, cook, and clean for 
themselves, and the great refectory is fitted with a corresponding 
number of cupboards, for the purpose of storing the separate 
utensils and provisions. A separate ledge-table is also attached 
to each of the hatch-doors. 

It would be very unfair, in judging of these Béguines, to 
forget the fact, without remembering which we might be inclined 
to judge less favourably than we ought as to the results of 
these admirable institutions, that a life of piety, religious retire- 
ment, and cultivation of the spiritual life, was their object quite 
as much as active cuarity to others, and that their activity 
was not limited specially to the service of the sick or the poor 
in their pursuit of good works, but embraced education also. 
Indeed, Miss Stephen tells us that “the original object of these 
sisterhoods was avowedly not the performance of works of 
charity, but mutual protection and the cultivation of spiritual 
perfection.” It is, of course, a perfectly easy task to find 
fault with an institute for not being well shaped to answer 
a certain purpose which the critic has first of all erroneously 
assumed to be the one end to which everything ought 
to have been directed. This absurd process of misjudgment 
is unfortunately quite common. In the day of the Béguines 
there are about six hours of formal prayer, office, and religious 
exercises, and many of the inmates sell their handyworks 
for different charitable institutions; but of actual service, and 
hand-to-hand grappling with the social miseries of their poor 
neighbours there might perhaps be more. It is utterly unfair, 
however, to compare the Béguines with a set of simple nurses 
who have no other object in view than what is implied by their 
name, such for instance, as those of the Liverpool Institution. 
Apart from comparisons of this sort, which are never more 
detestably odious than when they imply a slur upon a life of 
prayer and religious self-discipline, it is open to any one to wish 
that the greatest possible amount of well-regulated activity may 
be infused into the system of those Catholic societies which are 
devoted to the care of the poor and the sick for a higher than an 
earthly reward. But the innovations which, as Miss Stephen 
tells us, were threatened at Ghent last year, included needless 
changes which almost involved the disturbance of the very 
principles of the Béguinage. 

We pass over the chapter on the Tertiaries of St. Francis, 
whose works of mercy were so well-known in the 13th and 
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two succeeding centuries, and who possessed in so many of the 
Italian towns hospitals, refuges, houses of rest, orphanages and 
penitentiaries of their own. We need hardly say that we are not 
to suppose that Miss Stephen imagines these to be the only 
“Tertiaries” in the world, or the only Tertiaries devoted 
to such works. But, in fact, if she had had a little more 
knowledge of Catholic matters, she would never have thought it 
worth while to take up a number of pages with a lengthy 
statement of the rule of the Third Order of St. Francis, and the 
privileges of the members. The Third Order was no more 
founded for the “Service of the Poor,” than were the Béguines 
—indeed, even less. She might almost as well have given her 
readers any other religious rule that struck her fancy. 

In a long and elaborate chapter on the Sisters of Charity 
Miss Stephen gives excellent testimony to the admirable spirit 
and labours of these celebrated daughters of St. Vincent de Paul. 
She gives, from a French work, a—not quite perfect—transcript 
of the rule of St. Vincent, every article of which is a gem of 
charity, and which the countless army of his children have borne 
with them unchanged to the four quarters of the globe, literally 
fulfilling the Psalmist’s words: ‘“ Their sound has gone out into 
all lands.” At the present moment there are at least 20,000 
Filles de la Charité, of whom more than half are engaged in 
France alone. We receive with much suspicion Miss Stephen’s 
assertion that the Sceurs do not appear to go through the 
thorough medical and surgical training which is necessary for 
the present requirements of hospital-nursing. Indeed, we have 
been told on the authority of a Protestant surgeon of great 
eminence, who has known much of the Paris Hospitals, that one 
of the characteristics of these Sceurs is that they are thoroughly 
up to their business in this respect. It may have been 
the lot of Miss Stephen, or of those who have been her 
guides on the subject, to come across Filles de les Charité, 
Sisters of Mercy, Nursing Sisters, and the like, who have 
not had sufficient training in the work which they under- 
take. Individuals may always be inefficient. Nor is there any 
harm at all in reminding the Superiors of such Orders that 
surgical science and the material parts of the art of nursing 
make progress from day to day, and that it is their duty to keep 
pace with the advance thus made. 

It may be as well to dwell for a moment on this. A 
Seeur brings to the holy work which she undertakes a purity 
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of intention, a devotion, a readiness to sacrifice self, a calm- 
ness and intrepidity, the fruits of union with God and of 
a good conscience, which cannot be reckoned upon in the 
case of ordinary nurses, though we trust there are thousands 
of secular nurses, paid and unpaid, who possess these invalu- 
able qualifications for the ministrations of which we are 
speaking. But she must bring much besides this to the service 
of the sick, as she or any other Religious must bring much 
beside this to other works of charity and mercy, such as 
the teaching of the young or the counselling of the perplexed. 
Neither the religious habit, nor even the religious training, can 
give as of necessity the intellectual qualities which are required 
in the good teacher, or the knowledge and experience which are 
needed to make a good nurse. We confess that this mistake 
has now and then been made. We have heard of illiterate but 
pious servant girls entering as Sisters of a teaching institute, and 
being sent out to take charge of a school before their noviciate 
was over, with no instruction whatever to fit them for the task of 
mistresses. We have heard of religious Sisters who were sent to 
a distance to nurse wounded soldiers without having ever entered 
a hospital or fastened a bandage at home, and as ready as any 
fine lady in Belgravia to faint at the sight of blood. There are 
rare cases when the education of girls of the highest classes has 
been committed to persons who had no vocation for teaching, no 
intellectual activity or cultivation, no knowledge of literature, 
no idea of their office beyond that of developing piety and the 
religious feelings in the souls of their young charges, and, instead 
of fitting them for their future spheres and duties in the world, 
turning their schoolrooms into a sort of fancy noviciate, directed 
exclusively by themselves. Well, and what of this? Are 
religious institutions the only places in which a square peg is 
sometimes put into a round hole, or in which the pressure of 
work that has to be done renders it necessary sometimes to 
commit it to less competent persons than might be wished ? 
Religious institutes as such can only be found fault with in 
fairness when they undertake works for which they are unfitted, 
when they neglect the proper training of their members for such 
works, or when they allow them to be negligently and prefunc- 
torily gone through. A long experience of the services of the 
Filles de la Charité has won for them the confidence and 
affection of those who need their assistance in every part of the 
world, and we may feel confident that the directors of that 
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glorious army of devoted souls cannot have been behindhand 
in furnishing them with all the material knowledge which is so 
essential to the useful discharge of their heavenly ministrations. 

Miss Stephen next gives her readers a full and interesting 
account of Pastor Fliedner and his now famous establishment at 
Kaiserswerth. Its best-known work of nursing was not however 
undertaken till the prison-refuge and schools had been provided 
for. Then the wretched condition of the Protestant hospitals, 
which formerly had so admirable an influence on their patients 
as to be called God’s Houses (Godshuizen), moved the benevolent 
heart of the Pastor to pity, and he resolved to open his 
Deaconess-house and Hospital all in one. He succeeded with 
difficulty in getting two young women to offer themselves for 
this work and with them he began. They had 


A table, a few chairs with half-broken backs, damaged knives, some 
forks with two prongs, old-fashioned, worm-eaten bedsteads of different 
shapes and colours . . . in such a servant-like condition we began, 
but with great gladness and thanksgiving. . . . Thus the mustard-seed 
of the Deaconess-work was sown. 


In 1868 the houses were reported as 42,* with 2,106 
deaconesses, and nearly 600 institutions of various kinds in full 
work. The hospital at Kaiserswerth contains 150 beds, besides 
wards for special or infectious cases. In the war of Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1864, twenty-eight Sisters were employed, and in 
the Prusso-Austrian war in 1866 fifty-six “Grey Sisters” were 
in the battle field and military hospitals, while thirty more 
were occupied in scattered stations where there were sick and 
wounded soldiers. Thirty others were employed that same 
year with cholera patients, and many lost their lives in that 
most arduous of all sick service. The Kaiserswerth Sisters are 
consecrated by a special form of prayer “to the service of their 
Lord Jesus Christ in His sick and suffering members,” they are 
obliged to be “unbetrothed and free of heart,” and must bind 
themselves to be faithful to the office of deaconess for five years. 

One of the most generally suggestive chapters in Miss 
Stephen’s book is that on the Nurses’ Institution at Liverpool, 
which has long held so conspicuous a place among munificent 
institutions and labours for the relief of suffering. The Nurses’ 
Training School, as it may be called, was founded in 1861, and 


* These Deaconess-houses are scattered in England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and North America. 
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was planned in three branches, of which the second is chiefly 
interesting from our point of view. The objects were, Ist, To 
provide thoroughly-trained nurses for the Liverpool Infirmary ; 
2nd, To train district or missionary nurses for the poor ; 3d, To 
provide sick-nurses for private families. 

The greatest difficulty in this matter, the providing a 
Superintendent able to teach, control, and conduct the Nurses, 
and capable also of being the Matron of the Hospital, was at 
length overcome by the appointment of Miss Merryweather, who 
was trained at St. Thomas’ and King’s College, London, in 1862. 
In 1864 the Institution was able to report that the nurses were 
in full work in the hospital and the town, and fourteen mission- 
nurses were then actually employed. 


The first beginning was made by sending an experienced nurse with 
an iron bedstead, blankets and cushions to such sick cases as the. 
medical men in certain districts pointed out, while the Scripture 
reader’s wife prepared and sent out the sago, beeftea &c. that was 
required. The success of this beginning surpassed all that the most 
sanguine could have looked for, and the number of cases in which 
apparently hopeless disease was arrested, and heads of families thus 
enabled to return to their work, would in an economical point of view 
alone, have repaid a far larger expenditure than was incurred. . . . 
Often, bitterness and hardened discontent were changed into com- 
parative ease, peace, and thankfulness. . . . In addition to alleviating 
pain and restoring health, the plan was found the most natural and 
efficient means of conveying to the poor increased sanitary knowledge, 
improved habits of cleanliness and neatness in their houses. The nurse 
had two cases in six months, where, the wife’s sickness having thrown 
the household into disorder, the husband, unable to witness misery 
which he did not know how to alleviate, or to bear the utter 
wretchedness of his home, had taken to drinking. The nurse showed 
what might be done to alleviate suffering and restore order; the 
husbands, who were kind, industrious men, became sober again, and 
they and their families were saved. 


Liverpool was divided into sixteen (now nineteen) districts, 
each containing on an average 24,929 inhabitants. The 
Central Society pays the wages (regular and board) of 
the nurses, while each district is expected to find ,a ladies’ 
Committee sufficient to provide lodging for the nurse, and food, 
comforts, medicines, &c., for the patients. These expenses 
average about £80 per district. In each district a local or 
district lady-Superintendent is appointed to manage the whole 
machinery and report to the Central Society. The funds are 
provided either by members of the religious body to which the 
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local Superintendent belongs, by subscriptions collected by the 
clergyman’s wife, by general subscriptions for which the clergy- 
man has made himself responsible, by various employers of 
labour and mercantile firms, or by the local Superintendents 
and their family influence. 

It is admirably observed in a pamphlet called “The 
Organization of Nursing,” by a member of the Committee, that 
the most valuable benefit of this great Nursing Society was 
not the relief afforded, but the effect of the communication 
between the giver and the receiver of the relief, the direct 
contact with the hand, and voice, and eye animated by charity, 
and teaching, at the same time, how best to deserve and employ 
what was received—the direct intercourse, in fact, between the 
gentle, refined, and conscientious woman who ministered, and 
the rough, drunken, disorderly, untaught men and women with 
whom she had to deal; and any one who is really acquainted 
with Liverpool will be able to appreciate, as to this point, the 
enormous and repulsive difficulties which had to be met and 
overcome. In 1866, when the last outbreak of cholera occurred, 
one hundred and twenty nurses were employed in the Liverpool 
districts at the same time, who by their training, and orderly 
quiet manner with the people, were found of immense service 
both in the actual nursing and the moral effect of their presence 
in those most miserable homes. 

Our readers will not be impatient if we enlarge a little 
upon the details of this most suggestive and practical work, 
the success of which so many of us may examine for ourselves. 
The quotations are still from the “ Organization of Nursing.” 


The attention of the nurse was naturally most frequently directed to 
the cases requiring her care by the various ministers of religion; and 
the feeling that Christian sympathy and kindness have sought out and 
alleviated the physical diseases of the poor proves a most efficient 
preparation for the more important work of religion. From the way, 
moreover, in which cases are brought under the notice of the nurse 
(being sought out, not having sought relief) or from its being less easy 
to deceive the doctor than it often is the charitable reliever of destitu- 
tion, the work has, so far, seemed remarkably free from imposition or 
discontent ; the visits of the nurse, and the material aid given, though 
often very small in quantity, have been received with gratitude, and 
without the usual grumbling as to their insufficiency. Little extras or 
luxuries (for so they appear to the poor) have received natural expres- 
sions of goodwill, and are not calculated to wound those feelings of 
selfrespect and independence which are more important than health 
itself. 
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It is indeed time that some thoughtful body of men should 
become awakened to even a partial discernment of the evils of 
class separation which the progress of civilization unblessed by 
the presence of the Church has ripened into such gigantic 
growth in this country. 


The poor are pauperized and degraded when they receive from the 
mechanical operation of organized societies that dole into which no 
feeling of true charity, of Christian brotherhood and personal kindness 
enters, to soften the sting of dependence and create a sense of personal 
affection ; or receive that dole almost as they receive the parish allow- 
ance, with as little thankfulness and as little sense of the duty of enabling 
themselves speedily to do without it. The rich, on the other hand, who 
deal with the poor only through such societies, find no relief in this kind 
of mechanical charity from the narrowness, timidity, and unrest which 
riches so often create, and which are the natural fruits of hearts and 
intellects starved and stunted for want of that nourishment and exercise 
in personal well-doing and in kind offices to living individuals—not toa 
class in the abstract—which God intended to counteract the benumbing 
influences of wealth. 


The rules of the mission-nurses are, therefore, specially adapted 
to their work among the destitute sick. They are to go cheerfully 
to them, either at their own homes or in hospitals, as they are 
appointed. They must remain with the cases to which they are 
sent until changed by the Superintendent. They are not to 
receive any gratuities or presents, nor to accept bequests. They 
must wear the dress prescribed, and bring back a certificate of 
conduct and nursing. 

“It is expected,” concludes the form of regulations “that 
the nurses will bear in mind the importance of the situation 
they have undertaken, and will evince, at all events, the self- 
denial, forbearance, gentleness, and good temper so essential 
in their attendance on the sick, and also to their characters as 
Christian nurses. They are to take the whole charge of the 
sick-room, doing everything that is requisite in it, when called 
upon to do so. When nursing in families where there are no 


servants, . . . they are expected to make themselves generally 
useful. They are also most earnestly charged to hold sacred 
the knowledge . . . they must obtain of . . . private affairs.” 


We imagine that if we were to approach the subject of the 
practical working of such a system as this in that same spirit of 
captious criticism of which we have often heard not a little 
with reference to religious institutions for the same purpose, we 
might find a great deal to say that might well seem no less 
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plausible than any hostile remarks that have ever been made 
against Nursing Sisters or Filles de Charité. Such plans as that 
of which we have been just speaking are good and wise in 
themselves, but it costs but little to draw them up and put their 
provisions into a code. The difficulty is to enforce their observ- 
ance upon our poor human nature, and we need hardly say, that, 
whatever individual exertions and influence may produce for a 
time, no permanent good fruit of a high order can be looked for 
securely unless the powerful motive of religious love is made 
the mainspring of the whole. Indeed, the case is self-evident. 
It is impossible to glance through the plan and working 
of this Liverpool Nursing-School without perceiving that such 
an organization as this, reaching to and through the lowest 
stratum of the working classes, entering into their most intimate 
concerns, living with them side by side and night and day, and 
leading them up step by step from the degradation which 
has been probed to the quick by intimate and constant com- 
panionship, must be undertaken by women specially trained for 
the purpose not only as nurses but as Christian women, devoted 
to their work, but unfettered by fixed hours and pursuits. 

Well, and where are we to get such a body of women? We 
answer, everywhere—and that it would be as foolish to exclude 
religious workers, distinctively so called, as to exclude religious 
women who are such in the popular sense of the term, or good 
and religious minded trained nurses by profession. Narrow- 
minded persons can find objections to everything, and the great 
work of charity may fail in consequence. To begin with the 
lowest part of our scale. We can see no objection to the services 
of such a body of women being paid. There has been of late, 
we are aware, a great deal of delusive argument on this subject, 
in which the “hireling” is invidiously set against the labourer 
freely giving his work from the highest motive. If this argument 
were carried out, the whole service of the public—from that of 
Kings and the Executive power, to dignitaries of the Church and 
all her Pastors,—would have to be placed upon a new footing. 
The Gospel principle of the labourer being worthy of his hire, is, 
as Miss Stephen fairly shows, fully carried out in the largest 
instances of hospital service abroad; where, in Paris, the 
Administration d’ Assistance Publique regularly contracts, in 
the most business-like manner, for the hospital nursing-sisters, 
who are to be—as they quaintly put it, “fed, lodged, furnished, 
lit, warmed, and washed” at the cost of a considerable number 
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of francs per annum, and moreover, the contract goes on to 
specify that when they become incapable of work, they are to be 
still provided for free of cost, while they live. To be maintained 
in comfort, without care, while in the pursuit of a daily calling, 
is certainly to be well-paid; and if to this is added entire 
freedom from anxiety for the rainy day of old age, we must 
take leave to think that the wages, though well deserved, are 
exceedingly good for the service performed. In the case of 
the ordinary English hospital “sister” or head nurse, we 
find that her hours may extend from about nine o’clock in the 
morning to ten o'clock at night, that she is bound to attend 
to all the dressings, operations, and diseases, both of men 
and women, of whatever nature they may be, in her ward; 
and to be present in the public theatre at all operations 
whether of men or women among her own patients. She 
must also, if told off by the Superintendent for that purpose, 
take the night-duty in the hospital, and if it should chance 
that she should be placed as general Night-Superintendent, she 
must attend to the troubles, wants, and emergencies of any 
sudden attack or increase of sickness in all the wards of the 
hospital, whether of men or women. And in certain emergencies, 
such as sudden bleeding from a stump, or after extraction of a 
cancer,—of not unfrequent occurrence in a large hospital,—her 
knowledge, skill, and presence of mind, or her want of these 
qualities, would save or lose a life. 

This is a very hard and responsible office; and no one who 
knows human nature will be ready to believe that the religious 
motive is not required for its adequate discharge. Indeed, 
whatever Miss Stephen and others may say to the contrary, it 
requires even a religious training of some sort and degree, and 
we may venture to say, that whether with Catholic or Protestant, 
it will never be well discharged except by those who have a 
daily fixed routine of personal religion and private devotion, 
and who have constantly recourse to such means of grace as are 
within their reach. The only objection that can be fairly raised 
against religious systems as such must be that which is based on 
the suggestion that a fixed community life, while it supports the 
spiritual vigour of the Sisters themselves, withdraws them too 
much from the service of their patients, and so impair their 
usefulness. In the French Hospitals, it is said, served by Sisters, 
their own dwelling (communauté) is quite apart from the hospital, 
and they naturally retire to it for sleeping, meals, and fixed times 
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of prayers, which in some cases take as much as two hours 
a day. They are entirely dispensed from assistance in certain 
wards, from the operations, and from the whole of the night 
service, when experience tells us urgent attacks and unforeseen 
changes usually occur; and the patients are then left in charge 
of underlings, whose skill and knowledge are small, and whose 
interest in the work, being mere substitutes, is necessarily of an 
inferior kind. We should be very much surprised to find that 
this is true, as to all operations of whatever kind, and as to all 
night service. But, even if it were universally true, it would still 
amount to no more than a partial inconvenience. The Sisters 
would be in the position of day nurses only, whose places are 
taken by others at night, or in the position of the volunteer 
nurses, whom we should be very sorry to see banished altogether 
even from hospitals, much more from the ordinary service of the 
sick. The objection does not hold when the Hospital is under 
the charge of the Religious, as in some of the Hospitals in 
Dublin and elsewhere ; and the objection to be valid at all, has 
to suppose the night service, in the absence of the Sisters, to be 
necessarily in the hands of unskilful and uninterested substitutes. 
The services of paid nurses, then, we suppose, are never 
supplied by substitutes of that character? In fact, however, we 
believe the statement on which we are commenting to be only 
partially true, and it certainly does not hold good with regard to 
the French Nursing Sisters who attend the sick at their own 
houses. It would, therefore, only come to this, that in the case 
of Religious women, it would be better to put the Hospital 
altogether into their hands than only admit them by day; or the 
example of some Orders, who allow their members to pass the 
night as well as the day on the scene of their labours, might be 
followed by others. 

It must be distinctly borne in mind that of the three great 
branches of service of the poor, nursing is that one which 
requires the most distinctive training and the most concentrated 
efforts in one persistent direction. It is not that the training 
is specially arduous, or the efforts of the loftiest or most 
intellectual kind, but the whole attention of the nurse must be 
devoted to the one object which she has undertaken to serve. 
For this great end, the restoration of one body to a sound 
state, she must control her impulses, calm her feelings, stimulate 
her powers by devoted care, unfailing attention, and the watch- 
fulness of a dog left in a trust, who listens and sees while he 
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sleeps; and recruit her strength and self-governing power by 
wholesome food and short intervals of perfect rest. She must, 
personally, be scrupulously clean and fresh, and be also parti- 
cular in constantly changing her linen and stockings, and in 
airing, shaking, and brushing her outer garments, that they 
also may bring with them the sense of freshness to the sick 
bed. As far as possible, all unnecessary length and amplitude 
of dress, sleeves, or trimmings should be avoided, that nothing 
but the hands may touch the vessels or bedding, and the 
bandages or wounds of the patients. She must be also 
ungrudging as to time, trouble, and washing of bed-linen, 
draw-sheets, and clothing, and must lay it down as a settled 
maxim that in cases of infectious fever, the constant change 
of clean, fresh sheets have often done more than medicine to 
effect a cure. In a// sickness, this one fact of quiet watchful 
ministering is perhaps the chief hinge of good sick-nursing. 
In surgical cases, a thorough training and practice under a 
systematic head, are far more essential, and it is absolutely 
necessary to learn under a surgeon how to dress and handle 
wounds and burns, how to bandage, how to apply the tourniquet, 
in what way to treat amputation and the far more dangerous 
extraction of tumours and cancer,—and such difficulties as the 
feeding and cleansing of patients after tracheotomy.* Like other 
arts, nursing requires not only the technical knowledge, but the 
continual technical practise of that knowledge, otherwise the 
eye, the hand, the touch and the nerve are not in accord, and 
all “lose their cunning ” together. 

Another essential part of nurse-training is the proper super- 
intendence of the nurses, which must fully continue even after 
they are thoroughly trained. A good Superintendent must not 
only know how to guide and manage the conduct of her nurses, 
and make them happy and free from anxiety about their daily 
life, listen to their worries and troubles, and if possible win from 
them their confidence before it is given ;—but she must also 
help them with superior knowledge and suggestions in their 
work. She cannot, in fact, keep them up to their work if she 
is not able to lead them in it, and she must therefore have her 
attention as awake, and her mind as free from distracting affairs 
in her walk of overlooking, as their mind must be in their walk 
of hourly service of the sick. For it must never be forgotten that 


* A delicate operation on the throat when a silver tube has to be introduced, 
removed, and cleaned. 
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she is not only the Superintendent of the women who nurse, 
but also the Superintendent of the women as nurses, and if any 
one in this office should say that she knew little of the patients 
or of their cases in the’ wards where her nurses were at work, 
she would betray at once her incompetence for the office she 
holds. Or if, as has happened, she were wholly cut off by the 
pressure of other business, writing, or affairs, from this most 
essential knowledge of her nurses’ work, it would prove simply 
want of competence in the authorities concerned. The qualities 
needed for the formation of such an office and work are of 
no common order, and it is very earnestly to be desired that 
many of the gifted women we see among ourselves, without 
distinct religious vocation, without the slightest wish to 
marry, and perhaps cut off by difference of religion or other 
causes, from active family duties, would seriously weigh the 
value of some such life as is here opened to them. A 
course so full of self-sacrifice, requiring so much self-government, 
watchfulness, evenness of temper, continual labour, and untiring 
thoughtfulness for others, would surely lift women out of the 
trivial miseries and childish troubles which beset them, would 
build up their strength and dignify their least occupations, 
and while stripping the poorest nature of its selfishness would 
raise the highest to a loftier standard. 

We have wandered somewhat far from the book which is 
professedly the object of our remarks. Containing as it does 
a great many valuable hints, and an assemblage of facts 
arranged with all conscientiousness on the part of its writer, it 
is yet a remarkable instance of that misty misapprehension of 
principles perfectly plain-and simple to Catholic minds, which is 
so frequently to be found among earnest and self-instructed 
Protestants. It is in truth a very elaborate argument against 
the introduction of “sisterhoods” for the discharge of works of 
mercy, and against the adoption of the religious life by ladies 
who wish to devote themselves to such works. Its best chapters, 
however, are those in which there is little speculation and hardly 
any argument, such as those on the Liverpool Training Insti- 
tution for Nurses and on the position of Charitable Sisterhoods 
in France. The latter part of the volume, in which the speculative 
question is discussed—“ What are the reasons for and against 
the institution of religious associations for charitable purposes ?” 
which part has probably cost the author more pains and deeper 
thought than the earlier portion—is to any Catholic reader simply 
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a jumble of confusion. Miss Stephen has no true idea of the 
principle of the religious vocation as such, of the principle of 
religious associations as such, or of the principle upon which this 
or that particular work of charity or piety is made the object of 
the activity of such associations. At the very outset of her 
discussion she repeats her fundamental fallacy—“The distinctive 
character of a religious association for works of charity is to 
regard these works as means to an end, not as the ultimate 
objects for which the association exists, and it is upon the 
propriety of taking account of the ulterior aim in the organi- 
zation of charitable associations that the whole controversy 
arises.” The glory of God, the service of God, the love and 
imitation of our Lord, form indeed what Miss Stephen calls the 
“ulterior end” of religious organizations, as also of all Christian 
action, Christian life, Christian practice, whether those who 
devote themselves to such pursuits happen to be members of 
“organizations” or not. But the glory of God is no more of 
an ulterior end to the Fille de Charité than it was to St. Martha 
when she waited upon our Lord, or to St. Elisabeth of Hungary 
when she tended the sick and fed the hungry. The “organi- 
zation” does not make the difference between doing a certain 
work for the highest of motives and doing it for some other 
“ulterior end”—such as to gain a livelihood by it. Persons 
outside all organizations may do the one or the other. Nor, 
again, is the end which Christian charity sets before itself sepa- 
rable in practice from the perfection of the work which it does for 
that end. The glory of God consists in the work being done in the 
utmost perfection, as well as from the highest motive, and to say 
this is to say enough, at least to Catholics, to answer the whole 
of Miss Stephen’s elaborate chapters on the Wants of the Poor, 
the Interests of Charitable Women, and the Public Good—in 
each of which various arguments are examined as to the 
alternative of sisterhoods or secular “organizations.” Miss 
Stephen has to learn, in short, even the very meaning of the 
word “intention,” as applied to a charitable work. It may very 
well be that she has been kept in the dark by the language 
which is not uncommon among Protestants, and which is 
sometimes used even by Catholics, when the essential recom- 
mendation of the religious life and of religious Orders is made 
to consist in their producing better nurses, better teachers, 
better administrators of relief, and the like, than any possible 
corps of secular teachers, nurses, or administrators. This 
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language is inadequate, because it narrows unduly the measure 
by which the value of such associations is to be guaged. We 
do not deny either the. fact, or the relevancy of the argument 
deduced from the fact in favour of religious bodies. It is like 
the argument for the truth of the Church drawn from the 
benefits she has conferred upon society. But the Church has 
other more direct proofs of her divine character, and religious 
Orders are not often entered for the reason of which we speak. 
The difference between the two systems compared by Miss 
Stephen is one of motive power, not of machinery. It is a 
false supposition that there is any material perfection of 
charitable or benevolent service whatever which can be attained 
by seculars which cannot be first equally attained by religious, 
and then elevated, fixed, made permanent, secure, and we may 
almost say indefectible by the addition of the highest of motives 
by which the human heart is capable of being urged to and 
kept in even the heroic degree of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
If religious are behindhand, it is not because they are religious 
but in spite of it. Let Miss Stephen give us her best trained 
set of nurses, or her best system of training nurses, on what 
we must call her secular principle, and we will make them 
twice as good and enable them to perpetuate their spirit 
and carry their organization to a still higher perfection by 
making them into a religious association. 

Catholics can feel but little interest in the controversy as 
raised by writers like Miss Stephen. She attacks the principle 
itself of religious associations, and here, we may almost say, any 
Catholic child can overthrow her, for, as we have said, she very 
materially misconceives and misrepresents it. We are afraid to 
guess what her particular creed may be, and it is probable that 
we should find ourselves at issue with her on many points on 
which most Christians are commonly at one. Here is a 
portentous passage, almost in the last page of her work: 


And, lastly, is not the notion that women may be trained to inter- 
pose at the last moments of life to snatch the dying from falling 
unprepared into the hands of an unpropitiated Deity, and that if we 
have not time to ascertain the truth we may at least escape punishment 
by hastily assuming an unfounded certainty before we die, a relic of 
heathenish want of trust in the God of truth and love? The assumed 
special need of the dying for spiritual assistance, and the special 
connection which is therefore supposed to exist between religion and 
nursing, depend upon the belief not only that assent to certain 
propositions is necessary to salvation, but further that that assent is 
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available only in this world, and that upon our satisfying certain 
conditions, which human beings can be trained to bring about for each 
other in the shape either of rites or of doctrines, depends an irreversible 
doom for eternal good or eternal evil, to be averted by means of those 
conditions at any moment before death, but to be inevitably bestowed or 
executed upon us immediately after death. Those who hold this belief 
may well have recourse to any machinery, however injurious to our 
highest temporal interests, for promulgating those rites or those 
doctrines. ‘Those, on the other hand, who think that we are neither 
bound nor authorized thus to limit the time or the manner of God’s 
judgments, and that we have no complete knowledge of the means by 
which He works in bestowing or withholding eternal life, seeing that 
His thoughts are not as our thoughts, and His ways are far above out of 
our sight, will be content to learn rather than to teach, to stand still and 
see the salvation of God rather than endeavour to interpose to bring 


it about” (pp. 342, 343). 


It is almost difficult to count how many great Christian truths, 
truths commonly received by Protestants as well as by Catholics, 
are either implicitly denied or questioned or misrepresented in 
this paragraph. To do what may be done to “snatch the dying 
from falling unprepared into the hands of an unpropitiated 
Deity ’"—or in more Christian language, to help a dying man to 
make his peace with God—is a relic of heathenism! When a 
Sceur helps a dying soldier to make the acts of faith, or hope, or 
contrition, which he has learnt as a child at his mother’s knee, 
she helps him to “escape punishment by hastily assuming an 
unfounded certainty before he dies.” Religion, of course, in Miss 
Stephen’s representation, consists exclusively of “rites and 
doctrines,” and has nothing to do with change of heart, sorrow 
for sin, love of God, and the like. The very arguments which 
are here used or implied against what Miss Stephen seems of all 
things most afraid of—anything like religious assistance being 
tendered to a dying man by those who have been and are 
ministering to his bodily needs—might also be used against the 
very ministrations for which she is so earnest an advocate. We 
are as little authorized to limit the time or manner of God’s 
dealings with the health of the body as with that of the soul, 
and we have certainly no complete knowledge of the means by 
which He works in “bestowing or withholding” temporal life. 
Because He may work in some mysterious or marvellous way, 
we are therefore, on Miss Stephen’s grounds, to stand by and 
see the salvation of God, as the Israelites at the Red Sea, 
rather than “undertake to interfere to bring it about!” This 
principle would destroy nursing as well as spiritual assistance. 
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Miss Stephen will say that we know a great deal more about 
what is good for the body than of what is good for the soul; and 
we answer that, by the mercy of God, those who have received 
the deposit of the Christian faith and the treasures of grace 
contained in the Sacraments, have certain knowledge—up to a 
given point—enough to make it a duty to do what they can with 
good hope that it may be profitable in the highest degree 
thoughout all eternity—of some at least of the means by which 
God works, and has pledged Himself to work, in bringing about 
salvation. 

It will be a matter of surprise to many that the development 
of what may be called the Sisterhood movement, among 
Anglicans and Protestants, should have attained such propor- 
tions as to make it incumbent on those who look upon it with 
dislike to discuss the question so seriously and to argue it out so 
earnestly as is the case in the book before us. Miss Stephen 
says that last year there were as many as thirty religious 
associations in England for the active purposes of charity, and 
that the largest contained about eighty members. She is 
speaking, of course, of Protestant England. We imagine that 
the number of “institutions” is larger, but that many of them 
have comparatively few members. It has become a sort of 
fashion among Ritualist or High Church clergymen in easy 
circumstances to start an “Order” of their own—we have seen 
photographs of “reverend founders” sitting in complacent 
dignity with their spiritual daughters grouped gracefully around 
them. The fact that these sisterhoods are so much left to 
individual fancy, and are neither controlled by Anglican Bishops 
—which would not be impossible—nor united by their own action 
under any one Superior or rule—which would be impossible— 
has a tendency to multiply small and independent ventures of 
this kind. It is possible that no two institutions are quite alike, 
either in rule or in spirit, and that they range from a very high 
standard of practical efficiency in some cases to a very petty 
dilettanteism in others. As a rule we have little doubt that the 
motives and characters of the vast majority of the members who 
compose them are of the highest kind, but the founders are 
almost necessarily inexperienced, and any vagaries to which 
they may be liable are uncorrected by that strong supervising 
authority without which even Catholic institutions of the same 
kind would come to grief. There is also an incidental misery 
about many of these institutions, whicn is a consequence of the 
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false position of their members and directors in the Anglican 
Establishment. They are too often turned into prisons for souls 
who long for Catholicism, to which their work and the motives 
under which it is undertaken have a direct tendency to turn the 
aspirations of their members, and their system of spiritual 
direction, which has of necessity been taken up by men without 
training, often quite unfit from domestic and private circum- 
stances for such a delicate undertaking, is not seldom raw, 
cramped, narrow, and tyrannical in the highest degree. But, 
notwithstanding all these drawbacks, we welcome the movement 
as it affects those who are the workers in carrying it out, who in 
nine cases out of ten, are simple earnest pure-intentioned souls, 
by no means chargeable with the occasional foolery which is 
inevitable under the circumstances, with the amateur spirituality 
of “ye Mother Superior,” and with the uncontrolled eccentricities 
of their self-appointed directors. And we feel sure that to the 
numbers of sensible and religious minded English women who 
are desirous of serving God in the useful career of a Sister, the 
fine-spun arguments of Miss Stephen will only seem so many 
cobwebs. 

If the book before us had been confined to the criticism of 
details instead of embracing an assault upon principles, we 
should by no means have been unready to welcome it as of 
possible use even among Catholic institutions. We are convinced 
of the high state of efficiency of those institutions, but no 
system of the kind is ever so perfect as not to admit of 
occasional improvement, and, above all, no system of the kind, 
however perfect in theory, is ever carried out with equal 
perfection in practice. The rivalry, so to call it, of Protestants 
in the department of nursing and visiting, as in that of teaching 
and writing, may always be useful to us in quickening our own 
exertions, as well as in suggesting new means and devices of 
usefulness. Religious associations, and especially such as are 
devoted to active works, can never afford to rest upon their past 
celebrity, to refuse to modify what is obsolete, to look with 
disdain upon everything new, and to make a practical claim to a 
present monopoly of work which in former generations their 
predecessors monopolized, not because they eclipsed all rivals, 
but because they had no rivals to eclipse. Every one knows 
that one of the most valuable privileges of religious orders 
is their permanency, which in the case of active work, preserves 
it from falling into abeyance as soon as the first impulse has 
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been worn out, and saves the devoted souls of the third and 
fourth generation from having to begin for themselves afresh. 
This advantage would be dearly bought indeed, if permanency 
meant immobility, if no-distinction were to be made between 
traditions that are essential to the spirit of the rule and the 
customs that are the accidental result of the circumstances of 
time and place, or if the members of ancient institutes were too 
proud to learn from the progress of science, to adapt themselves 
to changes in the general tone of society, or to recognize new 
openings in the ever widening range of the labours of Christian 
love. The members of religious associations for objects of charity 
know well enough the singular and incommunicable advantages 
under which they work in the glorious field before them. They 
know that, merely for the work itself, they have a strength of 
their own almost secured to them by their rule, because it 
teaches them that purity of intention and that aiming at the 
glory of God. which are the best of all guarantees for fervent 
alacrity, for indifference to the outward circumstances of 
speciousness or obscurity, greatness or littleness, and the like, 
for contentment under failure, and for steady unswerving per- 
severance in laborious and wearisome occupation. These 
qualities render the instruments of charity powerful to a degree 
that nothing else can secure, because these qualities unite the 
soul to God, and have the special promise of His blessing. It 
remains only that no human appliances be neglected, and no 
counsels, from whatever quarter they may come, be despised, if 
they promise even a slight measure of greater perfection in the 
method of working. 














Lancashire Poems of the Days of Persecution. 


[The following old poems are taken from a small quarto volume of miscellaneous 
songs in the British Museum. The songs are written in the true Elizabethan style, 
although some of them were evidently composed in the reign of James I. as late as 
1615 or 1616, their subjects being taken from the sufferings of our own Catholic 
Martyrs. They appear to have been a bundle of disjointed manuscripts bound 
together quite recently for the sake of preservation, the leaves being in that brown, 
worn, stained, frayed condition so dear to the eyes and heart of an antiquarian. 
There is no title page, no proper beginning or ending of any kind. Most of the 
little poems are on religious subjects, and an air of quaint, sorrowful Catholicity 
pervades the precious volume, of Catholicity down trodden but not yet destroyed, 
plaintive, devotional, intense, and with a tendency to substitute allegory for 
intellectual vigour: some of them however are rough and plain in the extreme. 
They obviously belong to Lancashire, the martyrs commemorated or mentioned in 
them being all connected with that county as the place of their sufferings. One of the 
gems of the book is certainly the first hymn here subjoined, the tenderly cherished 
consolation of the youth of so many of us. It is possible that it may be right to set it 
down to Father Bennet the Franciscan, not only because of the warm simple untutored 
genius that characterises his order, but likewise from the suppressed tone of long 
endured pain that gives it so great an interest. We do not remember any special 
tortures endured by Francis Baker, whose name it might also suit, whereas we have 
an appalling description in verses of the cruelties inflicted upon Father Bennet. The 
minute dwelling upon the material enjoyments of Paradise seems to find its natural 
explanation in the horrors of a prison life in the sixteenth century. The most polished 
production of the whole volume is the piece entitled ‘‘ A Prisoner’s Songe,” the ideas 
of which are just the same as those of our well known favourite, while the form is 
more refined and elaborate. The little book is to be found in the Museum under the 
direction, Add. MS., 15225.] 


I. 
A SONG MADE BY F: B: P: 
To the tune of *‘ Diana.” 
1 Hierusalem, my happie home, 
when shall I come to thee ? 


When shall my sorrowes have an end? 
thy ioyes when shall I see ? 


2 O happie harbour of the saints ! 
O sweete and pleasant soyle ! 
In thee no sorrowe may be founde, 
noe greefe, noe care, noe toyle. 
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3 In thee noe sickenesse may be-seene, 
noe hurt, noe ache, no sore, 
There is noe death, nor uglie deuil, 
there is. life for evermore. 


4 Noe dampishe mist is seene in thee, 
noe could, nor darksome night, 
There everie soule shines as the sunne, 
there God Himself gives light. 


5 There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
there envie beares noe sway, 
There is noe hunger, heate nor coulde, 
but pleasure everie way. 


6 Hierusalem! Hierusalem ! 
God grant I once may see 
Thy endlesse ioyes, and of the same 
partaker aye to bee. 


7 Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
thy bulwarkes diamondes square, 
Thy gates are of right Orient pearle, 
exceedinge riche and rare. 


8 Thy turrettes and thy pinnacles 
with carbuncles doe shine, 
Thy verie streetes are paved with gould 
surpassinge cleare, and fine. 


9 Thy houses are of ivorie, 
thy windoes cristale cleare, 
Thy tyles are made of beaten gould 
O God that I were there! 


10 Within thy gates nothinge doeth come 
that is not passinge cleane, 
Noe spiders web, noe durt, noe dust, 
noe filthe may there be seene. 


11 Ah my sweete home Hierusalem! 
would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an end 
thy ioyes that I might see. 


12 Thy saints are crownd with glorie great, 
they see God face to face, 
They triumph still, they still reioyce, 
most happie is their case. 
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18 


22 


Wee that are heere in banishment 
continuallie doe moane, 

We sighe and sobbe, wee weepe and waile, 
perpetually we groane. 


Our sweete is mixt with bitter gaule, 
our pleasure is but paine, 


Our ioyes scarce last the lookeing on, 


our sorrowes still remaine. 


But there they live in such delight 
such pleasure and such play, 
As that to them a thousand yeares 

doth seeme as yeaster day. 


Thy viniardes and thy orchardes are 
most beautifull and faire, 

Full furnished with trees and fruits 
most wonderfull and rare. 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 
continually are greene, 

There grow such sweete and pleasant flowers 
as noe where else are seene. 


There is nectar and ambrosia made, 
there is muske and civette sweete, 
There many a faire and daintie drugge 

are trodden under feete. 


There cinnamon, there sugar groes, 
there narde and balme abound, 

What tounge can tell or hart conceive 
the ioyes that there are found! 


Quyt through the streetes with silver sound 
the flood of life doth flowe, 

Upon whose bankes on every syde 
the wood of life doth growe. 


There trees for evermore beare fruite, 
and evermore doe springe, 

There evermore the Angels sit 
and evermore doe singe. 


There David standes with harpe in hand 
as maister of the Queere: 

Tenne thousand times that man were blest 
that might this musinge heare. 
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23 Our Ladie singes Magnificat 
with tune surpassinge sweete, 
And all the virgins beare their parts 
Sittinge about her feete. 


24 Te Deum doth saint Ambrose singe, 
saint Augustine dothe the like, 
Ould Simeon and Zacharie 
have not their songes to seeke. 


25 There Magdalene hath lost her mone 
and cheerfullie doth singe, 
With blessed saints whose harmonie 
in everie streete doth ringe. 


26 Hierusalem my happie home! 
would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an end 
thy ioyes that I might see. 


Il. 
A PRISONER’S SONGE. 


x My thirstie soule desyres her drought 
at heavenlie fountaines to refreshe, 
My prisoned mynd would faine be out 
of chaines and fetters of the flesh. 
The under Songe. 
Hierusalem! thy ioyes devine 
noe ioyes may be compard to them ; 
Noe people blessed soe as thine, 
noe cittie like Hierusalem. 


She looketh up unto her state 

from whence she downe by sinne did slyde, 
She mournes the more the good she lost 

for present ill she doth abide. 


She longes from roughe and dangerous seas 
to harbour in the haven of blisse, 
Where safetie ancoreth at her ease, 
and shore of sweete contentment is ; 
From banishment she more and more 
desyres to see her countrie deare, 
She sitts and sendes her sighes before, 
her ioyes and treasures all be there. 


ty 
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3 From Babilon she would retorne 

unto her home and towne of peace, 
Hierusalem, where ioyes abound 

continue still and never cease ; 
There blusteringe winter never blowes, 

nor summers parchinge heate doth harme, 
It never freezes there nor snowes, 

the weather ever temprate warme. 


4 The trees doe blossom bud and beare, 
the birdes doe ever chirpinge singe, 
The fruit is mellow all the yeare, 
they have an everlastinge springe. 
The pleasant gardens ever keepe 
their yearbes and flowers fresh and greene ; 
All sortes of pleasant daintie fruites 
at all times there are to be seene. 


5 The lillie white, the ruddie rose, 

the crimson and carnation flowers, 

Be watered there with honie dewes 
and heavenlie droppes of goulden showers. 

Pome grannat prince of fruit, the peache, 
the daintie date, and pleasant figge, 

The almond, muscadell and grape 
exceedinge good and wondrous bigge. 


6 The lemmone, orange, medler, quince, 

the apricocke, and Indie spice, 

The cherrie, warden, plumbe and peare, 
more sortes then were in Paradise. 

The fruite more eisome, toothsome farre, 
then that which grew on Adames tree 

With whose delights assailed were 
and both suppressed, Eave and hee. 





7. The swellinge odoriferous balme 
most sweetely there doth weate and droppe; 
The fruitfull and victorious palme 
layes out her mountie loftie toppe. 
The river wine most pleasant flowes 
more pleasant then the honie combe, 
Upon whose bankes the sugar growes 
enclosed in reedes of Cinnamone. 
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The walls of jasper stone be built 
most rich and faire that ever was; 
The streets and houses paved, and guilt 
with gould more cleare then crystall glasse. 
Her gates in equall distance bee, 
and each a glisteringe margerite 
Which commers in farre off may see, 
a gladsome and a glorious sight. 


Her inward chambers of delight 
be decte with pearle and precious stone, 
The doares and posternes all be white 
of wrought and burnisht ivorie bone 
Her sunne doth never eclips nor cloud, 
her moone doth never there wax wanne, 
The Lambe with lighte hath her endowde 
whose glorie pen cannot explane. 


The glorious saints there dwellers bee, 
in number more then man can thinke; 
Soe manie in a companie 
as love in likelinesse doth thinke: 
The starrs in brightnesse they doe passe, 
in swiftnesse arrowes frome a boe, 
In strength and feircenesse steele and brasse, 
in lightnesse fire, in whitenesse snowe. 


Their cloathinge is more softe then silke, 
with guirdles guirt of beaten gould; 
They in their hands more white then milke 
of palme triumphant branches hould. 
Their faces shininge like the sunne 
shoote out their gladsome glorious beames; 
The feild is fought, the battell woone, 
their heades be crownd with diademes. 


Rewarde, as merit different is, 

distinct their joy and happinesse ; 
But each in ioy of others blis 

doth as his owne the same possesse. 
Soe each in glorie doth abounde, 

and all their glories doe excell, 
But where as all to each redound, 

whoe canne thexceedinge glorie tell ? 


7 
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13 Triumphant marters you may heare 

recount their dangers which do cease ; 
And noble citizens ever weare 

their happie gownes of joy and peace. 
There learned clarkes with sharpened wittes 

their Makers wonderous workes doe tell; 
The ludges grave on benche doe sitte 

To iudge the tribes of Israel. 


14 ‘The glorious courtiers ever there 

attend on person of their Kinge, 

With Angells ioyned in a Queere, 
melodious himnes of praises singe. 

The virginns chast in lillie white ; 
the marters clad in scarlet red ; 

The holie fathers which did write 
weare lawrell garelandes on their heads. 


15 Each Confessor a goulden crowne 

adornd with pearle and precious stone ; 
Thapostles pearless in renowne 

like princes sit in regall throne. 
Queene mother virgine eminent, 

then Saints and Angels rnore devine, 
Like sunne amids the firmament 

above the planets all, doth shine. 


16 The King that heavenlie pallace rules 

dothe beare upon his goulden sheild 

A cross in signe of triumph gules 
erected in a vardiant feild ; 

His glorie saith as doeth behoove 
him in his manhood for to take, 

Whose Godhead earth and heaven above 
and all that dwell therein did make. 


17 Lyke frends all partners as in blis 
with Christ their lord and maister deare, 
Lyke spouses they the brydgroome kis, 
whoe feasteth them with heavenlie cheere. 
With tree of life and manna sweete 
which tasted doth such pleasure bringe 
As non to iudge thereof be meete 
but'such as banquet with the Kinge. 
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18 With Cherubinns their winges they moove 
and mount in contemplation highe, 
With Seraphins they burne in love ; 
the beames.of glorie be soe nighe. 
The Virgins children deare they bee, 
her lovinge Sonne for to embrace ; 
And Jesus his brethren, for to see 
his heavenlie Fathers glorious face. 


19 O sweete aspecte, vision of peace, 
happie regard and heavenlie sight ; 
O endles ioy without surcease, 
perpetuall day which hath noe night. 
O well and wale fountaine of life, 
ofspringe of everlastinge blis, 
Eternall sunne, resplendent light, 
and eminent cause of all that is. 


20 River of pleasure, sea of delight, 
garden of glorie ever greene, 
O glorious glass and mirror bright, 
wherein all truth is ever seene. 
O princelie palace, royall court, 
monarchall seate, imperiall throne, 
Where Kinge of kings and soveraigne Lord 
for ever ruleth all alone. 


21 Where all the glorious saints doe see 

the secrets of the Deitie, 

The Godhead one in Persons three, 
the super blessed Trinitie, 

The depth of wisdome most profounde, 
all puissant high sublimitie, 

The breadth of love without all bounde 
in endlesse long eternitie. 


The heavie earth belowe by kynd 
above ascends the mountinge fier ; 
Be this the center of my mynd 
and loftie speare of her desyre. 
The chased deare doe take the soyle ; 
the tyred hart the thicke and wood ; 
Be this the comfort of my toyle, 
my refuge, hope, and soveraigne good. 


N 
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23 The marchant cuts the seas for gaine ; 
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the soldier serves for his renowne ; 
The tilman plowes the ground for gaine ; 

be this my ioy and lastinge crowne. 
The falkener seekes to see a flight ; 

the hunter beates to see his game ; 
Longe thou, my soule, to see that sight, 

and labor to enioy the same. 


No houre without some one delight, 
which he endevours to attaine ; 

Seeke thou, my soule, both day and night 
this one which ever shall remaine. 

This one containes all pleasures true ; 
all other pleasures are but vaine ; 

Bid thou the rest, my soule, adew ; 
and seeke alone this one to gaine. 


Soe count the grass upon the ground, 
or sandes that be upon the shoare ; 
And when you have the number found, 
the ioyes thereof be manie more. 
More thousand thousand yeares they last, 
and lodge within the happie minde : 
And when soe manie yeares be past, 
yet more and more bee still behind. 


Far more they be then we can weene, 
they doe our iudgement much excell ; 
Nor eare hath hard, nor eie hath seene, 
noe pen can wryte, noe tounge can tell. 
An Angells tonge cannot recyte 
the endless ioyes of heavenlie blis, 
Which, beinge whollie infinite, 
beyond all speach and wrytinge is. 


We can imagine but a shade : 
it never entred into thought 
What ioy he is enioyned that made 
all ioy and them that ioy of nought. 
My soule cannot the ioys containe ; 
let her, lord, enter into them, 
For ever with thee to remayne 
within thy towne Hierusalem.— Finis. 
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III.—LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
I. 
WE have of late become somewhat familiar with the class of 
celebrations which go by the name of ‘centenaries.’ Not all 
of them are conducted with good taste—for the British public 
is not very skilful either at great monuments or great festivities, 
and when that public sets itself, ez masse and of fixed purpose, 
to express rapturous homage, deep admiration, or a sense of 
solemn obligation, it is frequently the case that vulgarity and 
false sentiment obtrude themselves more prominently than 
might be wished upon the scene of general rejoicing or thanks- 
giving. We think we once heard of a “centenary” on the 
other side of the Atlantic to celebrate the landing of the 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” on which occasion a grand banquet took 
place, after which the company repaired to the shore and 
“heaved a sigh upon the spot” where the fugitives disembarked. 
But if such celebrations have their ludicrous and false side, 
they are certainly not the less witnesses to facts of which 
all who wish to study deeply the history of nations and races 
must take notice. There are not wanting, indeed, instances 
in which clever adventurers avail themselves for their own pur- 
poses of the popularity of an honoured name, and they some- 
times succeed in making the public so weary of the use which 
they make of that popularity that it evaporates before its time. 
But this can only be done under peculiar circumstances, and when 
the name thus abused is still fresh in the public memory. Time 
reduces or raises all things to their proper level, and a hundred 
years is a long enough time to mark out true from fictitious 
reputations, and to distinguish, even among a crowd of great 
names, those which alone are of stars of the first magnitude, 
those whose possessors have really fastened themselves upon 
the national memory and the national heart. And as the 
characteristic tone and education of a nation depend in so 
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large a measure upon the great poets and writers who are at 
once the expression and the product, the guides and the creators, 
of its thoughts and feelings, it is neither uninteresting nor 
unimportant to note, on such occasions as those of which we 
speak, what may be considered as the secret of their influence 
and the direction in which it has impelled the mind of their 
countrymen and their generation. 

No one will be likely to question either the fact of the 
very high position which the name of Walter Scott occupies 
in the regard of all who speak the English language, or the 
full right which he has to that position. His very great 
popularity as a poet underwent some fluctuations in his own 
lifetime : in fact, he gave up writing poetry under the impression 
that he was being distanced by a younger competitor for popular 
favour.* He himself had come upon the scene at a time when 
there was a great dearth of literary eminence, at least of writers 
who might take hold of and influence the public mind. “The 
realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom of the period,” as 
he has said himself, “seemed to lie open to the first bold 
invader, whether he should be a daring usurper, or could show 
a legitimate title of sovereignty.”*+ He came with a new strain, 
a new style, a new inspiration, and under such circumstances, 
his success, however great at first,-was sure to have an ebb 
after its flow. But time has amply compensated to Scott for 
the comparative coldness which greeted the Lord of the Isles 
and Rokeby, even if we do not, as we certainly ought, take the 
immense popularity of his novels as a part of his poetical 
triumph. No one now doubts his right to a place among the 
great masters of English song, and the extent of his fame is 
attested by the large place which he fills in the public mind 


* Sir W. Gell writes of Sir Walter when at Naples, the year of his death, ‘‘ He 
asked me about the island of Rhodes and told me, that, being relieved from debt and 
no longer forced to write for money, he longed to turn to poetry again, and to see 
whether in his old age he was not capable of equalling the rhymes of his youthful 
days. I encouraged him in this project, and asked why he had ever relinquished 
poetry. ‘Because Byron de me,’ he said, pronouncing the word, deat, short. I 
rejoined that I thought I could remember by heart about as many passages of his 
poetry as of Lord Byron’s, and to this he replied—‘ That may be, but he de¢ me out of 
the field in the description of the strong passions, and in deep-seated knowledge of 
the human heart; so I gave up poetry for the time.’” Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. Scott, 
vol. x., p. 161. (ed. of 1868). [The editor adds in a note ‘‘the common Scotch pro- 
nunciation (of the word beat) is not unlike what Sir W. Gell gives.” We believe that 
it also prevails in Lancashire—perhaps in other provinces of the North of England. | 

+ Lssay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballads, p. 36. (Poetical Works, vol. iv.) 
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as compared with other great heroes of different, perhaps of 
profounder, genius who were his contemporaries. Wordsworth, 
the greatest of the Lake school, has never retired from the 
position which he so gradually won in spite of all the prejudice 
and hostile criticisms which barred his way. The Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel are parts of the classical treasury of the 
language, and there may come a day of reaction against the 
neglect into which Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama have fallen. 
Campbell, Crabbe, and Moore, as well as Byron himself, have 
taken their fixed places in the literature of England, but we 
must doubt whether any of those whose names or whose works 
we have mentioned have written themselves upon the general 
memory to the same extent as Scott. Not even the fame of 
Burns himself is more thoroughly national than that of Sir 
Walter, and we must go back to Shakspeare to find a name 
ineEnglish literature more universally cherished than his. 

It is very fortunate that of a poet thus universally popular 
we possess so full a biography as that written by the late 
Mr. Lockhart. It is not often that biographers, even when 
they have the materials, venture on so voluminous a work, or 
that they have the good taste to let the subject of their memoir 
tell their own story to such an extent as is the case here. We 
have heard the Life of Scott criticized on the ground of its 
length, and it is therefore fair to meet the charge, and thank 
the writer for that which has furnished the ground for adverse 
remark. No doubt, the story of Scott’s life might have been 
told in a shorter compass: indeed, this very biography has been 
admirably condensed by Mr. Lockhart himself in a much shorter 
work, the value of which has been enhanced in its last edition* 
by a classically beautiful prefatory letter from Mr. Hope Scott 
to Mr. Gladstone. But everything that can be known about 
Scott, every letter he wrote, every letter, we may almost say, 
written to him, adds something to the means at our disposal 
for the understanding of his poetry and, what is not quite the 
same thing, of his position and, so to speak, his office as the 
popular poet of the first half of the nineteenth century in 
England. The man and his poetry reflect, each the other, 


* The Life of Sir Walter Scott abridged from the larger work. By J. G. Lockhart. 
With a Prefatory Letter by J. R. Hope Scott, Q.C. Edinburgh, Blacks, 1871. We 
may as well say that wherever in the ensuing pages we quote the Life of Scott without 
specifying the volume, the reference is to this single volume edition of the Adridged 


Life. 
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and from the study and comparison of both we get to under- 
stand the influence in the wielding of which they are inseparably 
conjoined. Our knowledge, after all, must be very imperfect, 
and no one has laid down this truth more clearly than 
Mr. Lockhart. But the imperfection of the best possible 
biography does not make us value the less such biographies 
as are the best we can hope for, and it is certainly a great 
thing to be able to study with so many advantages the character 
of such a man as Walter Scott. We might have had to learn 
him from his works, as we have, in the main, to learn Homer, 
or Virgil, or AZschylus, or Sophocles, or Horace. Of these 
great poets we know a little besides what they have told us, 
unconsciously for the most part, of themselves, and that little 
is pregnant with significance. Shakspeare, after all, is about 
the least revealed of the great poets, and what would we not 
give to have the same fulness of detail concerning him as is 
offered to us concerning Scott in the pages of Mr. Lockhart ? 


Il. 

The chief outlines of Sir Walter Scott’s life are far too well 
known for us to dwell upon them here, and, indeed, our main 
concern in this paper is with the connection between his life and 
the works which have made his name immortal. Like other 
very great authors, he was by no means premature in his pro- 
ductiveness. His youth and early manhood slipped away, most 
profitably, indeed, for his future work, for in them he formed 
the tastes and followed the line of study which were all essential 
for his success, but still without any serious literary attempts 
and, as it would seem, without any consciousness on his own 
part or suspicion on the part of his friends that he was possessed 
of the powers which have left such deep traces upon the literary 
history of his country. Byron was thirty-six when he died, and 
had been before the public as an author of the first class in point 
of popularity for a dozen years before that time. Scott published 
nothing of any importance to his fame before he was thirty-four 
—at which age the Lay of the Last Minstrel appeared. His 
success as a writer of prose fiction was still longer delayed : he 
was forty-four when he published Waverley. Men who are 
content, or whose lot it somehow is, to be thus late in entering 
the field of literature, are often rewarded by the amazing popu- 
larity of their first efforts. They have bided their time—though 
this is usually an accident—and then they come forth, as it were, 
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with an accumulation and intensity of power. It was Scott's 
fortune or destiny to strike a new note both in poetry and in 
prose, and to appear at a time when the field was almost empty 
before him. A very young man may sometimes open a new 
vein: though the freshness of youth may sometimes pass muster 
for a time as true originality. Of the two most original English 
novelists after Scott, Dickens began very young, and Thackeray 
comparatively late. On the whole it may perhaps:be said that 
new notes are struck most often by younger men; but in Scott’s 
case, what we may call the burthen of the song could hardly 
have come except from a mind that had long fed itself upon 
historical lore, old monuments, local traditions, and other 
lingering remains of a picturesque and romantic past.* 

Waverley was quite as much the opening of a new mine as the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott’s reign of preeminent popularity 
as a poet lasted only ten or a dozen years, for the Lord of the 
Isles was published in 1815, just ten years after the Lay. These 
ten years coincide pretty exactly with our tremendous struggle 
with Napoleon as Emperor of the French, of which Scott was in 
a certain sense the bard. His period of meridian splendour as a 
prose author was about as long as that of his poetic reign. 
Between Waverley and Redgauntlet ten years elapsed, during 
which Abbotsford was bought and his house built. This was his 
time of greatest prosperity—between forty-three and fifty-three 
(1814—1824): and it was followed, as all know, by eight years 
of unexpected ruin, domestic affliction, and noble struggles, 
which ended in making him their victim at an age when, if he 
had husbanded his mental resources and given himself fair play, 
he might still have been considered as almost in his prime. The 
end of 1825 saw Scott doomed to financial ruin, through no fault 
of his own, except that he had allied himself with speculators 
and had caught at least the infection of. carelessness as to 
accounts and of almost resolute ignorance of the state of the 
affairs of the firm in which he was a partner. The death of his 


* In Scott’s Diary for 1826 (Oct. 18) we find some remarks of his own upon the 
advantages he had over some whom he considered his imitators (in the line of historical 
romance). He is speaking of Harrison Ainsworth and the author of Brambletye House. 
‘*One advantage,” he says, ‘‘I think I still have over all of them. They may do 
their fooling with better grace, but I, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, do it more natural. 
They have to read old books, and consult antiquarian collections, to get their know- 
ledge; I write because I have long since read such works, and possess, thanks to a 
strong memory, the information they have to seek for” (Zz/, vol. ix., pp. 7, 8). 
(The passage is omitted in the abridged Zz7. ) 
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wife was almost simultaneous with the crash of his earthly 
prosperity, and resolutely as he laboured to discharge his debts 
—or rather, the debts for which he was legally responsible—in 
full, instead of compounding with his creditors as most men 
would have been willing to do, he not only killed himself in the 
effort, but he failed to produce, by all his exertions, anything 
that could be compared to the’ works which he had formerly sent 
forth with so much ease and freedom. We do not forget that 
Woodstock,—or a part of it—Z7he Fair Maid of Perth, Anne of 
Geierstein, Count Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous, belong 
to this period, nor again, that some symptoms of failing power 
are discernible in the later productions of the years immediately 
preceding. Sz Ronan’s Well and Redgauntlet are not among 
the best of his works, but to our mind they are superior to those 
which we have just named, though there are passages in the 
most inferior even of these which no one but Scott could have 
written.* 

But no summary of Scott’s most celebrated works must not be 
left to stand without the remark that it represents but partially 


* Mr. Lockhart (Zi#, vol. viii., p. 161) gives a touching extract from Sir Walter’s 
Diary when he was anticipating the crash of his fortunes (Dec. 18, 1825). ‘‘ If things 
go badly in London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered in his grasp. 
He must then, faith, be termed the Too-well-known. The feast of fancy will be over 
with the feeling of independence. He shall no longer have the delight of waking in 
the morning with bright ideas in his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and 
count them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs, and purchasing such 
wastes; replacing dreams of fiction by other perspective visions of walks by 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves. 
This cannot be: but I may work substantial husbandry, that is, write history, and 
such concerns. They will not be received with the same enthusiasm : at least, I much 
doubt, the general knowledge that an author must write for his bread, at least for 
improving his pittance, degrades him and his productions in the public eye. He falls 
into the second-rate rank of estimation ; 
When the harness sore galls, and the spurs his sides goad, 
The high-mettled racer’s a hack on the road: 

It’s a bitter thought: but if tears start at it, let them flow. My heart clings to the 
place I have created. There is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me.” 
This passage seems to come from Scott’s very heart. ‘*The place I have created ””— 
this gave the spur to all his exertions before this time. We may notice also the 
reference to his ordinary method of composition—rising very early, though after what 
he called ‘‘lying simmering” over the ‘‘bright ideas” with which he woke, then quietly 
writing for three hours or sa before breakfast, by which time he had often done his 
daily work for the press, and was able, after getting rid of his morning’s budget of 
correspondence, to devote the greater part of the day to his friends, exercise, and 
society. This at least was his life at Abbotsford in his days of prosperity. Afterwards 
he took to working night as well as morning—and wore himself out in the process. 
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the fruit of his extraordinary industry and productiveness. His 
famous works in poetry and prose were never allowed to occupy 
his whole trme—the time, we mean, that he could spare from his 
professional and domestic duties, and the occupations of a man 
who mixed freely in society and took a part in the public 
movements of his time, such as for instance, the very serious 
and businesslike “volunteering” which the formidable enmity of 
Napoleon at the height of his power imposed upon all patriotic 
subjects of the British crown. He spent immense pains on the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, his first considerable work, 
which was completed when he was thirty-two: he was a 
frequent contributor first to the Ldinburgh Review and then to 
the Quarterly—in the starting of which last he had a large share 
—he was for almost the whole of his literary life engaged upon 
very important works as editor and annotator—the Works of 
Dryden, the Works of Swift, the Somers Collection of Tracts, 
* Sadler's Life, Letters, and State Papers, the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, the Life of Napoleon, the Lives of the Novelists, 
the History of Scotland in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, as well as 
those familiar delights of our childhood, the Zales of a Grand- 
father—these are but the chief names that occur to us of works, 
some of them very voluminous and laborious, for which he 
managed to find time as well as for his poems and romances. 
In fact, when once he began to write, he found himself a favourite 
with the whole literary world, publishers and booksellers as well 
as readers and critics, to an extent which has seldom or never 
been equalled, and circumstances either encouraged or forced 
him to avail himself of the gale which seemed to fill his sails 
without failure or fickleness, and to plunge into one colossal 
undertaking after another—often, as it seems, into two or three 
at a time. 

We are not yet concerned with the history of these circum- 
stances, but the fact of his extraordinary industry and fertility it 
is necessary to notice. How is it, then, that with all this strain 
falling upon him during a comparatively short period of his life, 
we find in his famous works so little that we can call slipshod, so 
little that is sheer repetition, the same strain over and over again 
with scant disguise and merely trivial variation? We conceive 
the answer to this to lie in the fact which we have already 
noticed—that he took so many years to fill himself with the 
treasures which he afterwards poured forth in so rapid a profusion 
without any appearance of exhaustion. The seed time had been 
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very long, and the harvest was abundant in proportion. It 
mattered little that it was reaped in a comparatively short time. 
Another remark may be made which bears upon the importance 
of that knowledge of Scott’s tastes and character which a 
biography alone can give upon our understanding of his works. 
Scott wrote for several years with immense rapidity: his novels 
succeeded one another in almost breathless haste. We speak 
now of the time before the ruin of his fortune, though the few 
years which followed that ruin were certainly not inferior in 
fertility to those which went before them. This period of great 
activity begins, it is significant to remark, with the purchase of 
Abbotsford. The publication of Waverley comes very soon after 
this, and Waverley inaugurated the rapid succession of works 
of which we speak. As soon as Scott found himself out—as 
soon as he became aware of the magic power within him, which 
could charm the whole reading world and make the booksellers 
the slaves of his lamp—he began also to indulge in the dream 
which was so congenial to his whole character and history, and 
created his Border Castle and estate as he created Meg Merrilies 
and Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Die. Vernon and Jeanie Deans and 
the Master of Ravenswood, and a hundred more personages of 
fiction who will be familiar to thousands of readers as long as 
the English language survives upon the face of the globe. 
Abbotsford and all connected with it—the life that was led there, 
as well as the place itself—formed a material poem in which the 
great master revealed himself as much as in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel or Marmion:* but for the creation of this material 
poem the resources were to be supplied by the creations of 
another kind of which his novels were the embodiment. 

We do not consider that we detract from Scott’s dignity as a 
great poet when we attribute to the eager desire which he had 
to become Scott of Abbotsford, a border laird of substance and 
importance under the great chieftain of his name, the extreme 
activity of his pen during these happy years. But he could 
produce fast enough in no other way than by producing himself. 
He could pour forth nothing but what was in him. We can 
thus see that under other circumstances—if, for example, he had 
been born in the condition and fortune in which he hoped to die, 
—we might probably never have had from him a tithe of all that 


* When Miss Edgeworth visited Abbotsford for the first time (Aug. 1823), and 
was received by Scott under his archway, she exclaimed ‘‘ Everything about you is 
exactly what one ought to have had wit enough to dream!” (Zz/z, vol. vii., 178.) 
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his prolific genius has left us. There are some poets, who must 
sing or die—they have an overwhelming passion within them, a 
burthen that must be got rid of, a living stream that must find 
its way out in poetry to fertilize the world around it. Of the 
men of the same day, more or less, Wordsworth could not but 
sing, Byron chose to sing, Southey forced himself to sing, 
Coleridge never sang half that he might, Campbell sang a little 
well and was afraid to venture more, Keats and Shelley had 
only time to begin their song. And it may be, that that, and 
every other generation like it, every generation of strong and 
eventful life, of change, awakening, renovation, and catastrophe,— 
had or has within its children a score or two of silent poets, men 
who had the poetic fire within them and who might 


Have wak’d to ecstacy the living lyre, 


but who lacked the will or the courage or the occasion or the 
necessary means to do so. We do not think that Scott felt 
within himself the necessity of delivering his prophecy, if we 
may so speak, to the extent in which we may suppose a poet like 
Wordsworth must have felt it; and to say this is by no means 
the same thing as to question in the slightest degree his high 
commission to the poet’s office for the men of his generation. 
He might have been happy without writing, and when he began 
to write, he never meant, as he said, to make literature his 
crutch, but only his staff. Literature was to him a means to an 
end towards which the poetry of his character led him, and 
in pursuing which he gave forth the stores of* lore and 
observation which his mind had accumulated in its free uncon- 
scious activity during the many years which we have called his 
seedtime. 

We must add to this the other and balancing consideration 
that he sang and wrote with his whole heart, with deep sensitive 
enthusiasm for the older world of Border chivalry and clanship, 
and for that of which it was but a miniature or a fragment, the 
great medieval world of universal Christendom, with the records 
of which his memory was so abundantly stored, and on which 
his imagination dwelt so fondly. And thus though he had never 
any didactic intention in a line that he wrote, and took up one 
theme after another almost accidentally, still his outpouring of 
himself in his works did far more than amuse and interest the 
men of his time and their children after them. He came at a 
time when a great reaction was arising, after the disappointing 
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excitement and excesses of the revolutionary spirit which had 
upset the throne and altar in France, and plunged Europe in 
desolating war, and a strain like his was exactly suited to steady, 
encourage, and kindle to manly action the men of his generation. 
But they hardly noticed that this was done by recalling the 
rough virtues and picturesque glories of a past which they had 
long despised. Thus Scott did his part in preparing-and assisting 
what Macaulay has called the Catholic revival of the nineteenth 
century, and we have not yet seen the full fruit of the strong and 
sudden impulse which his writings,—unconsciously on his own 
part as on the part of those who were influenced by them—gave 
to every kind of interest in the historical past. He stands by the 
side of Shakspeare, as the most historic of our great writers, but 
he has more sympathy with the past as such than Shakspeare 
himself, and his song has fallen on the ears of a generation more 
weary of the present than the men of the days of Elizabeth, and 
less sanguine as to its own future, because it has had longer and 
sadder experience how far more easy it is to uproot what is 
ancient than to give life and strength to what is new. 


Ill. 

It need hardly be said how much such considerations as 
these make the Zzfe and Works of Sir Walter Scott all-important 
as commentaries the one on the other. The whole man, 
indeed, is in each—but we read his poetry or his prose with 
a new feeling and a fuller intelligence after we have become 
familiar with his life. We shall now give a few, almost random, 
illustrations of the connection between the two. A precious little 
chapter of his autobiography, written by Scott in 1808, and there- 
fore before the publication of most of his poems and of all his 
novels, has been prefixed by Mr. Lockhart to his own laborious 
work. In it we have the secret of that intense love for old stories, 
ballads, Border scenes and traditions connected with the country 
in which so much of his youth was spent, which gives the dominant 
note to all his writings both in prose and verse. His works are 
full of references even to the scenes of his earliest infancy: 
Sandy Knowe, the farm of his grandfather, is commemorated in 
Marmion, and when he was only eight years old, he met Dugald 
Dalgetty at Preston-pans, whither he was sent for sea bathing, 
and at the same place and time he fell in with George 
Constable, a friend of his father, who gave him the first idea, 
as he tells us himself, of his immortal Axtzqguary, Jonathan 
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Oldbuck.* We find a loving remembrance of his aunt Janet, 
under whose care he was at this time as well as later when she 
lived at Kelso, in one of the most charming of his miscellaneous 
Essays, written for the -Quarterly Review, on the subject of the 
Planting of Waste Lands. He may have inherited much of his 
peculiar faculty for remembering old stories and the like from 
his mother, Anne Rutherford. On her death he wrote to Lady 
Louisa Stewart: “If I have been able to do anything in the way 
of painting the past times, it is very much from the studies with 
with which she presented me. She connected a long period of 
time with the present generation, for she remembered, and had 
often spoken with, a person who perfectly remembered the battle 
of Dunbar, and Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent entry into 
Edinburgh. She preserved her faculties to the very day before 
her final illness, for our friends Mr. and Mrs. Scott of Harden 
visited her on the Sunday, and coming to our house afterwards, 
were expressing their surprise at the alertness of her mind, and 
the pleasure which she had in talking over both ancient and 
modern events. She had told them with great accuracy the real 
history of the Bride of Lammermoor, and pointed out wherein it 
differed from the novel. She had all the names of the parties, 
and detailed (for she was a great genealogist) their connexion 
with existing families” (Zzfe, p. 445). Scott’s education as a boy 
was gained at the High School of Edinburgh, where he attended 
from 1779 to 1783, and at the University, where he studied for the 
three subsequent years, becoming clerk to his father, who was a 
Writer to the Signet—much the same as an attorney in England, 
in 1796. He tells us that his first acquaintance with the High- 
lands was made in his fifteenth year, when he seems to have 


* It must, however, be remembered that George Constable gave him only the first 
outlines of this celebrated character. Scott tells us himself that an old friend of both 
his father and Mr. Constable told Erskine (Lord Kinneder) ‘‘that I must needs be 
the author of the Antiguary, when he -recognized the portrait of George Constable.’’ 
But Mr. Lockhart tells us ‘‘the truth is, that although Scott’s Introduction of 1830 
represents him as pleased with fancying that in the princial personage he had 
embalmed a worthy friend of his boyish days, his own antiquarian propensities, 
originating perhaps in the kind attentions of George Constable of Wallace-Craigie, 
and fostered not a little, at about so ductile a period, by old Clerk of Eldin and John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre, had by degrees so developed themselves, that he could hardly, 
even when the Axtiguary was published, have scrupled about recognizing a quaint 
caricature of the founder of Abbotsford Museum in the inimitable portraiture of the 
Laird of Monkbarns. The Descriptive Catalogue of that collection which he began 
towards the close of his life, but, alas! never finished, is entitled Religuie Trottcosiane 
—or the Gabions of the late Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq.” (Life, p. 351). 
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gone to visit a client of his father’s, one Alexander Stewart of 
Invernahyle, a fine old Jacobite, who had been “out” in “the 
fifteen” and “the forty-five” both. At the same period of his 
life, while he was still a “Writer's apprentice,” he was sent into 
. the country of the Lady of the Lake and Rob Roy to execute 
a legal instrument against some refractory tenants of Stewart 
of Appir, brother-in-law of that Stewart just now mentioned. 

It was settled, when Scott was eighteen or nineteen, that 
instead of following his father’s branch of the law as a Writer, he 
should aim at the higher and freer line of an advocate, and he 
laboured for some years to fit himself for his profession. He 
calls these years (1789—92) “the only years of my life in which 
I applied to learning with stern, steady, undeviating industry.” 
As these are the years in which the transition from youth to 
early manhood takes place, his exertions then must have had a 
very great effect in shielding him from temptation. Happy the 
youth or maiden who persuades himself or herself to work hard 
at anything during the years which usually follow the conclusion 
of an ordinary education, the years from eighteen to twenty-one! 
Scott has, as usual, “embalmed,” to use Mr. Lockhart’s word, 
many memories of these times in his novel of Redgauntlet. His 
father is said to be accurately drawn in the person of the elder 
Fairford—he himself in the younger, and his friend and 
companion in those studies, William Clerk, is Darsie Latimer. 
They were called to the bar together, like the friends in the novel, 
in 1792. The “Green Mantle” of the tale, moreover, is drawn in 
some measure from the young lady to whom at this time he 
became attached, and who, though she ultimately preferred one 
of his friends to himself and caused him to be nearly heart broken 
for two years, also exercised a happy influence over him, made 
him lay aside slovenly habits, brush himself up, exert himself in 
conversation, and the like. She has left other traces of herself 
in other works of his besides Redgauntlet—some of the 
tenderest and most genuine bursts of feeling in his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel and in Rokeby are reminiscences of her. 

Scott was twenty-five at the time of his final rejection by 
this lady, Miss Margaret Stuart. Their acquaintance sprang up, 
it is said, at the church door one rainy Sunday, when Scott 
offered her the shelter of his umbrella on her way home. It 
turned out that they were near neighbours in Edinburgh and 
that their mothers had been companions in youth. The intimacy 
continued, it appears, for five or six years, Scott’s father warning 
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the parents of the young lady, who were in a better position 
than his own family in respect of fortune, and receiving from 
Sir John Stuart an acknowledgment of his scrupulous sense of 
honour. Sir John thought there was nothing to be apprehended, 
and it would seem that Miss Stuart found in the young bard 
whose feelings she was so deeply moving an agreeable and 
interesting companion, and nothing more. But the wound 
inflicted on his heart by her rejection of him was intensely 
poignant. He was, in truth, of a wonderfully sensitive nature, 
though he almost always kept his emotion down by strength of 
character. His friends, writing at the time of his disappointment, 
speak of him with serious alarm. Thirty years afterwards, when 
this lady and his own wife were both dead, chance brought him 
across the aged mother of his early love, and his Diary informs 
us how his feelings completely overpowered him.* 

Scott’s first appearance in type as a poet was indirectly owing 
to this lady, as a confidante of Scott’s, Miss Cranstoun, after- 
wards Countess of Purgstall, got him to write a translation of 
Burger’s Lenore for her, and then suggested that his suit might 
be forwarded if the successful ballad were printed and presented 
to Miss Stuart. Before this happened (in 1796) Scott had already 
began that series of yearly “raids” into Liddesdale, in quest of 
old riding ballads and such like remains of Border antiquity, 
which was his preparation for his first important - publication, 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. His companion was Mr. 
Shortreed, the Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire, and Scott 
picked up in his company, not only Border ballads, but a 
minute acquaintance with the manners of the living inhabitants 
of Liddesdale. To one of these raids belongs the story of the 
alarm at the first farm-house they visited— 


(Willie Elliot’s at Milburnholm) when the honest man was informed 
of the quality of one of his guests. When they dismounted, accordingly, 
he received the stranger with great ceremony, and insisted upon himself 
leading his horse to the stable. Shortreed accompanied Willie, how- 
ever, and the latter, after taking a deliberate peep at Scott “‘out by the 
edge of the door-cheek,” whispered, ‘“ Weel, Robin, I say, de’il hae me 
if I’se a bit feared for him now; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I think.” 
Half a dozen dogs had already gathered round “the advocate,” and his 
way of returning their compliments set Willie at his ease” (Zzfe, p. 68). 


It would seem that this Willie Elliot is pointed out by Mr. 
Shortreed as the original of Dandie Dinmont, the Liddesdale 


* See Zifz, vol. ix., p. 183. 
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farmer in Guy Mannering. But a certain James Davidson went 
by the name of “Dandie” as long as he lived, though Mr. 
Lockhart thinks he had no real right to the character, which 
he tells us was in many respects drawn from Scott’s well-known 
and beloved friend William Laidlaw. Here, again, as in the case 
of Jonathan Oldbuck, we have a character made up by Scott 
from various sources. As we have mentioned Guy Mannering, 
we may add that Scott made his acquaintance with the scenery 
of that masterly novel in an excursion into Galloway at this 
period of his life, when he had to get up and plead the cause of 
a certain disorderly minister Mr. M‘Naught, of Girthon, who, 
notwithstanding his advocacy, was deposed from the ministry. 
At this period also (1794) Scott visited for the first time the 
finer district of Stirlingshire and Perthshire, staying at Tullibody 
and Newton, near the ruins of the Castle of Doune, and thus 
becoming acquainted with the scenery of part of Rod Roy, and 
with the neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, as well as at Craighall, 
in Perthshire, the original of the Baron of Bradwardine’s Tully 
Veolan, and at Meigle in Forfarshire, in an excursion from which 
place Scott saw for the first and only time in his life Peter 
Paterson, the living “Old Mortality.” The “silver bear” of Tully 
Veolan had its prototype in a certain “silver lion” at Glammis, 
the seat of Lord Strathmore. Two or three years after (1797), 
—only one year after his great disappointment as to Miss 
Stuart—we find Scott making a tour to the English lakes with 
his brother and a friend. This time is important both in his 
literary and in his personal history, for it brought him into the 
scenery of the Bridal of Triermain, and to the little watering place 
of Gilsland, the manners of which were afterwards pictured in 
St. Ronan's Well, and it also brought him across Miss Carpenter, 
the lady whom he afterwards married. Like so many others, 
his disappointment had prepared him for a somewhat sudden 
“rush” into matrimony, and Miss Carpenter—or Charpentier, as 
she was really of French origin—with many charming and 
valuable qualities, was not quite fitted by taste and education to 
be a companion to him, although she was always an excellent 
wife in every other respect. As we pass on in his history, we 
find him in 1799 at Bothwell Castle, visiting the ruins of 
Craignethan, in former days the seat of the Evandale branch of 
the Hamiltons, which gave him the idea of his “ Tillietudlem.” 
But we have a long task before us, and we must leap from 
this year 1799 to 1805, when Scott made his first appearance as 
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an original poet as the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
He had received the appointment of “sheriff-depute” of Selkirk- 
shire—which gave him the title of “Sherra,” by which he was 
commonly known in the Border country—in 1799; and in 1806 
was gazetted as “Clerk of Session” in Edinburgh, a post much 
ambitioned by barristers to whom the very highest success in 
their profession appears to be closed. After the printing of 
Lenore—in the vain hope of pleasing the lady who was to 
reject him—Scott was persuaded to publish a few such trans- 
lations, and in the year 1799 he published his translation 
of Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichengen. “Monk” Lewis,—an 
author probably quite unknown to the younger half of the 
present generation—managed to enlist Scott and some of his 
friends as writers of Ballads in his Zales of Wonder, and it is 
very amusing to find him lecturing his recruit on slipshod 
rhymes and other poetical carelessnesses. His criticisms, 
however, on these heads were by no means undeserved. Then 
came the publication of the MJinstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
and the Sir Tyristrem of Thomas of Ercildoune—at least, 
attributed by Scott to that old rhymer—with a completion by 
Scott himself. These all were preludes—not without their value 
and influence, for they gave Scott confidence in himself, the 
editing and collecting of the A/instrelsy was a labour of love, 
which made him acquainted with the Border country and its 
inhabitants to an extent which helped him most materially as 
the author of the Waverley novels, and they made the public 
familiar with his name and ready to welcome anything original 
to which it might be attached. And so we find ourselves on the 
eve of the publication of his Lay, the whole scenery of which 
consists of country and spots with which he was fondly familiar. 
But Mr. Lockhart has told the story of the Lay so completely, 
and has reflected on it so admirably, that we must take the 
liberty of making a long quotation rather than abridge the 
passage— 

It is curious to trace the small beginnings and gradual development 
of his design. The lovely Countess of Dalkeith hears a wild rude 
legend of Border diad/erie [Gilpin Horner], and sportively asks him to 
make it the subject of a ballad. He has been already labouring in the 
elucidation of the “quaint Inglis” ascribed to an ancient seer and bard 
of the same district, and perhaps completed his own sequel, intending 
the whole to be included in the third volume of the A/instre/sy. He 


assents to Lady Dalkeith’s request, and casts about for some new variety 
of diction and rhyme, which might be adopted without impropriety in a 
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closing strain for the same collection. Sir John Stoddart’s casual 
recitation, a year or two before, of Coleridge’s unpublished Christadel, 
had fixed the music of that noble fragment in his memory, and it 
occurs to him that by throwing the story of Gilpin Horner into some- 
what of a similar cadence, he might produce such an echo of the later 
metrical romance as would serve to connect his Conclusion of the 
primitive Sir Zristrem with his imitations of the common popular 
ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St. Fohn. <A rough scene of 
feudal festivity in the hall of Branksome, disturbed by some pranks of a 
nondescript goblin, was probably all that he contemplated ; but his 
accidental confinement in the midst of a volunteer camp gave him 
leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of a bugle—and suddenly 
there flashes on him the idea of extending his simple outline, so as to 
embrace a vivid panorama of that old Border life of war and tumult, 
and all earnest passions, with which his researches on the A/instresy 
had by degrees fed his imagination, until even the minutest features had 
been taken home and realized with unconscious intenseness of 
sympathy, so that he had won for himself, in the past, another world, 
hardly less complete or familiar than the present. Erskine or Cranstoun 
suggests that he would do well to divide the poem into cantos, and 
prefix to each of them a motto explanatory of the action, after the 
fashion of Spenser in the Faery Queen. He pauses for a moment—and 
the happiest conception of the framework of a picturesque narrative 
that ever occurred to any poet—one that Homer might have envied— 
the creation of the ancient harper, starts to life. By such steps did the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border (Life, pp. 156, 157). 





We may pause to remark how fond Scott always continued 
of this sort of machinery—of prefatory epistles prefixed to the 
cantos of his poems, and of introductions and so to speak, 
frameworks to his novels. Sometimes, no doubt, as in Marmion, 
they are in the way of the story, and we fear that a good many 
readers of his poems for the first time are inclined to skip them. 
Southey, we are told, wished them all in a lump at the end of 
the volume. In fact, this particular set of epistles was once 
announced for publication by itself. But these parts of Scott’s 
great works, besides being extremely beautiful in themselves, are 
precious to us, for they very often contain more of his mind and 
heart than any others, and they have preserved to us many 
details of his life and many sketches of those closely connected 
with him. It seems to have been natural to Scott to paint from 
individual scenes with which his memory supplied him rather 
than from his imagination. We have a reason given for this, in 
regard of natural scenery, in some remarks recorded by Mr. 
Morritt, who, when Scott was visiting Rokeby for the purpose of 
collecting materials for his poem of that name, had joked with 
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him as to his noting down “even the peculiar wild flowers and 
herbs” on the side of a bold crag very near the intended cave of 
Guy Denzil. Scott replied that “in nature herself no two scenes 
were exactly alike, and- that whoever copied truly what was 
before his eyes would possess the same variety in his descrip- 
tions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as boundless as the 
range of nature in the scenes he recorded ; whereas—whoever 
trusted to imagination would soon find his own mind circum- 
scribed and contracted to a few favourite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very 
monotony and barrenness which had always haunted descrip- 
tive poetry in the hands of any but the patient worshippers of 
truth” (p. 283). Have we not here much of the difference between 
Turner and the older school of landscape painters? As to 
particular scenes and characters, Scott seems always to have 
acted on the same principle, and it is thus that we account for 
the fact that when after an interval of many years he came to 
describe the sickroom of the elder Croftangry he drew it so 
exactly from that of his own father, who died after a series of 
paralytic attacks which affected mind as well as body (p. 110). 
Mr. Lockhart tells us in the passage which follows that which 
we have just quoted, how much there is of Scott himself in the 
Introduction to the successive Cantos of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

It was at Bowhill that the Countess of Dalkeith requested a ballad 
on Gilpin Horner. The ruined castle of Newark closely adjoins that 
seat, and is now, indeed, included within its A/easance. Newark had 
been the chosen residence of the first Duchess of Buccleuch, and he 
accordingly shadows out his own beautiful friend in the person of her 
lord’s ancestress, the last of the original stock of that great house ; 
himself the favoured inmate of Bowhill, introduced certainly to the 
familiarity of its circle in consequence of his devotion to the poetry of a 
by-past age, in that of an aged minstrel, “the last of all the race,” 
seeking shelter at the gate of Newark, in days when many an adherent 
of the fallen cause of Stuart—his own bearded ancestor, who had fought 
at Killiecrankie, among the rest—owed their safety to her, who 


In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb. 


The arch allusions which run through all these /vtroductions, without in 
the least interrupting the truth and graceful pathos of their main 
impression, seem to me exquisitely characteristic of Scott, whose 
delight and pride was to play with the genius which nevertheless 
mastered him at will. For in truth, what is it that gives to all his 
works their unique and marking charm, except the matchless effect 
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which sudden effusions of the purest heartblood of nature derive from 
their being poured out, to all appearance involuntarily, amidst diction 
and sentiment cast equally in the mould of the busy world, and the 
seemingly habitual desire to dwell on nothing but what might be likely 
to excite curiosity, without too much disturbing deeper feelings, in the 
saloons of polished life? Such outbursts come forth dramatically in all 
his writings; but in the interludes and passionate parentheses of the Zay 
" of the Last Minstrel we have the poet’s own inner soul and temperament 
laid bare and throbbing before us. Even here indeed, he has a mask, 
and he trusts it—but fortunately it is a transparent one (pp. 158, 159). 


After speaking of the personal allusions in the poem to 
Scott’s friend Cranstoun and to Margaret Stuart, Mr. Lockhart 
goes on— 


In the closing lines 


Hush’d is the harp—the Minstrel gone ; 
And did he wander forth alone? 
No—close beneath proud Newark’s tower 
Arose the Minstrel’s humble bower, etc. 


—in these charming lines he has embodied what was, at the time when 
he penned them, the chief day dream of Ashesteil.* From the moment 
that his uncle’s death placed a considerable sum of money at his 
command, he pleased himself, as we have seen, with the idea of buying 
a mountain farm, and becoming not only the “sheriff” (as he had in 
former days delighted to call himself), but “the laird of the cairn and 
the scaur.” While he was “labouring doucement at the Lay” (as in one 
of his letters he expresses it), during the recess of 1804, circumstances 
rendered it next to certain that the small estate of Broadmeadows, 
situated just over against the ruins of Newark, on the northern bank 
of the Yarrow, would soon be exposed to sale ; and many a time did he 
ride round it, in company with Lord and Lady Dalkeith 


When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 


surveying the beautiful little domain with wistful eyes, and anticipating 
that 


There would he sing achievements high 
And circumstance of chivalry, 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along, 

Bear burthen to the Minstrel’s song. 


I consider it, as in one point of view, the greatest misfortune of his life 
that this vision was not realized ; but the success of the poem itself 
changed the spirit of his dream (p. 160). 


Broadmeadows would have been another Abbotsford if Scott 
had settled there, and it would have depended entirely we 


* Scott rented Ashesteil, near Selkirk, from 1804 to 1812, the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county having insisted upon his residing more frequently within the limits of his 
shrievalty. 
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imagine upon local circumstances whether it would have been 
so costly to him as Abbotsford undoubtedly was. Perhaps the 
statement that the success of the poem changed the spirit of his 
dream may be meant to imply that Broadmeadows must always 
have been a smaller and less magnificent abode than Abbotsford. 
But we shall speak presently of the turn in Scott’s affairs which 
led to the abandonment of his design upon Broadmeadows, and 
for the present confine ourselves to tracing the gradual out- 
pouring of his long accumulated stores of local knowledge and 
studies of character in the long series of his works. 

Marmion, which it is perhaps right to consider the grandest 
of Scott’s poetical romances, was the next in order to the Zay, 
though there was an interval of two years between them, during 
which time he was occupied on his edition of Dryden. Dryden 
was an instance of a man who made literature his main occupa- 
tion in life, and it would seem that the lesson of his example was 
not without its interest for Scott, who was now beginning to find 
out that the profession of an advocate was not likely to be 
successful in his case. There was no lack of industry on his part, 
but opportunities were not plentiful. There was a jealousy in 
the profession against men of letters, and Scott was undoubtedly 
not a fluent or brilliant speaker. At this time too he was 
beginning to see that he could no longer remain an ally of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, who were taking what he thought a very 
dangerous and unpatriotic line about the war with France. The 
breach was widened bya sharp review on Marmion from Jeffrey’s 
hand, which Scott forgave, as far as his personal feelings were 
concerned, with much generosity. Marmion is the most martial 
of his poems, and the most really patriotic,—not excepting even 
the Lord of the Isles, though the battle in the latter is Bannock- 
burn and that in the former, Flodden. A good deal of it was 
written at Ashesteil, which had not yet been forsaken by Scott, 
and a knoll is still shown there where he was fond of sitting by 
himself at this period. The more stirring passages were often 
excogitated, or at least inspired, at full gallop over the moor :* 
the battle of Flodden itself, we are told, when he was in practice 
with his Volunteer Cavalry. “In the intervals of drilling,” says 
Mr. Skene “Scott used to delight in walking his powerful black 


* <T well remember,” says Mr. Lockhart, ‘‘his saying, as I rode with him across 
the hills from Ashesteil to Newark one day in his declining years—‘ Oh, man, I had 
many a grand gallop among these braes when I was thinking of Marmion, but a 
trotting canny pony must serve me now’” (Zz, p. 195). 
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steed up and down by himself upon the Portobello sands, within 
the beating of the surge, and now and then you would see him 
plunge in his spurs, and go off as if at the charge, with the spray 
dashing about him. As we rode back to Musselburgh, he often 
came and placed himself beside me, to repeat the verses that he 
had been composing during these pauses of the exercise.” (Lzfe, 
p- 196). We must add one more anecdote of this same period 
which also illustrates JJarmion— 


“Tn the summer of 1807,” says Mr. Wright, “I had the pleasure of 
making a trip with Sir Walter to Dumfries for the purpose of meeting 
Lord Abercorn on his way to Ireland. His Lordship did not arrive for 
two or three days, and we employed the interval in visiting Sweetheart 
Abbey, Caerlaverock Castle, and some other ancient buildings in the 
neighbourhood. He recited poetry and old legends from morn till 
night ; and it is impossible that anything could be more delightful than 
his society ; but what I particularly allude to is the circumstance, that at 
that time he was writing J/armion, the three or four first cantos of which 
he had with him, and which he was so good as to read to me. It is 
unnecessary to say how much I was enchanted with them ; but as he 
good-naturedly asked me to state any observations that occurred to 
me, I said in joke that it appeared to me he had brought his hero by 
a very strange route into Scotland. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘did ever mortal 
coming from England to Edinburgh go by Gifford, Crichton Castle, 
Borthwick Castle, and over the top of Blackford Hill? Not only is it 
a circuitous defour, but there never was a road that way since the world 
was created!’ ‘That is a most irrelevant objection,’ said Sir Walter ; 
‘it was my good pleasure to bring Marmion by that route, for the 
purpose of describing the places you have mentioned, and the view 
from Blackford Hill—it was his business to find his road, and pick his 
steps the best way he could. But, pray, how would you have me bring 
him? Not by the post road, surely, as if he had been travelling in 
a mail-coach ?’ ‘No,’ I replied; ‘there were neither post-roads nor 
mail-coaches in those days ; but I think you might have brought him 
with a less chance of getting into a swamp, by allowing him to travel 
the natural route by Dunbar and the sea-coast; and then he might 
have tarried for a space with the famous Earl of Angus, surnamed 
Bell-the-Cat, at his favourite residence of Tantallon Castle, by which 
means you would have had not only that fortress with all his feudal 
followers, but the Castle of Dunbar, the Bass, and all the beautiful 
scenery of the Forth to describe.’ This observation seemed to strike 
him much, and after a pause he exclaimed—‘ By Jove, you are right! 
I ought to have brought him that way ;’ and he added, ‘ but before he 
and I part, depend upon it he shall visit Tantallon.’ He then asked if 
I had ever been there, and upon saying I had frequently, he desired me 
to describe it, which I did; and I verily believe it is from what I then 
said that the accurate description contained in the fifth canto was given 
—at least I never heard him say he had afterwards gone to visit the 
castle ; and when the poem was published, I remember he laughed, and 
asked me how I liked Tantallon” (Zzf, p. 199). 
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These remarks must serve as a specimen. A countless 
number of similar illustrations might be added, which show us 
how intimately Scott’s works were connected with his life, and 
how they were the expression of his daily and favourite tastes 
and thoughts. We must pull in our sails, however, as to this 
part of our task and content ourselves with a very general 
summary of this part of our subject. 

It is certainly very remarkable that an author who has met 
with such universal favour and sympathy as Sir Walter Scott 
should yet have been to so great an extent local and particular 
in his inspiration and even in his training. It surprises us to 
remind ourselves of the comparatively narrow range of scenery 
on which this truly European reputation was reared. The Lady of 
the Lake (1810) followed Marmion in the series of Scott’s poems. 
It began at once to make the shores of Lock Katrine the 
favourite haunt of tourists and pilgrims, and this effect has 
continued with unintermitting force down to the present time. 
We have already seen how Scott had been the first of these 
tourists and pilgrims. He had taken particular pains, among 
other things, to verify by his own experience that Fitzjames 
could well have ridden to Stirling after his fight with Roderick 
Dhu within the prescribed time. The scenery of the Lord of the 
Isles he made himself familiar with about this time, and also at a 
later date while the poem was being written—at which time he 
also acquired his local knowledge of one of the finest of his 
romances, the Pirate. Rokeby was specially written to illustrate 
the beautiful seat of his friend Mr. Morritt in Yorkshire: it was 
the last and the least successful of his greater poems (1812). It 
is perhaps deserving of remark that Scott himself pointed out 
that in this poem he had laid more stress on the development 
and contrast of character than on incident. He was already 
turning his hand to that delineation of character which is one of 
the peculiar charms of his prose romances: Waverley was on the 
stocks at the same time with Rokeby. As for the scenery and 
history of Waverley itself, we need not pause to point out how 
full he was of the local knowledge and traditional lore which are 
wrought up so beautifully in that splendid tale: and if we take 
the list of the novels which followed it, we find ourselves on very 
exceptional occasions indeed off Scottish ground and off ground 
on which the author's feet had trod—Guy Mannering, the 
Antiquary, the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, Rob Roy, the 
Heart of Midlothian, the Legend of Montrose, and the Bride of 
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Lammermoor, which were all published between 1815 and 1819 
—these are all Scotch in scenery and character, and make up 
what we may call the list of Scott’s romances of “the first 
manner.” These are all genuine outpourings of the man, and 
in each and all we have the local colouring and personal 
reminiscences which abound in all his genuine and, so to speak, 
spontaneous works. The last named novel,—the most touching 
and tragic of all his works,—Scott wrote—or rather, dictated, 
for he was unable to write, and even dictated with many a 
groan of pain between the words from the violent cramps in 
the stomach from which he had now become a sufferer—under 
affliction as well as pain. We are told that Caleb Balderstone, 
a character which he has been accused of having overdrawn, 
was a sketch from an anecdote which he had heard from Lord 
Haddington. It was thought at the time that this would be 
his last novel: indeed in the course of that year (1819) he was all 
but given over by his doctors.* At the close of it he had rallied, 
but he lost within ten days his uncle Dr. Rutherford, his dear 
aunt Christian Rutherford—more like an elder sister to him 
than an aunt,—and after them, his mother. 

vanhoe, the next of his novels in order, was also dictated 
under illness. Here we break new ground. It is still the 
historic past that is before us, still the age of romance and 
chivalry on which Scott had always been accustomed to look 
back with regretful enthusiasm, but we have left Scotland and 
the racy peculiarities of Border folk and Border customs. To 
many readers, no doubt, /vanhoe is the most splendid and 
attractive of the romances: we think that to the thorough-going 
admirer of Scott it marks the beginning of his decline. Scott 
wished it to appear without the name of the “Author of 
Waverley” on the title page, but he was overruled by the 
publishers. It is worthy of note that he told Mr. Lockhart 
that the novel of the Monastery was written while Jvanhoe 


* Mr. Lockhart tells us how Scott behaved when he thought he was dying (June, 
1819). ‘* He called his children about his bed, and took leave of them with solemn 
tenderness. After giving them, one by one, such advice as suited their years and 
characters, he added—‘ For myself, my dears, I am unconscious of ever having done 
any man an injury, or omitted any fair opportunity of doing any man a benefit. I well 
know that no human life can appear otherwise than weak and filthy in the eyes of 
God, but I rely on the merits and intercession of our Redeemer.’ He then laid his 
hands on their heads, and said, ‘God bless you! Live so that you may all hope to 
meet each other in a better place hereafter. And now leave me, that I may turn my 
face to the wall’” (Zz, p. 441). 
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was going on. “It was a relief to interlay the scenery most 
familiar to me with the strange world for which I had to 
draw so much on imagination.” The Monastery was thought 
a failure when it appeared—the first of the novels as to which 
such a sentence was openly and fearlessly pronounced. It is 
redeemed, as Mr. Lockhart well says, by its beautiful natural 
scenery and the sterling Scotch characters introduced into it: 
but a failure it must be allowed to be. The White Maid of 
Avenel is a beautiful creation, or rather a beautiful imitation 
from German writers, who have here shown their influence 
upon Scott’s mind—but she is utterly out of place. She might 
have done in a tale of Fouqué, she is a foreigner and an intruder 
on the Scottish Border. Other prominent defects must be set 
down to Scott’s real ignorance of Catholic manners and system : 
an ignorance which it is well to note as an important element 
which must be considered when we have to form a judgment 
as to his attitude towards the ancient creed of his country. 
The Addot was meant to redeem the mistake of the Monastery, 
and was certainly a far greater success: and here we have 
Scott fairly back again among the most interesting scenes, 
characters, and incidents of Scotland and Scottish history. 
Here again he drew upon his own local knowledge. “The 
Castle of Lochleven,” says the Chief Commissioner Adam “is 
seen at every turn from the northern side of Blair Adam.” 
And Mr. .Lockhart adds that Sir Walter owned to himself 
that the idea of the Abbot had arisen in his mind during a 
visit to Blair Adam. 

It would appear that one of Scott’s publishers objected to so 
much honour being done to Queen Mary, and urged him to 
“redress the balance” by bringing in Queen Elizabeth in a tale 
under the title of 7e Armada. Scott assented so far as to write 
Kenilworth, on the groundwork of the old ballad of Cumner Hall 
of which he had always been fond. The historical and anti- 
quarian materials were largely furnished by the same hand 
which gave the first impulse to the undertaking. For the Pirate, 
on which Scott was next employed, he had his own local studies 
as well as the accurate knowledge of his peculiarly beloved friend 
William Erskine, who was Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland, to 
help him. Then came the Fortunes of Nigel, originally begun 
in another form as a series of Letters supposed to have been 
discovered “in the depositories of a noble English family,’"—but 
which his friends insisted on having recast in the ordinary novel 
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form. We agree with Mr. Lockhart that “as a historical por- 
traiture, his of James I. stands forth preeminent and almost alone: 
nor, perhaps, in reperusing these novels deliberately as a series, 
does any one of them leave so complete an impression as the 
picture of an age. It is, in fact, the best commentary on the old 
English drama—hardly a single picturesque point of manner 
touched on by Ben Johnson and his contemporaries but has 
been dovetailed into this story, and all so easily and naturally, 
as to form the most striking contrast to the historical romances 
of authors who cram, as the schoolboys phrase it, and then set 
to work oppressed and bewildered with their crude and undi- 
gested burthen” (p. 508). Here, then, we have the secret of 
Nigel. Scott was revelling in the reminiscences of his favourite 
readings instead of in the associations of his favourite scenery. 

Peveril of the Peak was probably suggested by the success of 
Nigel —and it is significant that just as Scott avoided the 
Armada episode in the life of Queen Elizabeth, so also he 
passed over the reign of Charles I., and the Civil War, to come 
back to them, to some extent, in Woodstock. Peveril, with many 
excellencies, is not one of the best of his tales: the period of time 
is too long, and we seem to see that the author had recourse more 
than was usual with him to sensational events and characters to 
make up for the want of fresh, careful and delicate painting. 
His next venture was, after having crossed the Border to go on 
and cross the Channel. Quentin Durward, if it had been written 
before he was nearly exhausted, would, we think, have been one 
of his very finest novels—more picturesque and real than /vanhoc 
itself. Scott wrote it with difficulty: he was helped much by his 
intimate friend, Mr. Skene, who placed at his disposal the journal 
and records of a late tour in France, in the course of which he 
had made “a vast variety of clever drawings, representing land- 
scapes and ancient buildings, such as would have been most sure 
to interest Scott had he been the companion of his wanderings” 
(p. 530). The original Introduction to Quentin Durward was 
taken from these papers, and Mr. Lockhart tells us how he 
remarked that Scott was now beset with difficulties before 
unknown to him, and how he was often to be seen poring over 
maps and Gazeteers in the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh. 

In Quentin Durward Scott had come back to a Scottish 
hero: in his next novels he came back to Scotland altogether. 
St. Ronan's Well and Redgauntlet (originally called Herries) are 
full of his early reminiscences : Innerleithen, the watering place 
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specially depicted in the first of the two, had been visited by him 
more than once in his boyhood, and at the same period it would 
appear that the Scotch wateringplaces in general abounded with 
such characters as Sir Bingo and Mr. Winterblossom. We have 
already spoken of the scenery of Redgauntlet and of its value as 
embodying many reminiscences of his own earlier years. 

We are now on the eve of the catastrophe of his fortunes. 
The Zales of the Crusaders came next in order after Redgauntlet. 
Scott told Constable at this time that he thought his vein of 
fiction was nearly worked out, and that he was inclined to turn 
his hand to history. The Life of Napoleon was the issue of this 
speculation. This was just before the issue of the Zales of the 
Crusaders. The Betrothed was the first begun of the two, but 
when it was all but finished the discontent of Ballantyne, who 
copied it for the printer, became so great, that the idea of 
abandoning it was seriously entertained. The Betrothed was 
suggested in great measure by Archdeacon Williams, whose 
conversation on Welsh antiquities much interested Sir Walter. 
Scott left it off, and began the Za/isman, which at first pleased 
him and his critic no better than the Betrothed. “Is it wise,” 
wrote Scott, “to mend a full overloaded fire by heaping on a 
shovelful of wet coals?” However, the Talisman grew under 
his hand, and it was thought that the Betrothed might pass 
muster in the company of Saladin and Coeur de Lion. But 
Scott still hung back from finishing it, and it was at ‘last 
sent forth under the pressure of necessity, the German papers 
having announced the publication at Leipsic of a new novel by 
the “ Author of Waverley,” and it being feared that some of the 
sheets of the Betrothed had been sold to a pirate. The fabrication 
was actually published in Germany under the name Wadladmor, 
and it seems clear that at least the secret of the scene of the 
Betrothed had been betrayed. 


IV. 

Having thus accompanied Scott in his pilgrimage as an 
author, if we may so speak, from the Lay of the last Minstrel 
to Rokeby, and from the “young Chevalier” in Waverley to 
the same saddened and darkened character in Redgauntlet, we 
may pause for a moment to remark how, during the happy 
prosperous years which had seen the birth of so many children 
of his genius, another and a material creation of the same hand 
had been rising and extending itself on the banks of the Tweed, 
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while, at the same time that he was thus delightfully indulging 
his favourite tastes and ambition, he was also unconsciously 
weaving around himself the net which was to entrap him fatally 
in its meshes of ruin and make him, for the few remaining years 
of a life prematurely shortened by hard labour, the voluntary 
drudge of creditors, who as a body cannot certainly be accused 
of having acted towards him in any but the most generous 
spirit. We have already mentioned Scott’s ambition to become 
possessed of the estate of Broadmeadows, and have set on record 
Mr. Lockhart’s opinion that in one point of view it was the 
greatest calamity of Scott’s life that this design was not carried 
out. The money that he might have spent on Broadmeadows 
was embarked, instead, in a share of the printing establishment 
of James Ballantyne, an old schoolfellow of his own at Kelso, 
whom he had recommended to migrate with his press to 
Edinburgh, and whom he had already assisted with liberal 
loans. Ballantyne was a good printer, but he had no capital, 
was a bad man of business, and a reckless speculator. Scott’s 
connection with his printing concern was kept a secret, though 
it was understood that he insisted on having all his books 
printed by Ballantyne. The partnership dated from 1805. If 
it had been merely a printing concern, all would have gone 
well—for Ballantyne had good taste, and executed very well 
what he undertook; but he was eager for work, and Scott 
was eager to provide it for him, and—like many men of genius 
and cultivation, who know better what literary schemes ought 
to succeed if the world knew its own interests than what are 
likely to succeed with the reading world such as it is—he 
had a very sanguine judgment on matters of publication, and 
encouraged the booksellers, over whom his influence was almost 
supreme, to embark in many undertakings which did not prove 
lucrative. Constable was the chief publisher in Edinburgh at 
the time of which we speak, and shared in many of the ventures 
which Scott and Ballantyne promoted. Ballantyne, moreover, 
a man without capital, was easily induced to become responsible 
for a part of the pecuniary risks—thus travelling beyond his 
sphere as printer, and, in reality, pledging Scott, who was the 
real man of money in his concern. Constable, moreover, 
judicious as he was, had an invincible repugnance to the 
examination of his own balance sheets. The matter was 
complicated by Constable’s interest in the Edinburgh Review, 
from which Scott dropped off, first as a contributor, and then 
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as a subscriber, on account of an article of Brougham’s on the 
Spanish question. He could forgive the criticisms on his own 
poetry, short-sighted and captious as they were, but the line 
taken by the Review on‘ the struggle of England with Napoleon 
disgusted his patriotism. His feelings were largely shared by 
influential men, and produced in 1809 the establishment of the 
Quarterly Review in opposition to the Edinburgh. 

The Quarterly was a necessity. It was impossible that the 
writers in the Edinburgh could be allowed to dictate as they did 
to the British public, especially when they took so decidedly a 
Whig line in politics. That there should be two great literary 
organs was as much an inevitable need as that there should be a 
Ministerial party and an Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and Scott and his friends can only be wondered at for not 
starting the Quarterly sooner than they did. But the same 
cannot be said of another step which Scott took at the same 
time, by which John Ballantyne, younger brother of James, an 
unsuccessful “merchant,” that is to say, “general dealer,” much 
more penniless than his brother, was brought from London and 
set up as a bookseller and publisher in opposition to Constable 
in Edinburgh. “Scott,” says Mr. Lockhart, “appears to have 
supplied all the capital, at any rate his own one-half share, and 
one-fourth, the portion of James, who not having any funds to 
spare, must have been indebted to some one for it. It does not 
appear from what source John acquired his, the remaining 
fourth.” We need pursue the story no further in detail. It is as 
unfortunate, perhaps, that the ill-managed and reckless house of 
Ballantyne and Co. did not come to the ground in 1813, when it 
was already in difficulties, which were staved off for the time, 
mainly by the circumstance of a reconciliation between Scott 
and Constable, who was allowed to purchase the copyright of the 
as yet unwritten Lord of the Isles; but the final crash was reserved 
for the disastrous year 1825, when Constable and Ballantyne both 
failed, and Scott found himself answerable for about £130,000. 

He had but just completed, as far as it was ever completed, 
the dream of his life in the creation of Abbotsford. Abbotsford 
to all practical purposes is the shrine to which the worshippers of 
Scott’s genius feel they have a right—quite as much as Catholic 
pilgrims to the shrine of any saint in the calendar—and we have 
no intention of questioning their claim—only if they would be a 
little more tolerant of Catholic feeling as to parallel but far 
higher matters, perhaps it would be as well. We need not 
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describe Abbotsford, valuable as some knowledge of it must be 
to all who would thoroughly understand the genius of its 
founder: but those only can have “seen it ‘aright,’ who saw it in 
the course of the few happy years during which Scott was in 
full vigour and prosperity its inhabitant, gathering friends and 
visitors around him from all parts of the world, his family at his 
side, and the whole country round looking up to him with pride 
and affection. A stranger who visited it now, without a 
knowledge of Scott’s life at the time of which we speak, might 
think Abbotsford much more the monument of a mere anti- 
quarian than it really is. The chivalry in which Scott delighted 
lived in his own character, and made itself a home and a sphere 
in the ordinary life of a country gentleman in the Lowlands of 
Scotland in the nineteenth century, without a grain of osten- 
tation or affectation. Scott’s life “in the place he had created ” 
was a perfect and beautiful whole: lavishly hospitable, and yet 
always simple, never raised, by the homage paid to him by the 
great, above the tenderest interest in the concerns of the poor 
around him and the most friendly and brotherly intercourse with 
them, a life full of outdoor activity of every kind, riding, fishing, 
coursing, and the like, yet never unrefined and unennobled by 
intellectual pursuits and the charms of literature and society of 
the highest kind, a life glowing with the warmth of all home 
affections and the light of practical religion. If Mr. Lockhart 
had given us nothing more about Scott than the beautiful 
chapters which are more particularly devoted to Abbotsford and 
the life led there—in the centre of which he found the highest 
joy of his own existence—he would yet have conferred on us an 
incalculable benefit in the picture of Sir Walter in his home. 
The students of Scott should dwell long on that picture. 

Scott might have made more of Abbotsford and lived longer 
to enjoy it if it had not been for the Ballantynes and his 
connection with them. As it turned out, he must have some- 
times thought of it and its glories in connection with the lesson 
of his favourite poem, Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes.* 
There is a painful and poetic interest about the history of 
the formation of the estate and the building of the house, 


* “He had often said to me,” writes Ballantyne, ‘‘that neither his own nor any 
modern popular style of composition was that from which he derived most pleasure. 
Lasked him what it was. He answered, ‘Johnson’s,’ and that he had more pleasure 
in reading Loudon and The Vanity of Human Wishes than any other poetical compo- 
sition he could mention ” (quoted in Zi/z, p. 258). 
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first one part of it, and then another and a larger part, while the 
estate grew in like manner, from one of two purchasable farms 
along the Tweedside in 1811, the scene of Cessford slaughter, 
to “the hilly tract stretching from the ‘old Roman road near 
Turnagain towards the Cauldshiels Loch,’ in 1812, and again to 
‘Kaeside’ in 1815, and so on till it embraced about one thousand 
acres, having been originally one hundred and fifty, which were 
still further to be increased two years later by ‘an addition of 
more consequence than any he had hitherto made to his estate,’ 
‘the lands of Totfield, on which there had recently been erected 
a substantial mansion home.’ Totfield had its name changed to 
Huntley Burn, and Scott was now master of all the haunts of 
‘True Thomas’ [the Rhymer] and of the whole ground of the 
battle of Melrose, from Skirmishfield to Turnagain.” The second 
and larger portion of the house, or castle as it may be termed, 
was designed in 1821, and at that time he had got as far as the 
Fortunes of Nigel in the catalogue of his romances.* Everything 
seemed to smile upon him,t and he might easily without 
imprudence have reckoned on executing his plans. The house 
was not finally completed till nearly the end of 1824, when we 
find Basil Hall giving an account of a visit to Scott at the time, 
and mentioning a ball given there on an evening which Mr. 
Lockhart tells us was “one of the very proudest and happiest 
of Scott’s brilliant existence.” Scott's eldest son had just 
distinguished himself at Sandhurst, and had come to visit his 
father in his newly completed house. 


It was known to not a few of the party, and I should have supposed 
might have been surmised by the rest, that these halls were displayed 
for the first time in all their splendour, on an occasion not less 


* “Just at that time,” Mr. Lockhart tells us, ‘‘ Constable and Cadell agreed to 
give for the remaining copyright of the four novels published between December, 1819, 
and January, 1821—to wit, Jvanhoe, The Monastery, The Abbot, and Kenilworth—the 
sum of five thousand guineas. . . By these four novels, the fruit of scarcely more 
than twelve months’ labour, he had already cleared £10,000 before the bargain was 
completed. . . I have said enough to satisfy every reader that when he began the 
second, and far the larger division of his building at Abbotsford, he must have con- 
templated the utmost sum it would cost him as a mere trifle in relation to the resources 
at his command. He must have reckoned on clearing £30,000 at least in the course 
of a couple of years by the novels written within such a period ” (p. 504). 

+ In 1813 Scott was offered the post of Poet Laureate, but he declined it, as 
already holding two lucrative offices in the gift of the Crown. He seems to have pro- 
cured the appointment for Southey. Scott was made a Baronet in 1820. He was 
offered the rank of Privy Councillor in 1830. This he also declined, as well as a 
pension on his ceasing to be Clerk of Session. 
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interesting to the Poet than the conclusion of a treaty of marriage 
between the heir of his name and fortune, and the amiable niece of 
his friends Sir Adam and Lady Ferguson [Miss Jobson, the heiress of 
Lochore]. It was the first regular ball given at Abbotsford, and the 
last. Nay, I believe, nobody has ever danced under that roof since 
then. I myself never again saw the whole range of apartments thrown 
open for the reception of company except once—on the day of Sir 
Walter Scott’s funeral ” (p. 561). 



















It is hardly possible to give in a few sentences any descrip- 
tion of this life of Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford during the 
days of his glory, and we must content ourselves with two 
extracts. The first gives a description of a coursing party 
setting out on a fine autumn morning. 









I remember saying to William Allan one morning, as the whole 
party mustered before the porch after breakfast—“ A faithful sketch 
of what you at this moment see, would be more interesting a hundred 
years hence than the grandest so-called historical picture that you will 
ever exhibit at Somerset House ;” and my friend agreed with me so 
cordially that I often wondered afterwards he had not attempted to 
realize the suggestion. The subject ought, however, to have been 
treated conjointly by him (or Wilkie) and Edwin Landseer. It was a 
clear bright September morning, with a sharpness in the air that doubled 
the animating influence of the sunshine, and all was in readiness for a 
grand coursing match on Newark Hill. The only guest who had 
chalked out other sport for himself was the staunchest.of anglers, Mr. 
Rose, but he, too, was there on his she/ty, armed with his salmon-rod 
and landing-net, and attended by his humorous squire Hinves, and 
Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days the most celebrated 
fisherman of the district. This little group of Waltonians, bound for 
Lord Somerville’s preserve, remained lounging about to witness the 
start of the’ main cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted on Sybil, was 
marshalling the order of procession with a huge hunting-whip; and, 
among a dozen frolicsome youths and maidens, who seemed disposed 
to laugh at all discipline, appeared, each on horseback, each as eager as 
the youngest sportsman in the troop, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. Wollaston, 
and the patriarch of Scottish de//es-lettres, Henry Mackenzie. The Man 
of Feeling, however, was persuaded with some difficulty to resign his 
steed for the present to his faithful negro follower, and to join Lady 
Scott in the sociable until we should reach the ground of our dattue. 
Laidlaw, on a long-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept Hoddin Grey—which 
carried him nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the 
ground as he sat—was the adjutant. But the most picturesque figure 
was the illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had come for his 
favourite sport of angling, and had been practising it successfully with 
Rose, his travelling companion, for two or three days preceding this, 
but he had not prepared for coursing fields, or had left Charlie Purdie’s 
troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought; and his fisherman’s costume 
—a brown hat with flexible brims, surrounded with line upon line, and 
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innumerable fly-hooks, jack-boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a 
fustian surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon—made a fine contrast 
with the smart jackets, white cord breeches, and well-polished jockey- 
boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. Dr. Wollaston was 
in black, and with his noble serene dignity of countenance might have 
passed for a sporting archbishop. Mr. Mackenzie, at this time in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, with a white hat turned up with green,. 
green spectacles, green jacket and long brown leathern gaiters buttoned 
upon his nether anatomy, wore a dog-whistle round his neck, and had 
all over the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of Huntly 
Burn. ‘Tom Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us by a few hours 
with all the greyhounds that could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, 
and Melrose, but the giant Maida had remained as his master’s orderly, 
and now gambolled about Sybil Grey, barking for mere joy like a spaniel 


puppy (Zzfe, pp. 466, 467). 


We might well select the account ofthe “solemn salmon 
fishing” organized once in every season, partly in honour of 
Charlie Purdie, already mentioned, or, again, that of the annual 
Abbotsford Hunt. Another very characteristic passage is that 
which describes Mrs. Coutts’ arrival on a visit, with only chrec 
out of the seven carriages—drawn by four horses—with which 
she usually travelled, containing herself, “her future lord, the 
Duke of St. Albans, one of his grace’s sisters—a dame de com- 
pagnie, a brace of physicians, and, besides other menials, two 
bed chamber women for Mrs. Coutts’ own person.” She was 
afraid of ghosts, and so must have a servant to keep watch at 
night. Some great ladies in the house were inclined to snub the 
good Mrs. Coutts, and Sir Walter very quietly “managed to 
withdraw the youngest, and gayest, and cleverest—who was also 
the highest in rank (the late Marchioness of Northampton)—into 
his armorial hall adjoining.” There he told her very plainly, 
though with perfect good humour and courtesy, that he expected 
his guests to receive Mrs. Coutts as one of themselves (pp. 587, 
588). But we give in preference even to this the following, which 
is rather an account of the care with which Scott watched over 
the progress of the work at Abbotsford, and his kindliness to all 
around him. 


The arrangement of his library and museum was, however, the 
main care of the summer; and his woods were now in such a state that 
his most usual exercise out of doors was thinning them. He was an 
expert as well as powerful wielder of the axe, and competed with his 
ablest subalterns as to the paucity of blows by which a tree could be 
brought down. The wood rang ever and anon with laughter while he 
shared their labours; and if he had taken, as he every now and then 
did, a whole day with them, they were sure to be invited home to 
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Abbotsford to sup gaily at Tom Purdie’s. One of Sir Walter’s trans- 
atlantic admirers, by the way, sent him a complete assortment of the 
tools employed in clearing the Backwoods, and both he and Tom made 
efforts to attain dexterity in using them; but neither succeeded. The 
American axe, having a larger shaft than ours, and a much smaller and 
narrower cutting-piece, was, in Tom’s opinion, only fit for paring a 
kebbuck (t.e., a2 cheese of skimmed milk). The old-fashioned weapon 
was soon resumed, and the belt that bore it had accommodation also 
for a chisel, a hammer, and a small saw. Among all the numberless 
portraits, why was there not one representing the “ Belted Knight,” 
accoutred with these appurtenances of his forest-craft, jogging over the 
heather on a breezy morning, with Thomas at his stirrup, and Maida 
stalking on in advance? Notwithstanding numberless letters to Terry 
about his upholstery, the far greater part of it was manufactured at 
home. The most of the articles from London were only models for the 
use of two or three neat-handed carpenters whom he had discovered in 
the villages near him; and he watched and directed their operations as 
carefully as a George Bullock could have done; and the results were 
such as even Bullock might have admired. The great table in the 
library, for example (a most complex and beautiful one), was done 
entirely in the room where it now stands, by Joseph Shillinglaw, of 
Darnick—the Sheriff planning and studying every turn as zealously as 
ever an old lady pondered the development of an embroidered cushion. 
The hangings and curtains, too, were chiefly the work of a little hunch- 
backed tailor, by name W7//iam Goodfellow (save at Abbotsford, where 
he answered to Rodin), who occupied a cottage on Scott’s farm of the 
Broomielees ; one of the race who creep from homestead to homestead, 
welcomed wherever they appear by housewife and handmaiden, the great 
gossips and newsmen of the parish—in Scottish nomenclature, cardooers. 
Proudly and earnestly did all these vassals toil in his service, and I 
think it was one of them that, when some stranger asked a question 
about his personal demeanour, answered ‘in these simple words, “Sir 
Walter speaks to every man as if they were blood relations.” Not long 
after he had completed his work at Abbotsford, little Goodfellow fell 
sick, and as his cabin was near Chiefswood, I had many opportunities 
of observing the Sheriff’s kind attention to him in his affliction. I can 
never forget the evening on which the poor tailor died. When Scott 
entered the hovel, he found everything silent, and inferred from the 
looks of the good women in attendance that their patient had fallen 
asleep, and that they feared his sleep was the final one. He murmured 
some syllables of kind regret ;—at the sound of his voice the dying 
tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his 
hands with an expression of rapturous gratefulness and devotion, that, 
in the midst of deformity, disease, pain, and wretchedness, was at once 
beautiful and sublime. He cried with a loud voice, ‘‘The Lord bless 
and reward you!” and expired with the effort. 

In the painting, too, Sir Walter personally directed everything. He 
abominated the.commonplace daubing of walls, panels, doors, and 
window-boards, with coats of white, blue, or grey, and thought that 
sparklings and edgings of gilding only made their baldness and poverty 
more noticeable. Except in the drawing-room, which he abandoned to 
Lady Scott’s taste, all the roofs were in appearance at least of antique 
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carved oak, relies ed by coats of arms duly blazoned at the intersections 
of beams, and resting on cornices to the eye of the same material, but 
composed of casts of plaster of Paris, after the foliage, the flowers, the 
grotesque monsters and dwarfs, and sometimes the beautiful heads of 
nuns and confessors on which he had doated from infancy, among the 
cloisters of Melrose and Roslin (Zz/e, pp. 555, 556). 


v. 
We need make no attempt to exaggerate the manliness and 
generosity of Sir Walter Scott’s conduct when the storm at last 
fell upon him. We are far from saying that other men could 
not be found who would have acted in the same way ; still, we 
may claim for his devotion of himself and his literary energies 
for life to the service of the creditors of the firm of which he had, 
from the beginning, been the real mainstay, the praise of being 
as truly noble an act as if, living some centuries earlier, he had* 
risked his life to save his chief in some Border raid, when Percys 
and Dacres had pressed hard upon the heir of Scott. As Sir 
Egerton Brydges wrote of him, 


The.glory dies not, and the pain is past. 


Every one who loved and honoured him must have been deeply 
afflicted at his having to suffer such a calamity, which has, 
moreover, probably deprived us of what might have been the 
most mature fruits of his literary genius. But the admirers of 
Scott’s gallant and generous character, as they look back upon 
his history as such, can hardly regret the circumstances in 
consequence of which he showed the full nobility which was in 
him under the searching light of great and humiliating reverses. 
The whole man comes out, as we have said, in that entry of 
his journal from which we have already quoted, written when 
he expected ruin indeed, but was not aware, as it appears, of 
the extent of his liabilities. We extract a few more sentences. 


I have the satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has been of 
advantage to many, and to hope that some at least will forget my 
transient wealth on account of the innocence of my intentions, and of 
my real wish to do good to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Darnick and 
in the cottages at Abbotsford. I have half resolved never to see the 
place again. . . . I was to have gone there on Saturday in joy and 
prosperity to receive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in vain. It 
is foolish—but the thoughts of parting from these dumb creatures have 
moved me more than any of the painful reflections I have put down. 
Poor things! I must get them kind masters! There may be yet those, 
who, loving me, may love my dog because it has been mine. . , , 
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I feel my dogs’ feet at my knees—I hear them whining and seeking for 
me everywhere. . . . Poor Will Laidlaw! poor Tom Purdie! such 
news will wring your hearts, and many a poor fellow’s besides, to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread. 


He met his misfortune calmly and nobly, and it must also be 
said, that it called forth universal sympathy, and many very 
noble offers of assistance, which he declined. They. came not 
only from his own family and friends, but from creditors and 
strangers. “The principal banks of Edinburgh, especially the 
house of Sir William Forbes and Co., which was the one most 
deeply involved in Ballantyne’s obligations, sent partners of the 
first consideration, who were his persomial friends, to offer liberal 
additional accommodation. What I think affected him most of 
all was a letter from Mr. Poole, his daughter’s harp master, 
offering £500—‘ probably,’ says the diary, ‘his all. From 
London, also; he received various communications, among 
others, one tendering an instant advance of £30,000—a truly 
munificent message, conveyed through a distinguished channel, 
but the source of which was never revealed to him, nor to me, 
until some years after his death, and even then under conditions 
of secrecy. To all his answer was the same” (p. 615). He 
placed his whole affairs in the hands of trustees, and instead of 
accepting what would have been the comparative relief of 
insolvency—for it would at least have set him free to labour 
for himself for the rest of his life, and he would soon have 
realized a competency, not to speak of his official income—he 
undertook to pay into the hands of his creditors the profits of 
his literary diligence until the debt was cancelled. In return for 
this, it was arranged that he was to be left in the undisturbed 
possession of Abbotsford—his other property being sold—and, 
as to his personal expenses, he was to live within his salary as 
Clerk of Session. 

And most successfully, as far as his creditors were concerned, 
did Sir Walter Scott labour for their interests. In about two 
years he got through about £40,000 of the debt, and they were 
paid six shillings in the pound. This was in 1828. By the end 
of 1830 another dividend of three shillings was paid, and the 
creditors passed an unanimous resolution giving him the whole 
of the furniture, library, and other contents of Abbotsford as a 
mark of their sense of his exertions for them. The gift pleased 
him: but it was almost too late. Scott had already had one 
apopletic seizure (early in 1830). He “had almost persuaded 
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himself that the attack proceeded from the stomach, though his 
letters continued ever and anon to drop hints that the symptoms 
resembled apoplexy or paralysis. When we recollect,” adds Mr. 
Lockhart, “that both his father and his elder brother died of 
paralysis, and consider the violence of agitation and exertion to 
which Sir Walter had been subjected during the four preceding 
years, the only wonder is that this blow (which had, I suspect, 
several indistinct harbingers) was deferred so long. There can 
be none that it was soon followed by others of the same 
description” (p. 704). Another far more severe stroke came 
on him in the April of 1831, and when Mr. Lockhart saw him a 
few weeks after, the sight was most painful. “He had had his 
head shaved, and wore a black silk night-cap under his blue 
bonnet. All his garments hung loose about him; his countenance 
was thin and haggard, and there was an obvious distortion in the 
muscles of one cheek. His look, however, was placid, his eye as 
bright as ever—perhaps brighter than it ever was in health ; he 
smiled with the same affectionate gentleness, and though at first 
it was not easy to understand everything he said, he spoke 
cheerfully and manfully.” Such was his state in May 1831. He 
was not yet sixty years old, and he had done the work of more 
than a decade in the last five years. Who can doubt what it 
was that killed him? The next winter was to be his last. The 
Government offered him a frigate to take him to the 
Mediterranean: it was the first Reform Cabinet, he had always 
strongly opposed the party in power, and had taken a strong 
line against the Bill itself. When the offer was made to him, he 
was “deeply gratified, and exclaimed that things were yet in the 
hands of gentlemen.” The manner of the offer was as handsome 
as the offer itself. The Barham, the finest frigate in the fleet, 
took him to Malta by the end of November 1830, and to 
Naples in December of the same year. He stayed there far into 
April, and after a few weeks at Rome, hurried home—to die—by 
Venice and the Rhine. 

The narrative of this last year and half—for Sir Walter died 
on September 21, 1832—is singularly touching, but it must be 
read in the pages of Mr. Lockhart—the most beautiful part of a 
book of singular beauty. It is our business to give an account of 
the literary labours which belong to the period of eclipse, as we 
may call it, which began with the catastrophe of his fortunes. 
We parted from his Waverley Novels at the Tales of the 
Crusaders. Woodstock, the next of the novels, was written at 
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the very time of Scott’s financial ruin, when, moreover, to the 
anticipation of having to lose Abbotsford and the fruit of all his 
labours, as well of becoming known to the world as a bankrupt, 
digito monstrari et dicier “hic est,” was added a fresh weight of 
great domestic affiiction, the hopeless illness of his favourite 
grandchild—the Hugh Littlejohn of his Zales of a Grandfather 
—and the alarming decay of Lady Scott’s health. Mr. Lockhart 
writes— 


I know not how others interpreted various passages in Woodstock, 
but there were not a few that carried deep meaning for such of Scott’s 
friends as were acquainted with, not his pecuniary misfortunes alone, but 
the drooping health of his wife, and the consolation afforded him by 
the dutiful devotion of his daughter Anne, in whose character and 
demeanour a change had occurred exactly similar to that painted in 
poor Alice Lee—“ A light joyous air, with something of a humorous 
expression, which seemed to be looking for amusement, had vanished 
before the touch of affliction, and a calm melancholy supplied its place, 
which seemed on the watch to administer comfort to others.” In several 
mottos and other scraps of verse, the curious reader will find similar 
traces of the facts and feelings recorded in the author’s diary (p. 632). 





For some time after the publication of Woodstock, Scott’s 
chief literary occupation was upon the Life of Napoleon. It was 
published about the middle of June, 1827. 


Two years had elapsed since Scott began it; but, by a careful 
comparison of dates [says Mr. Lockhart] I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that, his expeditions to Ireland and Paris and the composition 
of novels and critical miscellanies being duly allowed for, the historical 
task occupied hardly more than twelve months. The book was closely 
printed ; in fact, if it had been printed on the original model of his 
novels, Zhe Life of Buonaparte would have filled from thirteen to fourteen 
volumes—the work of one twelvemonth, done in the midst of pain, 
sorrow, and care (p. 657). 


Mr. Adolphus, who visited him soon after this time, has a 
remark—“I do not remember any reference to the afflictions 
he had suffered except once, when, speaking of his Life of 
Napoleon, he said, in a quiet but affecting tone, ‘I could have 
done it better if I could have written at more leisure, and with a 
mind more at ease.’” 

The first Chronicles of the Canongate, which contained the 
Highland Widow, the Two Drovers, and the Surgeon's Daughter, 
were the first of the novels, as we have them, written after Scott 
had settled himself in earnest to the terrible task of working 
almost day and night to pay off the enormous debt for which 
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he had become liable. The stories themselves, Mr. Lockhart 
tells us, were not thought so good as the preliminary chapters 
—for here again Scott adhered to his favourite practice— 


The portraiture of Mrs. Murray Keith, under the name of Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol, and that of Chrystal Croftangry throughout, appear to 
me to be unsurpassed in Scott’s writings. In the former, I am assured 
he had mixed up various features of his own beloved mother; and in 
the latter there can be no doubt that a good deal is taken from nobody 
but himself. In fact, the choice of the hero’s residence, the original 
title of the book, and a world of minor circumstances, were suggested 


by painful circumstances recorded in his Diary for 1827* (p. 674). 


Mr. Lockhart tells us that the scenery of Mr. Croftangry’s 
“‘patrimonial inheritance” was taken from Carmichael, an old 
mansion of the Hyndford family, and the description of the 
Croftangrys—“ they keepit an honest walk before God and man, 
the Croftangrys, and, as I said before, if they did little good, 
they did as little ill—they lifted their rents and spent them; 
called in their kain, and eat them; gaed to the kirk of a Sunday; 
bowed civilly if folk took of their bonnets as they gaed by, 
and lookit as black as sin at them that keepit them on’”—is 
sketched from Scott’s own progenitors, the Scotts of Raeburn. 
Gideon Gray of Middlemas in the Surgeon's Daughter, is a 
portrait of a Selkirk doctor. 

In the next and far more popular tale, the Fair Maid of 
Perth, again, Scott is on his old ground. The most original part 
of the novel is the character of Connachar—a constitutional 
coward born to a position which required the greatest bravery, 
and forced to elect before the eyes of a multitude between death 
and ignominy, which last he afterwards crowns by suicide. Scott 
told Mr. Lockhart that he was thinking with contrition of the 
severe manner in which he had dealt with one of his own younger 
brothers, who had disgraced himself by a display of cowardice 





* These painful circumstances arose from the wrong-headedness of certain London 
Jews, who would not or could not understand the generous feeling of honour by which 
Scott had devoted himself to pay off the debts incumbent upon him in full, if time 
were given him by his creditors, and the equally generous though by no means 
imprudent policy adopted by the great majority of his creditors in trusting to his 
exertions. ‘These Jews pressed him hard, and he was nearly declaring himself 2 
bankrupt, and taking shelter in the Sanctuary of Holyrood House. Their debt was 
ultimately paid, unknown to Scott, by Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, the head of an 
Edinburgh banking-house, to whom a large sum was owing. This was not the first 
time that Sir William, who had been the successful suitor for the hand of Margaret 
Stuart, Scott’s first and devotedly-served ‘ladylove, had come forward in this generous 


manner to help him. 
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in the West Indies. The novel is perhaps the best of those 
written during this period, though Azne of Geierstein—in which, 
almost forthe first time, Scott “divined” foreign scenery as to 
which he had no special opportunities of supplying his own 
want of personal acquaintance—is not without its merit, even 
among the Waverley Novels. The two that remain were 
written after his apoplectic seizure. How many readers of 
Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous, when they have 
been inclined to contrast them unfavourably with Jvanhoe or Old 
Mortality, have remembered that they were the work of a man 
who already, it may be said, had written himself to death! 
These two novels may almost be considered as the fruit of the 
mechanical action of a great mind, working half unconsciously 
after its true spring had. been broken, and looked at in this 
light, they are highly interesting. They were written, too, when 
the clouds were closing round him in another sense. The 
Reform agitation was going on, and Sir Walter Scott, the pride 
and glory of his country, had been insulted, spit upon, and 
pelted with stones by the Liberal mob at the Jedburgh election. 
Then James Ballantyne—the man whom he had taken by the 
hand, who owed everything to him, to whom he had opened the 
way to wealth and honour, and from whom he had received ruin 
and such disgrace as ever fell upon him—could not forbear from 
wounding his feelings by his criticisms on Count Robert. Sir 
Walter had all along deferred to a wonderful degree to his 
friends—Erskine in particular, whose opinion deserved defer- 
ence, and James Ballantyne, who was of very inferior calibre 
indeed.* Ballantyne, like other men of his stamp, availed 
himself of Sir Walter’s good nature and modesty to express his 
opinions with the utmost freedom. Moreover, at the time of 
which we speak, Ballantyne had gone over to the Reform 
party, and had also imbibed some new fantastical notions on the 
matter of religion. On his last visit to Abbotsford some 
discussion on political subjects arose between the two old 
friends, and Ballantyne slipped away the next morning without 
wishing Scott farewell. They were never to meet again. 

* It was in consequence of the remonstrances of Ballantyne and Constable that the 
story of Clara Mowbrey in St. Ronan’s Well was altered, very reluctantly, by Scott. 
As the tale was originally written, and printed, her ‘‘ mock marriage had not halted at 
the profaned ceremony of the church,” and the author consented to ‘‘ cancel and 
rewrite about twenty-four pages, which was enough to obliterate to a certain extent 


the dreadful scandal, and, in a similar degree, as he always persisted, to perplex and 
weaken the course of his narrative and the due effect of its catastrophe ” (p. 551). 
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Perhaps we can take no better leave of Sir Walter Scott as an 
author than by a quotation from Mr. Lockhart relating to Castle 
Dangerous. Scott had told the story rapidly in his Essay on 
Chivalry many years before, and now that he had a fancy to 
make it into a novel he ‘was anxious lest he should have 
forgotten the scenery of Douglasdale. So his last excursion, 
before he left the country on his foreign voyage, from which 
some respite for his health was hoped, was into Douglasdale, in 
company with Mr. Lockhart. The magnificence of the sculptured 
effigies of the great lords of the family have often been 
mentioned— 


The whole people of the barony gathered round the doors, and two 
persons of extreme old age—one so old, that he well remembered Duke 
Willie—that is to say, the conqueror of Culloden—were introduced to 
tell all their local legends, while Sir Walter Scott examined by torchlight 
these silent witnesses of past greatness. It was a strange and melancholy 
scene, and its recollection prompted some passages in Castle Dangerous 
which might almost have been written at the ‘same time with 
Lammermoor. ‘The appearance of the village, too, is worthily transferred 
to the novel, and I may say the same of the surrounding landscape. 
We descended into a sort of crypt in which the Douglasses were buried 
until about a century ago, when there was room for no more ;—the 
leaden coffins around the walls being piled on each other, until the 
lower ones had been pressed flat as sheets of pasteboard, while the floor 
itself was entirely paved with others of comparatively modern date, on 
which coronets and inscriptions might be traced. Here the silver case 
which once held the noble heart of the Good Lord James himself is still 
pointed out. It is in the form of a heart, which in memory of his 
glorious mission and fate, occupies ever since tht chief place in the 
blazon of his posterity : 

The bloody heart blazed in the van 
Announcing Douglas’ dreaded name. 


This charnel-house, too, will be recognized easily. Of the redoubted 
castle itself there remains but a small detached fragment, covered with 
ivy, close to the present mansion ; but he hung over it long, or rather, 
sat beside it, drawing outlines on the turf, and arranging in his fancy the 
sweep of the old precincts (pp. 748, 749). 

He began with Branksome and the Scotts, and he ends with 
Douglas Castle and the silver heart of the Good Earl James! 


VI. 
Some of our readers may remember a beautiful essay on the 
subject on which we are now engaged which appeared in the 
British Critic* soon after the appearance of Mr. Lockhart’s 


* In October 1838, p. 423, seq. 








. 
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Life of Sir Walter Scott. We trust that some dutiful hand may 
rescue it from the utter oblivion in which many writings of a 
very high order which are committed to the ephemeral pages of 
English periodicals are too often engulfed. The author of the 
essay in question was no other than the late Mr. Keble, then 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and his object 
is to apply to the explanation of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry the 
theory, as to poetry in general, in the development which he was 
then engaged in his Prelections. Those acquainted with the 
Przlections will remember that Mr. Keble considers poetry to 
be in the main “a vent for overcharged feelings or a full 
imagination,”* or as it is put in the essay itself, “the indirect 
expression of overpowered but impeded feelings, impeded in 
their direct exhibition, as in [some] cases no doubt they are, 
partly by their very strength and intenseness, which renders 
it impossible at once to give them vent, and partly, in almost all 
minds, by an instinctive delicacy which recoils from exposing 
them openly, as feeling that they can never meet with full 
sympathy” (p. 431). The theory has been most gracefully 
worked out by Mr. Keble, in the Przlections, with regard to the 
great poets of classical antiquity, and in the essay of which we 
are now speaking, it-is applied with exquisite ingenuity to the 
case of Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Keble finds the secret of Scott’s inspiration in his 
longing and “imaginative regret for the departure of the heroic 
days from his own native soil and home”—the heroic days of 
medizval chivalry and Border clanship. It is a sort of necessity 
for the theory, at least if we are to judge from Mr. Keble’s 
application of it, that there should be some circumstances about 
the poet which have acted as impediments to the fully easy 
uncontrolled manifestation of his feelings, which have thus been 
driven to vent themselves in song. These circumstances, the 
author of the Christian Year—himself how perfect an illus- 
tration of his own theory, in his enforced exile from that 
Catholicism for which his whole heart yearned !—finds in the 
case of Scott in such matters as his lameness, which might have 
kept him often indoors, his profession as a lawyer, which had a 
natural tendency to withdraw him from the region of romance, 
and in his early and poignant disappointment in love of which 
mention has been made, and which may have filled him with 


* This is his own account of his idea in a letter to a friend, February 1832, afte: 
his first Lectures (Zife of Avdie, p. 199. 1st Edn.). 
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feelings which he could communicate in no other way than in 
verse. Mr. Keble adds other circumstances, such as the closing 
of the Continent during a great part of Scott’s career, and his 
ignorance of Greek poetry: and he explains how, in this view of 
the case, all these, at first sight, impeding circumstances were 
turned by the “instinctive art of this rare genius” into 
“profitable materials and helps of one kind or another.” We 
have said enough to indicate, in the briefest possible way, the 
main line of Mr. Keble’s Essay, but we must deny ourselves the 
pleasure of doing more than this for the present—repeating the 
expression of our sincere wish that it may be republished by the 
literary heirs of the writer, or by some one else, together with 
other stray writings of a man who seldom wrote anything at 
random or anything that is not, in its kind, worthy of preservation. 

It has sometimes seemed to us that, beautiful as this theory 
is, it is too much coloured by the peculiar characteristics of the 
mind of its author to be received as of universal application 
without either modification or enlargement. Mr. Keble, we 
think, has somewhere remarked of Izaak Walton, that he has 
given a tinge of his own character to the portraits of all the 
worthies he has drawn. They have a family likeness, which 
comes from the mind of the limner, much as is so frequently 
the case with any number of actual portraits when drawn by the 
same artist. Mr. Keble has infected all his poets with a regret, 
a desiderium, a longing retrospective plaintiveness, which, after 
all, is not quite necessary to the theory of “overcharged feelings 
or full imagination.” It was the secret of his own poetry, which 
is one long yearning after a lost Church, of which he was at the 
same time trying to suppose that he enjoyed the presence. It 
was, no doubt, also, the secret, or part of the secret, of most of the 
ancient poetry, the plaintiveness of which is one of its greatest 
charms. But ancient poetry could not but be plaintive. The 
ancient heathen poets sang under a cloud of perplexity, with the 
sun of truth sinking ever nearer and nearer to its setting, and 
with the fallen and still falling leaves of pure and severe traditions 
ever heaping themselves around their feet, But poetry has a 
still wider range than that which is here assigned to it. Poetry 
is the music of the mind, the song of the heart; it may be 
always a yearning, a reaching forth and a striving after the ideal, 
in whose gorgeous colours it clothes all that it touches, but the 
ideal may reside in the future, in the present, as well as in the 
past, it may be the object of joy, hope, triumph, exultation, as 
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well as of regret, and its image may nerve the heart to battle and 
victory and martyrdom as well as soothe the mournful and lull 
to sleep the sorrows of the bereaved and the exile. Poetry is a 
perpetual fountain of life, energy, and beauty, and it can pour 
itself forth of its own abundance, and with no other motive 
power to set it to work than its own delight and joy in the 
activity of creation, and in the native loveliness of what it 
creates, as if it could never be weary of giving birth to grand 
figures and pictures full of sweetness, and was ever on the look 
out for new worlds of imagination to people with life and glory. 
The almost inexplicable pleasure which it is natural to us to feel 
in reading fine works of poetry and fiction may be taken as a 
sort of dull echo of the joy which their production must cause to 
those who create them. Every department and phase of human 
life, the whole world we live in, all our hopes and prospects in 
futurity as well as our past history, all that God has created and 
done and will do for us, is the sphere of the intense though 
tranquil activity of the poetic faculty. Poetry soars in the 
Song of Deborah as well as in the wailing of David over 
Jonathan, it foreshadows future glories with Isaias or ponders the 
system of God’s kingdom with Job, at the same time that it 
sings the mournful songs of Jeremias under the willows of the 
rivers of Babylon. If modern poetry, again, is more plaintive 
and despairing than the poetry of the best ages of Christendom, 
it is because the days are again becoming dim with the 
twilight of heathenish doubt. 

Sir Walter Scott’s poetry is full of life, movement, and 
martial breathlessness. It caught the heart of the nation when it 
appeared, not simply by turning it back upon the glories and 
beauties of the past, upon that “decaying chivalry” on which 
Mr. Keble supposes him to have dwelt with an_ especial 
fondness,* but because it was a strain such as Tyrtzus might 


* “It is observable that Scott loved throughout to dwell rather on the decaying age 
of chivalry than on its high and palmy state. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
suit him better on the whole than the period of the Crusades, or of the wars of York 
and Lancaster ; chiefly, as we believe, because the former era seemed to be more within 
reach, and more easily blended itself with the recollections of his boyhood. According 
to the strong common sense and love of truth which were prevailing ingredients 
in his character as a man, mere fancy never satisfied him as a poet. He always wanted 
to realize things, to feel that he had under him a true substantial spot of earth; and 
living, as he did, in a kind of imaginative regret for the decay of chivalry and clanship, 
the age of Elizabeth, when such splendours were in great measure matters of history, 
had something in it more engaging to him than the earlier generations of knights and 
enchanters of whom he read in his favourite romances” (British Critic, pp. 446, 447). 
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have sung to them, which kindled their patriotic ardour and 
military enthusiasm at a time when every man expected to have 
to fight for the protection of his home and of all that he held 
most dear. The clash of arms rings through all his poems, and 
it is that clash of arms which was heard at Bannockburn and at 
Flodden Field. It is perhaps true to say that he looked back with 
“ imaginative regret” on the olden times, but it was his mission 
to revive their martial and patriotic spirit as well as to bring 
back or, rather, carry on in his own life, the system of clanship 
and feudal brotherhood between rich and poor, gentle and 
common, which then prevailed. He caught the manliness, the 
vigour, the venturesome courage and noble hearty courtesy of 
the ages of chivalry, and breathed them, as it were, into a gene- 
ration which had sore need of them if the national life of 
England and Scotland was to be preserved and handed on to 
their posterity. In this way he won mens’ ear, not merely 
because his notes were new, not merely, again, because he had 
the instinct, the true poetic instinct, to connect his poetry with 
the rivers and lakes and mountains and old ruins of the Border 
and the Highlands, and with the traditions floating in the 
mouths of the peasantry that dwelt by them. The Lake 
poetry was to a certain extent local, Burns also was local, but 
neither the Lake poetry nor Burns linked the national history to 
the local scenery as Scott did, neither of them, which is far more, 
made the chivalrous patriotism of the past ages the main burthen 
of their song. It was not simply the past, but the courage and 
manly virtues of the past, which he set before the men of his 
time, and won their hearts by so setting. 

Thus, we think, the circumstances under which Scott lived 
had much to do with the outflow of his poetry, especially in his 
earlier period, which reaches down to the beginning of his 
romances. Later on, if we may so say, he repaid the olden 
time for the heroism which he had borrowed from it, by setting 
it forth in a range of gorgeous pictures, which fixed the minds of 
men upon it as well as upon him. At this period the exercise 
of his creative power became to him as a draught of intense joy, 
and he gave forth freely and exuberantly the treasures that were 
within him. He painted one beautiful picture after another, the 
background and colouring of which were always historical, and 
almost always local, and—a fact of much significance—his rich 
humour and deep pathos were almost always Scotch, the growth 
of his own paternal soil. His ideal is in all cases high. It 
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is still vigorous virtue, manly prowess, generous suffering, 
patient endurance, the best and noblest part of the past, as 
far as he could read it, on which he dwells. If it was not 
given him to rise to the highest conception of supernatural 
virtues, still, neither in his life nor in his works, do we see 
traces of that detestable selfsufficiency of the natural man, 
the practical Pelagianism of the age, which has done so 
much harm in the writings of some of his followers. He was 
a man of his generation as to many prejudices, and much 
more as to many ignorances then prevalent, even as to the 
ancient system which he did so much to restore to honour. He 
was a man of his generation, too, in many imperfections which 
we might well wish away, in his too frequent use of expletives, in 
his indulgence to the vices of some of his intimates, in his 
readiness to fight a duel, and the like. Perhaps if he had been 
more above others he would have done them less good. Accord- 
ing to the standard of his time, he was a singularly spotless 
character: a man of true nobility of mind, purity of life, and 
dignity of heart according to the standard of any time. And 
finally, with the truest simplicity, his writings embody the ideal 
which he set before himself as a mark to aim at. 

Certainly then it cannot have been by chance that a man so 
great in his gifts, so great in his character, so far-reaching in his 
influence, should have come just when he did to light up before 
the eyes of the nineteenth century the unknown virtues and 
beauties of the Catholic past! To a smaller man, like Jeffrey, 
it seemed inexplicable pedantry, deserving at the best of indul- 
gence, that, to use his own words, “an author endowed with 
such talents should consume them in imitations of obsolete 
extravagance, and in the representation of manners and 
sentiments in which none of his readers can be expected to 
take much interest, except the few who can judge of their 
exactness. To write a modern romance of chivalry seems to 
be much such a fantasy as to build a modern abbey, or an 
English pagoda” (Edinburgh Review, 1808, on Marmion). These 
are the words and thoughts of the eighteenth century, of the 
generation formed by Voltaire and Shaftesbury; and it is curious 
that the same writer who had so little sympathy for Scott’s 
patriotic ardour against the first Napoleon should have been so 
little able to comprehend the significance of that return to the 
past which was begun by the Lay of the Last Minstrel and 
Marmion. And as in Jeffrey we see the spirit of the century 
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of pettiness and conceit, so in Scott we may read the uncon- 
scious prophecy, as we trust, of better days still to come, which 
he has had his own part, though an indirect part, in calling into 
existence, and which he could never himself have anticipated 
without putting himself at too great a distance from the men 
whom he directly influenced—days which may never, we trust, 
bring back the obsolete, or be wasted in sentimental ‘imitations of 
what is dead and gone, but yet days which may see a still further 
revival of the influence of.those principles of Christian life and 
Christian society which can never grow old or die, and on which 
all the hopes of the future of Europe depend. They were once 
the foundations of her happiness and the sources of her strength 
when she was as yet faithful to the Catholic Church, and they 
must regain all their ancient supremacy if the Europe in which 
we live is ever to be saved from the total destruction with which 
she is now threatened by the ever rising floods of paganism as 
hideous as that of the days of Nero or Diocletian. Imperfectly, 
no doubt, these principles reigned of old, nor, on the other hand, 
have they yet been entirely deprived of their ancient sway, even 
when the ancient faith to which they were so closely linked, has 
failed. Imperfectly they are represented in the men and women 
of the past with whom Scott has made us familiar: but still it is 
no light service for one who might, if he had been less noble and 
manly in his own character, have been but “the idle singer of an 
empty day” to have had some part in at least opening the door 
through which light and life may stream. So much a poet might 
do, and so much, at least, Sir Walter Scott has done. The issue 
must depend on the Providence of God, and the choice which a 
generation now rising may make as to the Christian laws of 
society. Those laws, at least, are immortal and indefectible, for 


Them Heav’n alone begat ; no mortal birth, 
No human strain of earth 

Is theirs: nor time may come when Lethe deep 
May lull their life to sleep : 

A Power Divine informs them and sustains, 
Who grows not old, nor wanes! * 


H. j. C. 
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The Story of the Hostages. 
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WE are told that France and Paris are doing their best to 
forget the Commune and its enormities. The trials of the 
chief Communistic prisoners at Versailles have attracted but 
little attention; much less is there any great thought about 
them in the gay and frivolous city over which they reigned for 
so many weeks. So it has been before—so perhaps it will be 
again. Men are always quick to hide from themselves whatever 
can remind them of their own depravity, and even of their own 
danger. They “adorn the sepulchres of the prophets,” and all 
the while have within them the very same passions, the very 
same hatred to good, which brought about the persecution and 
murder of the prophets. Paris disclaims all participation in the 
crimes which she has witnessed. “They were all perpetrated by 
strangers.” Certainly, no one need doubt that a large portion 
of the leaders under the Commune came from outside. In the 
early period of the revolt, the red shirts of the Garibaldian 
ruffians, a horde gathered from the dregs of every European 
population, were conspicuous. Garibaldi himself was elected 
general in chief; one of his sons was known to be in Paris. 
Nothing more was heard of him, of course, when the danger 
became serious. No doubt the “Internationale,” which appears 
to have been the real strength and backbone of the revolt, was 
made up of a great many strangers to Paris and France. But 
no number of strangers from without could have composed the 
legions which marched at the command of the Commune, the 
mob in the street which applauded so many acts of savagery, 
which profaned so many churches, and brought back, at the 
distance of eighty years, the wildest scenes and most barbarous 
outrages of the first Revolution. There is no mistaking the 
spirit of large masses of the population ; it is the same now as of 
old, the spirit which an author of our time has characterized as 
the mixture of the tiger with the monkey. 

We believe that no really thoughtful man in France can 
convince himself that the barbarities which marked the reign of 
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the Commune were the mere accidents of external influence and 
extraordinary circumstances. The poison has sunk deep and 
spread wide which has manifested itself in so frightful a manner, 
and we hear the wisest Frenchmen complaining that the evil is 
being slurred over, and the malady left to work once more in 
silence for a time, when it must and will break out afresh. True 
as this must be allowed to be, it is not less true that the malady 
rages elsewhere than in France. The symptoms which mani- 
fested themselves during the dominion of the Commune in Paris 
may show themselves at any time in almost any other great 
capital on which the weakness of the government, the cowardice 
of the “party of order,” some special opportunity like that given 
by the cessation of the seige in Paris without the disarmament of 
the dangerous classes, or some political necessity of unscrupulous 
men, like that which might urge those who pull the wires in 
Italy to cause a rising and a massacre in Rome, might for the 
moment concentrate the dark designs of the diabolical conspiracy 
against society and religion which has now for a long time been 
undermining the greater part of Europe. In London, in Berlin, 
in Vienna, and in other great cities also, distinguished by 
immense luxury by the side of immense misery, and by 
eminent goodness in many accompanied by intense depravity 
and total unbelief on the part of many more, leaders and 
organizers of the same bad stamp as those who have made so 
large a part of Paris a heap of ashes would find an abundance 
of instruments ready to their hands, and a large and fierce 
population to back them, whose savage violence would shrink 
from no outrage, and for whose intense corruption of heart no 
most shameful and inhuman excess would be too great. What 
has happened in Paris is but a revelation of an evil, the elements 
of which exist throughout the whole of Europe, and a warning 
which others as well as France may neglect to their cost. Least 
of all can those who really know England plume themselves 
upon her freedom from this terrible disease of modern society, 
the result of long continued abandonment of God and of His 
Church. . There may be cause for “ panic” and strong legislation 
in the warning which we have received from the collapse of the 
French military system in the presence of the German hordes ; 
but there is far more in this warning of which we speak,—how 
easy it is in modern times for a few bad men to impose them- 
selves as despots on a large community, and how ready a large 
mass of the population will be found to carry out their behests 
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in a series of scenes so abominable as to make it appear scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that hell itself has been let loose upon 
the world. 

English peaceableness, English love of order and respect for 
law, English horror of bloodshed, and the like, are phrases which 
happily have not as yet lost their meaning, and which represent 
to a certain extent national characteristics the tendency of which 
is to secure society upon its present basis. But great calamities, 
sudden excitemehts, unexpected catastrophes, may at any time 
lay bare the real strength of the evil principles which have been 
so long at work among us, as well as the hollowness of the truce 
which has so long existed between the dangerous classes and 
those in possession at once of wealth, property, and political 
power.’ Very little is being really done to leaven the lower 
strata of society with religious and moral principles, very little 
to bridge over the ever widening gulf between rich and poor, the 
Sybarites and proletarians of our social system, very little to 
check the active propaganda of infidelity and the detestable 
doctrines of naturalism in all its forms. Meanwhile, the 
prosperous and comfortable classes become more and more 
frivolous, more and more averse to exertion and sacrifice for 
the public good, government is weaker and weaker, more afraid 
of using authority, less able to deal energetically with important 
questions. Long peace and prosperity have enervated the nation, 
or at least made it sceptical as to the approach of any serious 
danger. All the while the danger is active beneath our feet, 
and the society which some few years ago carried Garibaldi in 
triumph and gathered the noblest and fairest in the land to do 
honour to the representative of brigandism, anarchy, bloodshed, 
and sacrilege, may some day be startled to find itself the prey of 
a populace of ruffians, who have studied very faithfully indeed 
in the school of the master whom the aristocracy taught them 
almost to adore. 

It will be well for England, if such a trial ever falls upon her, 
if she has, if not men of courage and counsel to meet or throw 
back the storm, at least victims whose patience and heroic 
resignation under the sufferings of the time may avail some- 
thing to expiate her sins and shorten the tefm of her 
chastisement. When we remember how, in June, 1848, the 
blood of the Archbishop of Paris seemed to be accepted as a 
sacrifice which for the time put an end to civil strife, we may 
venture to hope that the many brave and innocent souls of 
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saintly men who met death at the hands of the Commune in 
May, 1871, may not plead in vain for mercy upon Paris and 
France. It is this which gives a special interest to the story of 
their captivity and death, apart from that which always belongs 
to a tale of hardship and injustice nobly borne. If the sudden 
elevation of the obscure plotters of the Paris Commune, most of 
whose names were never heard before outside their own clubs, 
was an event which no one could have imagined as possible, it 
may also be said that a year ago it would have seemed insane to 
predict the fate which fell in May upon Mgr. Darboy, upon the 
President Bonjean, upon the Curé of the Madeleine, and upon 
the Jesuit and “Picpussien” Fathers and other priests and laymen 
who suffered with them. The turn of fortune which placed the 
command of the lives and properties of the citizens of Paris, and 
so many of the noblest public buildings and monuments in 
Europe, at the mercy of a set of obscure and insignificant 
ruffans, found them by no means wanting either in audacity or 
cruelty. In the same way, when the same chance threw upon 
the Chief Pastor of the diocese, and a number of devoted and 
innocent Priests and religious, the sudden lot of a long painful 
captivity with no charge alleged against them, to be ended by a 
death inflicted, in the case at least of many, with very great 
barbarity under circumstances of singular outrage, the victims 
were not found unworthy of or unprepared for the occasion. 
Christian grace and Christian virtue are the same in every age, 
the power of the Sacraments and the peaceful strength of the 
interior life do not wax old with the ageing of the world, and 
can meet the sword or bolt of the executioners as calmly in the 
nineteenth century as in the first. 


Ovrw op ekirnrov aiuwa dasnovwy, 


—and when we see the children of the Church as brave as ever 
under the sword of persecution we have an earnest that her 
powers for the healing of the nations are not yet exhausted. 

If Paris is eager to forget the Communists and their short- 
lived triumph, there is not the same readiness on the part of the 
more religious portion of the Parisian public to let the memories 
of the victims of the Commune die. The materials for an account 
of the (so called) hostages are plentiful, and we can only select 
what seems to us most interesting, without at all professing to 
exhaust the subject. The sufferers in Paris during the late 
“Terror” may be classed in two divisions, for there were 
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murders in the streets and scenes of bloodshed which recal the 
worst enormities of the first Revolution, as well as the deliberate 
murder under actual orders of the Commune of those whom they 
have chosen to consider as “hostages” for the good conduct of 
the Versailles government in the course of the civil war. There 
were also other imprisonments besides that of the “hostages ”— 
all more or less animated by that hatred of religion which gives 
so peculiarly holy a character to death suffered under such 
circumstances and for such a cause. 

The most conspicuous of the “hostages” was naturally the 
Archbishop of Paris. He was seized by the emissaries of the 
Commune on April 4th, the Wednesday in Holy Week. He 
had received warning of what was intended against him, and a 
letter in which the warning was contained was found open on his 
desk immediately after he had been carried off. He urged Mgr. 
Surat, his Grand Vicaire, to fly at once, as the blow was to be 
struck at many members of the higher clergy, but refused himself 
to seek safety in flight. He was taken in his own carriage to the 
Prefecture of Police, but, when once there, was treated with all 
the indignities which are the lot of ordinary prisoners. He was 
soon joined by others, arrested on the same pretext and for the 
same purpose. The College of the Jesuit Fathers, known as the 
Ecole Ste. Geneviéve, had been surrounded by a battalion of 
National Guards very early in the morning of the same day. It 
was entered, searched, pillaged (except that happily the library 
and physical museum escaped), and its religious tenants marched 
off to the Prefecture. The Rector, Pére Ducoudray, led the van, 
followed by seven Fathers, four laybrothers, and seven servants. 
The other chief house of the Society of Jesus in Paris—the 
residence in the Rue de Sévres—was visited the same night. 
Most of the Fathers were already dispersed in places of safety. 
Pére Olivaint, the Rector, was left, with Pére Lefebvre and some 
laybrothers. The house was searched, nominally for arms, but 
in reality for money and anything else that might be of value to 
the patriotic officials of the Commune. The two Fathers had 
just time to run to their cells, and consume the two sacred Hosts 
which had alone been reserved since the morning, and then they 
presented themselves to their strange visitors. Pére Caubert, the 
Procurator of the house, was in a place of shelter as a guest of 
some nuns: but the “caisse” was found in his room, and as no 
one could open it, the officials insisted on his being sent for. He 
was fetched, and the caisse was found to be entirely empty. The 
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Procurator, along with Pére Olivaint, was marched under escort 
to the Prefecture to join their companions of the Rue Lhomond. 
Pére Lefebvre, for some reasor which no one could devine, was 
left to take caré of the house “in the name of the Commune.” 
He remained in charge until the end of the siege, and before 
that time had actually occasion to plead the order that had been 
given him, to take care of the house, against the invasion of 
another band of Communalists who were sent to seize it, but 
with an order in which there was a technical inaccuracy. 

Mgr. Surat was arrested at the same time with the Arch- 
bishop, and accompanied him to the Prefecture of Police, and 
afterwards, as we shall see, to the other prisons to which he was 
sent. M. Deguerry, the venerable Curé of the Madeleine, was 
seized on the morning of the 5th of April (Holy Thursday). 
His presbytery was attacked, entered, and pillaged, and, though 
he was able to disguise himself and escape into a neighbouring 
garden, he was seized by a National Guard and hurried off to 
the Prefecture. The number of ‘arrested persons was gradually 
swelled. Two Priests of the Compagnie des Missions Etrangéres, 
the celebrated society which has sent so many missionaries to 
China, the Corea, and, indeed, all parts of the heathen world, 
were seized in the streets on the same 4th of April which had 
witnessed the arrest of the Archbishop and the Jesuit Fathers. 
These two priests, M. Houillon and M. Perny, were first of all 
taken to the College in the Rue Lhomond, whose inmates had 
just been escorted to the Prefecture, and were in time to witness 
the last scenes of the sack of that house. One of them saw a 
young officer of the National Guard possessing himself of the 
sacred vessels of the altar, which had just been discovered. 
After many hours’ detention, M. Houillon and his companion 
were taken to the Prefecture. They had both passports perfectly 
en régle, but they were not allowed to send for them. At the 
Prefecture they fell in with M. Abbé Allard, who was an 
aumonier des ambulances, and had spent the greater part of that 
very day in assisting the wounded. He had his passport and 
other documents of the kind on his person, but they did not save 
him. Among other prisoners may also be mentioned one of the 
Vicaires of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, M. Sabatier, an admirable 
parish priest, who was told beforehand of the intention to arrest 
him, but would not fly, and M. l’abbé Planchat, a simple chaplain 
of an orphanage for poor children, a humble, retired, self-denying 
man, pinching himself to the utmost of rigour for the sake of 
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his poor little patronage. The day following, seven seminarists 
of St. Sulpice were added to the number—they had gone in all 
simplicity to the Prefecture to ask for passports. The four 
Fathers of the Congregation of Picpus, whose’ names we shall 
find later on in the list of the massacred, were not seized till the 
12th of April. They were taken at once to the Conciergerie, 
which was the second stage in the captivity of the Archbishop 
and his companions. The Archbishop himself, the President 
Bonjean, and three Jesuit Fathers, Péres Ducoudray, Clerc, and 
De Béngy, were transferred to the prison of Mazas as early as 
the 6th of April. The other prisoners from the Conciergerie 
followed on April 13. 

It need not be said that there was no accusation against all 
these ecclesiastics of various grades, no formal process of exami- 
nation. or conviction. The pretext appears to have been that 
they were seized as hostages, to give the Commune some hold 
upon the Government at Versailles, which might be willing to 
make some concession for the sake of saving distinguished and 
honoured lives. But the condition of hostage is not a criminal 
condition, and the Archbishop, Mgr. Surat, the President 
Bonjean (of the Cour de Cassation, a layman), and the others, 
were treated with the utmost rigour. The regime of Mazas, to 
which prison they were transferred on the 13th of April, may be 
compared to that of Millbank, among ourselves. It is the place 
for criminals condemned to long periods of imprisonment. 
The Archbishop and the rest were conveyed to Mazas in the 
“cellular” carriages of the French police—in which each seat is 
a separate and very small cell, under lock and key, allowing the 
scantiest possible provision of air and none of light. These 
“cells” often deprive their inmates of consciousness if the 
journey during which they are used is at all long. The rigour 
used with the “hostages” was at first extreme. It is said that 
the prison authorities received special instructions to aggravate 
the sufferings of the Archbishop. His cell was most unhealthy, 
he had no table, no writing materials, not even his breviary. 
The utter solitude and silence of Mazas are enough to break 
down any spirit, and the diet is meagre and bad in the extreme : 
if something of the same kind were dealt out to our wellfed 
culprits at Millbank there would be a popular agitation against 
the inhumanity of the Government. Insults, moreover, which 
seem to have been the fruit of design, were not wanting to the 
Archbishop. At last the chief physician of the prison somewhat 
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disconcerted the Commune by informing its members that unless 
some steps were taken to improve the treatment of the Arch- 
bishop he would die in a fortnight. As this would not have 
suited their purpose, he was removed to a better cell, allowed the 
use of books and papers, and permitted to receive his food 
from friends outside. In this second stage of his treatment he 
received the visit of Mr. Washbourne, the American minister, 
who published an account of his interview at the time. He 
describes the appearance of the Archbishop as deplorable and 
touching, but his spirits were calm and even gay, and to all offers 
of assistance he replied that at present he was in need of 
nothing. 

It would appear that after a time the condition of the 
hostages in general was recognized as that of political prisoners 
rather than convicts, and that they were in consequence allowed 
such alleviations of their hardships as those which have been 
already mentioned. Letters were permitted, though of course 
they had to pass inspection ; presents of food, clothes, books, 
and the like, were also allowed. As the captivity at Mazas 
lasted till almost the last week in May, there was plenty of 
time given to them to feel the effects of that extreme isolation 
in which the system of this prison places its inmates, and to 
occupy themselves in any manner that occurred to them as the 
most natural or useful for them under the circumstances. We 
have a fair number of scraps of information concerning these six 
weeks at Mazas in the various publications which have appeared 
in Paris since the overthrow of the Commune. M. Perny, one 
of the missionaries of the Congregation des Missions Etrangéres 
already mentioned, who, more fortunate than his colleague, M. 
Houillon, survived even the subsequent transfer to La Roquette, 
has written a brochure called Deux Mois de Prison, in which are 
many interesting details, though they seem to have been some- 
what “worked up” for the newspaper in which they originally 
appeared. Pére Ponlevoy, the Provincial Superior of the Jesuits 
in Paris, has carefully collected information concerning the 
captivity of the five members of his own Society who were 
taken with the Archbishop to Mazas, and afterwards to La 
Roquette, and who all suffered death. We may notice these, 
and other publications of the kind, elsewhere. 

P. Olivaint and P. Caubert, who had been left at the 
Conciergerie for a week after their three brethren, had been 
relieved and consoled in that prison by the charity of friends in 
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Paris. Food and other comforts had been conveyed to them, 
and on the very morning of their departure for Mazas their 
friends had managed to procure them the ineffable joy of 
receiving Holy Communion in their cells.* A few days after 
the transference of these two Fathers to Mazas, two more of 
their brethren were sent to join them, Pére Bazin and a 
laybrother named Auri¢re. They had been arrested at the 
Railway Station of the Chemin de Fer du Nord by Le Moussu, 
just as they were on the point of leaving Paris. They were the 
only two of the Jesuits sent to Mazas who escaped with their 
lives.t The number of prisoners, however, was increased soon 
after (April 18) by four Fathers of the Congregation of Picpus, 
who had been seized a few days before and taken to the 
Conciergerie, Péres Radigue, Tuffier, Rouchouse, and Tardieu 
—all of them holding important positions in their Congregation. 
P. Radigue, the Prior, is said to have asked one of the chief of 
the Commune what crimes they were charged with, and received 
in answer the brutal words—JV’est ce pas assez que vous soyes 
prétres et réligieux ?* 

All that we are told of the life at Mazas, which lasted for 
these priests and religious till the fatal day of the 22nd of May, 
speaks of peace, calm, resignation, and prayer. Some of the 


* We find it mentioned (Zes M/artyrs de la Seconde Terreur, par le Vicomte de la 
Vausserie, p. $1) that two of the Professors of St. Sulpice, who were seized about the 
same time with the other victims of whom we have spoken above, were allowed to 
say Mass daily in the prison of La Santé, where they were confined. The fact seems 
to have been, that the authorities and officials of the several prisons were often well- 
disposed men, revolting inwardly against the barbarous tyranny of the Commune 
almost as much as the prisoners themselves. M. de Beauvais, the physician at Mazas, 
rendered great services to the Archbishop, M. Deguerry, M. Bonjean, and the rest 
(Perny, Deux Mois de prison, p. 84). This was only to be expected : but the gaolers 
themselves were on the side of the prisoners. One of them even told M. Perny that 
they would expose their lives to defend the hostages if the people of the Commune 
came to put them to death (p. 125). When the army reached that part of Paris, an 
order was sent from the Commune to set the prison on fire. The greffer Cantrel, 
supported by some others of the subordinate officers, resisted the execution of the 
order, and even placed Garreau, who had been made director by the Commune, and 
who was a thoroughgoing ruffian, under a sort of arrest till the prison was occupied by 
the soldiers. When this took place, they handed him over to the captain in command, 
and he was immediately shot. 

+ The other Jesuit Fathers and brothers, who, together with some servants, had 
been arrested at the Rue Lhomond, were liberated on the 12th April from the 
Conciergerie. 

t We find the names of six more Priests of the Congregation Picpus in the 
subsequent list of the prisoners at La Roquette, but we are not told whether they were 
previously confined at Mazas. The same remark applies to a considerable number of 


other ecclesiastics. 
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Fathers had put themselves into retreat from the beginning of 
their imprisonment. The Pére Olivaint seems to have begun the 
Spiritual Exercises in the Prefecture itself, and to have carried 
them on to the end. The letters from Mazas which are preserved 
breathe happiness and abandonment to the will of God, a tender 
interest in their friends outside, and a deep gratitude for the 
many efforts made to alleviate the hardships of their condition. 
Pére Caubert had even a good word to say for Mazas itself— 


The regime of this prison [he writes] although it has its austere and 
severe aspect, is not in itself hurtful to the health. We have to take 
exercise out of doors for an hour a day, but alone and in our turn. 
Persons of delicate stomachs can get themselves the food that they 
require. ‘Twice a week we have dowi//on and a bit of beef. ‘The house 
is clean, orderly and regular. ‘The prisoners are treated with all due 
regard, and there is an exsemble about the house which does credit to 
the director, since all depends on him, and which is an evidence of his 
care. [The ordinary director was not of course the ruffian Garreau.] 
You may go every day to see the doctor and apothecary. “There is a 
library with a large number of books in great variety, and any one may 
ask for them. 

Mazas is built on the radiating plan, its long galleries, story 
above story, all meeting in a central hall, which used to be a 
chapel; but the Commune had taken care that the prisoners 
should not have the consolation either of hearing Mass or 
venerating our Lord in His Sacramental presence in the 
Tabernacle. This want gave occasion to one of the ingenuities 
of Christian charity which reminds us of the scene in Fadiola 
where the boy who is sent to carry the Blessed Sacrament to the 
prisoners is set upon and murdered in the street. Happily no 
such fate met the good rdligieuses, for such we believe they were, 
who procured, for some at least of the prisoners of Mazas, the 
consolation of receiving, after so long a time of privation, the 
Source of all strength and light in Holy Communion. Under 
the date of the 12th of May we find Pére Olivaint writing to 
thank his correspondent for a number of little provisions which 
have reached him. Then there occurs an ambiguous sentence, 
“mais, remarquez-bien: petits pots et petites bottes, plutét que 
grandes bottes ct grands pots.” We gather from other pages of 
the same correspondence that the Péres were sometimes even 
overburthened with presents that reached them from without. 
Pére Caubert, whom we have already quoted, seems to remon- 
strate against this superabundant charity. But these /etites 
boites and petits pots meant something more than a remonstrance 
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of the same kind. On the 11th of May three little doftes were 
passed into the prison for P. Olivaint, P. Clerc, and P. Ducouday. 
Each contained four consecrated hosts. One of the strict regu- 
lations of Mazas which was never relaxed was that which forbade 
any communication or conversation between the prisoners. They 
might receive visitors, on certain days, as a special favour, but 
they were absolutely cut off from one another. Thus the 
Fathers who received the inestimable treasure of the Blessed 
Sacrament into their cells were unable to share their privileges 
with those who had not been so happy. By an act of 
Providence, however, the difficulty was removed just when a few 
hours more would have made it too late. On the 22nd of May the 
Blessed Sacrament was carried once again to the prison by two 
ladies, and this time there was provision made for all the Jesuit 
Fathers. Each one of the five received four sacred hosts, 
wrapped up in a small corporal, and placed in a small box, 
whica again was put in a silk bag which could be hung round 
the neck. It was in reality the vzaticum which had been sent for 
the Fathers, and for many of their companions also, including 
the Archbishop. 

Up to this date of the 22nd of May, there had been little to 
break the monotony of the life at Mazas. The Archbishop had 
received a few visits, Pére Caubert, in the same way, had been 
visited by the American Minister and another friend. Pére 
Ducoudray had been visited by a lady, who had obtained 
permission to take a gentleman as her companion, and this 
gentleman was no other than one of the Father's own religious 
brethren, who was thus able to hear his confession in Latin, 
while the lady sat with them in the parlour. They had made, as 
we have said, the Exercises of a retreat, and they had been 
plentifully supplied with books. Pere Clerc was engaged in 
preparing a course of mathematical lectures which he hoped to 
deliver in the College of Ste. Genevieve as soon as he was set at 
liberty. 

We have fewer details about the other prisoners. M. Perny 
tells us of the brave devotion of a blind advocate, M. Etienne 
Plou, who conceived the idea of applying to be allowed to 
defend the hostages if, as was expected, they were to be placed 
before a Council of War before the execution to which it was 
already felt that they were doomed. He obtained leave, with 
much difficulty, to put himself in communication with the 
Archbishop, M. Deguerry, M. Bonjean, and others. This service 
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was by no means without danger to himself. If he had been 
made a hostage himself, on account of the interest he manifested 
in the hostages, he would not have been the only prisoner at 
Mazas who had been placed there on that account. One of the 
ecclesiastics, M. Blondeau, Curé of Plaisance, had asked to see a 
friend, also a priest, the aumonier of La Roquette, M. Crozés, 
a man very well known for his zeal and piety. M. Crozés went 
to Raoul Rigault to ask permission. “It is impossible to refuse 
you anything,” was the generous reply of the Communist 
leader. So he gave M. Crozés a note to the bureau de la Sureté 
Générale and two citoyens to take charge of him there. The 
chef de bureau added his signature, and M. de Crozés was 
admitted to Mazas, and shown into an empty cell. On his 
asking for the Curé de Plaisance, however, he was told that he 
brought his own sentence of imprisonment. For the rest, once 
only did Father Radigue send a line to his Superior to tell him 
not to be disquieted about him, as he was full of joy in all his 
tribulations. But at length the successes of the Versailles army 
began to threaten the very existence of the Commune, and its 
members began to see that if they were to execute their 
murderous purposes at all it must be done soon. It will be seen 
that the charitable hands which sent the Holy Communion to 
Mazas on the 22nd of May were not a moment too soon. 

M. Perny tells us that on Sunday the 21st of May, some of 
the servants of the prison had given him good hope of early 
deliverance. The army of Versailles was making great progress, 
and it was thought it would manceuvre so as to obtain possession 
of Mazas itself. The next morning the same wellwishers 
brought him the news of the entry of the army into Paris. It 
was already at the Trocadero and the Champ de Mars. He 
threw himself on his knees to give thanks to God, but the 
thought came strongly upon him that the Divine Justice was not 
yet appeased. In the afternoon there was still hope, when a 
gaoler came to tell him that the prisoners were to be transported 
to La Roquette! La Roquette is the prison for the condemned to 
death, and there appears to have been some objection to putting 
the victims to death at Mazas. The account of the journey 
from one prison to the other is thus given— 

I got into a van (une voiture de demenagement). There I found 
Monseigneur Darboy with his secretary. I was, then, the third on the 
list! I offered my respects at once to the venerable prelate, and 


took my place on his left side. He seemed much pulled down 
There were no seats in the van, and we sat on a narrow bench on one 
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side of it. An old man whom I did not know came next — it was 
M. Bonjean. Then came the Curé of the Madaleine, Monseigneur Surat, 
Vicar General, and M. Bayle, Promoteur of the diocese. Then a layman 
whom none of us recognized, and who spoke to no one during our 
journey. It was M. Jecker, the famous Mexican banker. In the last 
place I saw M. Houillon get in, my brother missionary of China. 

A second van was standing in the same court, and was to go 
with us. While it was being prepared, the inmates of the first exchanged 
a few words with a melancholy smile. The Curé of the Madeleine 
asked me eagerly if I had any recent news of his cousin, a Bishop 
in China. ‘See, Monseigneur,” he said to the Archbishop, “these two 
from the East who are come to Paris to get martyred!” M. Bonjean 
talked with kindness to his Grace about the circumstances of his life, 
occasions when they had formerly met, and the like. The Curé of the 
Madeliene seemed to me as calm and as free from anxiety as if he 
were going to pay an ordinary visit to a friend. 

On the other hand, M. Bonjean seemed to have suffered much in 
the prison, but he was very calm, and his conversation was gay and 
bright. As for the Archbishop, he spoke httle: he just smiled as 
he heard what his neighbours said and then relapsed into a state 
of deep thought. I have every reason for thinking that the reason 
of this was the sufferings he had endured at Mazas and the delicate 
state of his health, . . . . No complaint was made as to the 
past, nor, as to the present, was there any murmuring as to the hateful 
treatment to which we were being subjected. Not even the motive 
of our removal was discussed. Nor was the state of political affairs at 
the moment mentioned. 

We remained nearly an hour in the van waiting in the court of 
Mazas. The crowd outside was immense and impatient. It was 
known that the clergy were to be transported to La Roquette. The 
crowd beat violently at the gate, threatening to break it in if it were 
not opened. When I saw this crowd of children of both sexes, women 
of the lower orders, men in blouses, with their faces full of exasperation, 
shouting in fierce joy at what they saw, I felt perhaps more painfully 
than ever before in my life. The flood of people, increasing in number 
every minute, accompanied our van. ‘The lowest insults, the most 
shameless cries issued at once from all mouths—their faces were hideous. 
Never could you imagine a scene so terrible. I thought I saw a legion 
of angry devils following us. 

The Archbishop cast down his eyes. I looked at him from time to 
time, saying to him in my heart: “ This is your flock!” Once or twice 
the Curé of the Madeleine said to him, “ You hear, Monseigneur ?” 
Then there was the cry, “Stop, stop! why go further? Let the scoundrels 
get out here! Cut them in pieces here! No further! Get out, get 
out!” You would have thought them a herd of tigers, thirsting for 
blood ! 

What a disgrace to humanity! The soldiers of the Commune could 
hardly keep back the angry crowd. ‘The van went at a foot’s pace, 
as if. to let us drink to the dregs this cup of bitterness. Instead of 
going along the Boulevards, we were taken through the Rue du 
Faubourg-Saint Antoine, and all those parts so devoted to the Com- 
mune. We all thought the journey very long. . . . 
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It was about eight at night when we arrived at La Roquette. We 
were taken into a waiting-room on the left of the gate, and there 
we waited for more than an hour and a half. They were probably 
putting our names on the register. I also heard a keeper saying that 
our cells were not ready, as our transfer to La Roquette had been 
ordered all on a sudden. 


La Roquette differed from Mazas in one or two very im- 
portant particulars. The cells were even worse and more scantily 
furnished—what could prisoners who were so soon to pass to 
execution want? Another hardship was that provisions were 
still more scanty. Probably the usual source of supply was 
interrupted in consequence of the state of Paris—perhaps, also, 
it was not usual for La Roquette to have so many inmates at 
once. M. Perny tells us there were forty-two “ hostages” on one 
floor, and more than eighty on another. From whatever cause, 
however, there was hardly anything to eat during the time that 
passed between the arrival of the prisoners at la Roquette and 
their execution; which in the case of the first list of victims took 
place two days after. Another hardship was the absolute impos- 
sibility of communication with friends outside. Nevertheless, 
these disadvantages were far more than compensated to them by 
the counteracting blessing of being at least allowed to speak to 
one another and assist one another in the preparation for death 
which now became the great thought of all. There were two 
hours of common “recreation” in the day, when the prisoners 
were allowed to converse together in the gallery outside their 
cells or in the court below. 

These precious hours were well spent by the prisoners at 
La Roquette. The Archbishop was made acquainted with the 
existence of the precious treasure which the Jesuit Fathers 
carried with them, and after making his confession, received 
communion from the hands of Pére Olivaint on the morning of 
the 24th. The President Bonjean came up to his Grace the 
same day, when they were taking their recreation, with a radiant 
face. ‘“Monseigneur,” he said, “I have said much evil of the 
Jesuits, and I have persecuted them, or at least I have pursued 
them, as far as I was able. Well! They have ended by 
converting me, and Pére Clerc has just heard my confession.” 
Such were the occupations of the 23rd of May. The sacred 
hosts were divided, and it is believed that all the priests who 
were confined together received the sacred viaticum. All the 
other hostages made their confession and received absolution. 
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Meanwhile, step by step, the Versailles army, masters of a 
large part of Paris, were closing in the Commune. Resistance 
was hopeless, and negotiation was out of the question. Nothing 
remained but to destroy as much of Paris as was possible, and to 
fall extinguished amid ruin and bloodshed, like the savage old 
King who had shed his own children’s blood and was determined 
that his own death should cause mourning to his enemies by the 
simultaneous destruction of their own families. At six o’clock on 
the evening of the 24th of May, the Feast of our Lady the Help 
of Christians, orders were sent to La Roquette to shoot at once 
all the hostages. The gveffier, a sensible and humane man, 
objected to the order for the sake of gaining time. Three or 
four soldiers of the Commune, he said, were reported to have 
been shot at the barricade of the Rue Caumartin. It was 
obvious there must be a mistake. Sixty lives could never be taken 
in reprisal for so small a number. The bearer of the order, 
perhaps not sorry for the excuse, went back to the Mairie of the 
11th Arrondissement, and represented what had been said at La 
Roquette. The Commune agreed to be content with six victims 
that time, and named the Archbishop, M. Bonjean, M. Deguerry, 
M. Allard, and the Jesuit Fathers Clerc and Ducoudray. Again 
the official at La Roquette objected. The Commune had expressly 
declared it must have the blood of priests, but M. Bonjean was 
no priest—the list must be inexact. This time the officer was 
inflexible, and there was no further means of procuring the 
delay which might perhaps have saved the prisoners. 

The detachment sent to shoot the hostages was composed of 
some of the ruffianly band known as Vengeurs de la Commune, 
and of soldiers of different corps. The leader entered the corridor 
into which the cells opened with great fracas, followed by a horde 
of his men. One of them shouted out to the prisoners to answer 
to their names, and the list was then read. The six victims 
presented themselves calmly. It was eight o'clock at night, and 
they may well have been thinking that one day more, at least, 
was passed in safety. La Roquette is surrounded by a double 
chemin de ronde, two walks one outside the other, between high 
walls which separate it from the streets around. The door of 
the chemin de ronde was fastened, and the keys could not be 
found. Was this another device of the people of the prison to 
gain time? At ali events the doors were broken in.* The 

* It does not seem certain whether it was the door of the first or of the outer 
chemin de ronde that was fastened. M. Perny speaks of the place as a préau. 
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accounts that are given of this last scene all agree in speaking of 
the outrageous insults with which the Vengeurs received their 
victims. It is said that one of their own officers interfered, 
saying that they were sent to shoot the men, not to outrage 
them. The party passed under the windows of the cells in which 
their companions were confined. These could see the Archbishop 
giving his arm to M. Bonjean, and the Péres Clerc and Ducou- 
dray supporting the tottering steps of the Curé of the Madeleine. 
M. Allard, the brave and devoted aumonier des ambulances, 
marched by himself last. One of the prisoners waved his 
handkerchief from a window, another gave the six victims 
absolution as they passed. Pére Ducoudray returned the salute 
of his friend, and then was seen to take the viaticum which he 
had hitherto reserved on his heart. After a time, the wall of 
the chemin hid the whole party from view. The hostages were 
taken to the south-eastern corner of the exterior enceinte, and 
there ranged in a line. Their friends heard the discharge of a 
volley, then a few detached shots, and then the stillness of 
death. 

The night was disturbed some time after by the pillage of 
the cells of the victims by some of their executioners. It might 
have been thought that there was not much worth plundering 
there. Very early in the morning a rumbling noise was heard 
outside: it was the cart taking away the six bodies to be cast 
into the common /fosse at Pére la Chaise. Thursday, the 24th, 
passed sadly but quietly. The survivors met as before, at their 
recreation in the walk, and Mgr. Surat proposed to some of the 
priests to make a vow to the Blessed Virgin that if they were 
saved they would for three years say once a month a mass in 
her honour. One “hostage” perished on this day—M. Jecker, 
the Mexican banker. He was summoned to the greffe, and 
never reappeared. The manner and place of his assasination 
are unknown. 

The next day was rainy, and the hostages took their recrea- 
tion in the corridor instead of out of doors. The bombardment 
had been raging at no great distance, and the prison seemed 
somewhat in confusion. The prisoners had very little to eat or 
drink. It was already well on in the afternoon when an 
officer of the Commune appeared with a second list. This time 
the victims were to be in large numbers—fifty at least. The 
names were called: Pére Olivaint, Caubert, and de Bengy, of 
the Society of Jesus (P. de Bengy’s name was badly written, 
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and he himself came forward and answered before the officer 
could make it out), four Fathers of Picpus, already named, 
M. Planchat, the chaplain of the GEuvre des Patronages (he was 
called by his friends the petit St. Vincent de Paul), M. Sabatier, 
Vicaire of Notre Dame de Lorette, and M. Seigneret, a seminarist 
of St. Sulpice. Five laymen and about thirty-five soldiers made 
up the required number. Some of these chosen victims were in 
slippers, and without their hats, but the officers told them they 
need not fetch them. They were hurried down stairs to the 
grcffc, and their companions saw and heard no more of them.* 
It was half past four when the cortége (having passed from 
La Roquette to Pére la Chaise, and thence by the boulevard 
and the rue des Amandreis) was passing along the Chausée 
Menilmonant. Fifty paces in advance marched a National 
Guard bareheaded, announcing that the party consisted of some 
disarmed prisoners made that morning at the Bastille. The 
condemned followed in file, two and two—very calm. They 
were told that they were being taken to a place of greater 
safety than La Roquette, and that no harm would be done 
them. Only four or five of the Priests were in soutane, the rest 
were in lay dress. The escort was about 150 strong. The shops 
were at first closed as they passed on, but, when they came to 
the boulevard Puebla, women and children crowded round them, 
pressed on their line, with imprecations and cries for their death. 
The crowd increased continually, and the guards had to protéct 
the victims from being torn to pieces. At the Rue de Belleville 
there was a halt, and it seemed as if the massacre would take 
place at once. No, they have further to go, a long way along 
the street, till we reach the rue Haxo; then they must turn up 
to the right, as far as No. 86, to a place called the Cité Vin- 
cennes, a broken half-open space, apparently, with small houses 
and gardens round it, where there is a large court in front of a 
building of considerable size, which had been made into a 
guarticr général during the insurrection. There on the left. is 
a half-built salle de bal champétre, \eft unfinished since the 


* It is curious to find statements quite inconsistent with one another as to facts 
about which it ought to be easy enough to arrive at accuracy. Pére Escalle, whose 
report to General Ladmirault is one of the most authentic documents relative to the 
massacres, tells us that the gaolers at La Roquette agreed in declaring that the second 
part of the hostages were murdered on the 25th and not the 26th. So, again, Pére 
Ponlevoy (Actes, p. 103) places the departure of the whole party for Belleville at a 
little after four in the afternoon, while M. Perny (Deux Mois de Prison, p. 180) says 
that the officer of the Commune first came to La Roquette about half-past five. 
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beginning of the Prussian war; it has a high wall at the 
further end and at the sides, in front the wall is low, having 
been only meant to carry a trellis, that the dancers within may 
have the open air to refresh them. At the Rue de Belleville a 
sort of military band strikes up and accompanies the victims. 
No more pause till the rue de Haxo is reached. Here there is a 
‘barricade with a mitrailleuse ; might it not be well to finish the 
matter here at once? But no—on to the entrance of the Cité 
Vincennes, where the passage is so narrow that the crowd is 
again borne in on the prisoners. One old priest, who could 
hardly walk, was here dragged out and shot by a woman witha 
revolver. All the time the insults, cries, outrages had continued 
—some of the priests only reached the Cité Vincennes with their 
faces covered with blood. 

One account states that the staff of various legions of the 
National Guard were found in occupation of the sort of hall of 
which we have spoken. At all events the crowd was far too 
great for any large number of those who had accompanied the 
cortége to enter along with the prisoners. Their onward march 
was at last stopped by the wall at the end. There was no line 
of soldiers drawn up formally to execute them: they were put to 
death without order, and by a hundred different hands. For 
nearly ten minutes or so the crowd outside heard a confused 
tumult of shouts, the shots of revolvers, the crack of chassepots, 
and the groans of the victims. The discharges became less 
frequent, and then there was once more silence. There is reason 
for thinking that the murderers did not content themselves with 
the simple infliction of death on their victims. The bodies were 
mutilated and half stripped, and then thrown—first those of the 
priests, then those of the sergents-de-ville, one over the other— 
into a sort of pit under the salle de bal. Two days after they 
were carefully extracted by a party of soldiers under the 
guidance of Pére Escalle, and with some difficulty recognized. 





We must content ourselves with the simplest possible state- 
ment as to the fate of the remaining “hostages.” We must 
mention, however, in the first place, three Dominican Fathers 
(two of the Third Order, of Teachers), who with two subdeacons, 
two masters, and five servants of the Ecole Albert le Grand, at 
Arcueil, had been taken about a week before to the fort of 
Bicétre, and now, after various sufferings and insults, among 
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which was an attempt to make them fight at a barricade, were 
told to go out one by one into the street, and were shot as they 
did so. On the day after the massacre at the Cité Vincennes, 
four more of the hostages at La Roquette met their death, 
having been prevailed upon to leave the prison in hope of thus 
saving their lives. These four were Mgr. Surat, M. Bécourt, the 
Curé of Bonne- Nouvelle, M. Houillon, one of the missionaries of 
the Missions Etrangéres, who had laboured in China like M. 
Perny, and M. Chaulieu. The bodies of Monseigneur Surat, 
M. Bécourt, and M. Chaulieu, were found, mutilated and 
bruised, not far from the prison the day after their murder, 
barely covered with earth. The remaining prisoners at La 
Roquette, including several Fathers of Picpus, M. Petit, the 
secretary of the Archbishop, M. Moleon, Curé of St. Severin, 
M. Bayle, and a number of other ecclesiastics, as well as nearly 
a hundred and seventy soldiers and sergents-de-ville who were 
destined to death, escaped. Some of them went out on 
Saturday (May 27) and returned, finding no place more safe 
than the prison; others, the great majority, defended them- 
selves succe ssfully against the Communalists by barricading 
the corridor into which their cells opened, and holding out till 
the Versailles troops took possession of La Roquette. 

It would be beyond the purpose of this paper to attempt to 
give even the slightest account of the dealings of the Commu- 
nalists with the other victims of their hatred to religion of whom 
we have already made a passing mention. Doubtless the two 
months and a half of the reign of the Commune witnessed many 
terrible outrages the tale of which will never be told. Here and 
there the details have come to light, as in the case of the Fréres 
des Ecoles Chretiennes, who were forced to bear arms among 
the insurgents, and when taken by the Versailles troops, only 
escaped execution by the production of their scapulars—or, 
again, of the Sceurs Hospitali¢res of the Rue d’Enfer, who with 
the orphans under their charge were turned out into the streets 
at night by having fire set to their house. Everywhere there 
was the same insane and diabolical hatred of God and all that 
belonged to Him, met by the same Christian fortitude, resig- 
nation, and charity. 


























Reviews. 
JANE AUSTEN. 

A Memoir of Fane Austen. By her nephew, J. E. Austen-Leigh. Second Edition. 
To which is added, Zady Susan, and fragments of two other unfinished tales by 
Miss Austen. Bentley. 1871. 

The enduring popularity of Miss Austen’s novels is attested by the 
fact that the slight and short memoir of their author published a year 
ago by her nephew was received with great interest, and has now 
reached its second edition. The memoir in question told us comparatively 
very little about the author of Amma and Mansfidd Park, except that 
there was very little to tell, and that we must content ourselves with 
that. Mr. Austen-Leigh has, we think, enlarged it a little in the present 
edition by the insertion of a few letters. But the most important part 
of the present volume is the new matter of another kind which it 
contains. In the first place, we have a cancelled chapter of Persuasion, 
Miss Austen’s. last, and with many people, most pleasing work. ‘Then 
there is a short story, complete in itself, written in the epistolary form 
which Richardson and others had made common in the last century, 
and which even Sir Walter Scott adopted more than once in the 
Waverley novels. This tale is called Zady Susan. We have also an 
account of what remains of the novel on which Miss Austen was 
engaged when she died, and of which twelve chapters were completed. 
These chapters are not printed here, but we have some extracts from 
them, as well as an account of the story as far as it had gone. The 
volume closes with a fragment of a story begun by Miss Austen in the 
midst of her career, such as it was, as a writer: between the composition 
of Sense and Sensibility and of Pride and Prejudice. It seems never to 
have been carried on, and has only its name of Zhe Watsons from the 
hand of the present editor. 

We now know, then, all that we are ever to know or to possess of 
Jane Austen—unless some more of her letters were somehow to turn 
up, or some other unexpected chance put us in possession of remains 
of another kind. Even her letters would be only domestic. Those 
that we have, however, quite bear out the idea which this slight memoir 
gives of her—a quiet observant cheerful English lady, living in the 
country with few friends out of her own family, unknown to the great 
world of London, unknown, except by name, even after she had become 
famous, to the literary celebrities of her day by whose side she had 
taken rank—well up in the literature of her time and of the generation 
which preceded her own, and as it would seem, overflowing with arch 
fun and shrewd humour. She had in herself an unfailing spring of 
amusing inventiveness. The children, her nephews and nieces, loved her 
particularly. “She would tell us” says one of them “the most delightful 
stories, chiefly of Fairyland, and her fairies had all characters of their 
own. The tale was invented, I am sure, at the moment, and was 
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continued for two or three days, if occasion served.” We have little 
doubt that she was amusing herself as well as them, and probably 
weaving their characters into her fairy tales, and making fun of them. 
“With all her neighbours in the village she was on friendly, though 
not on intimate, terms. She took a kindly interest in all their pro- 
ceedings, and liked to hear about them. They often served for her 
amusement; but it was her own nonsense that gave zest to the gossip. 
She was as far as possible from being censorious or satirical. She never 
abused them or quizzed them. . . . The laugh which she occasionally 
raised was by imagining for her neighbours, as she was equally ready to 
imagine for her friends or herself, impossible contingencies, or by relating 
in prose or verse some trifling anecdote coloured to her own fancy, or in 
writing a fictitious history of what they were supposed to have said and 
done which could deceive nobody” (p. 88). Here is how she amused 
herself in a letter to a nephew, a Winchester boy, who after dating a letter 
to her from home had gravely mentioned the fact of his arrival there : 


Tell your father that I am very much obliged to him for his share of 
your letter, and most sincerely join in the hope of [your mother’s] being 
eventually much the better for her present discipline. She has the comfort 
moreover of being confined in such weather as gives one little temptation to 
be out. It is really too bad, and has been too bad for a long time, much 
worse than any one caz bear, and I begin to think it will never be fine again. 
This is a finesse of mine, for I have often observed that if one writes about the 
weather, it is generally completely changed before the letter is read. I wish 
it may prove so now, and that when Mr. W. Digweed reaches Steventon 
to-morrow, he may find you have had a long series of hot dry weather. We 
are a small party at present, only grandmamma, Mary Jane, and myself. 
Yalden’s coach cleared off the rest yesterday. I am glad you recollected to 
mention your being come home.* My heart began to sink within me, when 
I had got so far through your letter without its being mentioned. I was 
dreadfully afraid that you might be detained at Winchester by severe illness, 
confined to your bed perhaps, and quite unable to hold a pen, and only 
dating from Steventon in order, with a mistaken sort of tenderness, to 
deceive me. But now I have no doubt of your being at home. I am sure 
you would not say it so seriously unless it actually were so. We saw a 
countless number of post-chaises full of boys pass by yesterday morning t- 
full of future heroes, legislators, fools, and villains. You have never thanked 
me for my last letter, which went by the cheese. I cannot bear not to be 
thanked. You will not pay us a visit yet of course ; we must not think of it. 
Your mother must get well first, and you must go to Oxford, and zo¢ be 
elected ; after that a little change of scene may be good for you, and your 
physicians I hope will order you to the sea, or to a house by the side of a 
very considerable pondf (p. 151). 





Another letter to the same follows—after he had left Winchester 


My dear E,—One reason for my writing to you now is, that I may have 
the pleasure of directing to you Esquire. I give you joy of having left 
Winchester. Now you may own how miserable you were there ; now it will 


* It seems that her young correspondent, after dating from his home, had been so 
superfluous as to state in his letter that he was returned home, and thus to have drawn 
on himself this banter. 

+ The road by which many Winchester boys returned home, ran close to Chawton 
Cottage. 

t There was, though it exists no longer, a pond close to Chawton Cottage, at the 
junction of the Winchester and Gosport roads, 
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gradually all come out, your crimes and your miseries—how often you went 
up by the mail to London, and threw away fifty guineas at a tavern, and how 
often you were on the point of hanging yourself, restrained only, as some ill- 
natured aspersion upon poor old Winton has it, by the want of a tree within 
some miles of the city. Uncle Henry writes very superior sermons. You 
and I must try to get hold of one or two, and put them into our novels; it 
would be a fine help to a volume ; and we could make our heroihe read it 
aloud on a Sunday evening, just as well as Isabella Wardour, in the 
Antiguary, is made to read the History of the Hartz Demon in the ruins of 
St. Ruth, though I believe, on recollection, Lovell is the reader. By the bye, 
my dear E., I am quite concerned for the loss your mother mentions in her 
letter. Two chapters and a half to be missing is monstrous! It is well that 
I have not been at Steventon lately, and therefore cannot be suspected of 
having purloined them ; two strong twigs and a half towards a nest of my 
own would have been something. I do not think, however, that any theft of 
that sort would be really very useful to me. What should I do with your 
strong, manly, vigorous sketches, full of variety and glow? How could I 
possibly join them on to the little bit (two inches wide) of ivory on which I 
work with so fine a brush, as produces little effect after much labour? 
(PP. 153, 154.) 

Certainly, Miss Austen’s fun is one of her most remarkable powers : 
it is broad enough, sometimes, as in Mr. Collin’s letter in Pride and 
Prejudice, or in Lady Catharine de Burgh’s visit to the Bennetts, and 
yet at others intensely fine and delicate—always genial and good- 
humoured. We don’t rank her among our specially comic writers, and 
yet she has made us laugh more than most of them, and quite as 
happily as any. Her humour is the quality which marks her pre- 
eminence over the hundred lady-writers who have followed in her 
wake—where is there a touch of it in such writers as Miss Yonge or 
Miss Sewell? We think that it is the absence of this which makes 
Lady Susan a failure,—as Miss Austen must have thought herself, and 
as most of the criticisms which have appeared since its publication by 
Mr. Austen-Leigh declare it to be. We do not think that Miss Austen 
is out of her sphere in depicting such a character as Lady Susan herself. 
She is unprincipled, unscrupulous, carrying on a selfish flirtation with 
a married man, and eager to engross the affections of another at the 
same time—altogether a thoroughly bad woman in every respect. But 
Miss Austen has given us already two or three very bad women, Miss 
Crawford in Mansfield Park, Kitty in Pride and Prejudice, and the 
widow in Persuasion who sets her cap at Sir Walter Elliot and then 
takes up with his nephew. Zady Susan is unfortunately written as a 
set of letters, and this form of composition allows very little room for 
dialogue, in which Miss Austen, like all first-rate novelists, excelled, 
and still less for the peculiar strain of fun in which she was wont to 
indulge to the delight of her readers, making them laugh with her at 
the oddities of her characters. ‘This form was probably a legacy to her 
from Richardson, whose novels we are told she had by heart. She 
adopted it, at first, in Sense and Sensibility, and then rewrote the story 
as we now have it. If she had done the same with Lady Susan, we 





should probably have had as good a story as that just named, and 
we should have infallibly have had a good deal of humour thrown in, 
which would have made the novel more like than it now is to the rest 


of Miss Austen’s productions. R 
The unnamed story of which twelve chapters were written, and of 
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which we have only here a few extracts and a general account—as far 
as it had gone—would probably have been one of the author’s best. 
We are inclined to wish that Mr. Austen-Leigh had given it us as it 
stands. The scene was to be laid at Sanditon, a newly made watering 
place on the Sussex coast, in which two proprietors were mainly 
interested, a Mr. Parker and Lady Denham, a rich old widow. 


Mr. Parker was an amiable man, with more enthusiasm than judgment, 
whose somewhat shallow mind overflowed with the one idea of the prosperity 
of Sanditon, together with a jealous contempt of the rival village of 
Brinshore, where a similar attempt was going on. To the regret of his 
much-enduring wife, he had left his family mansion, with all its ancestral 
comforts of gardens, shrubberies, and shelter, situated in-a valley some miles 
inland, and had built a: new residence—a Trafalgar House—on the bare 
brow of the hill overlooking Sanditon and the sea, exposed to every wind 
that blows ; but he will confess to no discomforts, nor suffer his family to 
feel any from the change. The following extract brings him before the 
reader, mounted on his hobby: “He wanted to secure the promise of a visit, 
and to get as many of the family as his own house would hold to follow him 
to Sanditon as soon as possible; and healthy as all the Heywoods unde- 
niably were, he foresaw that every one of them would be benefitted by the 
sea. He held it indeed for certain that no person, however upheld for the 
present by fortuitous aids of exercise and spirit in a semblance of health, 
could be really in a state of secure and permanent health without spending 
at least six weeks by the sea every year. The sea-air and sea-bathing 
together were nearly infallible ; one or other of them being a match for 
nearly every disorder of the stomach, the lungs, or the blood. They were 
anti-spasmodic, anti-pulmonary, anti-bilious, and anti-rheumatic. Nobody 
could catch cold by the sea, nobody wanted appetite by the sea; nobody 
wanted spirits; nobody wanted strength. They were heating, softening, 
relaxing, fortifying, and bracing, seemingly just as was wanted ; sometimes 
one, sometimes the other. If the sea-breeze failed, the sea-bath was the 
certain corrective ; and when bathing disagreed the sea-breeze was evidently 
designed by nature for the cure (p. 182). 


Lady Denham would have been one of Miss Austen’s most famous 
creations. Here are her views about getting a doctor to settle at 
Sanditon. 


The conversation turned entirely upon Sanditon, its present number of 
visitants, and the chances of a good season. It was evident that Lady 
Denham had more anxiety, more fears of loss, than her coadjutor. She 
wanted to have the place fill faster, and seemed to have many harassing 
apprehensions of the lodgings being in some instances underlet. To a report 
that a large boarding-school was expected she replies “ Ah well, no harm in 
that. They will stay their six weeks, and out of such a number who knows 
but some may be consumptive, and want asses’ milk; and I have two milch 
asses at this verytime. But perhaps the little misses may hurt the furniture. 
I hope they will have a good sharp governess to look after them.” But she 
wholly disapproved of Mr. Parker’s wish to secure the residence of a medical 
man amongst them. “Why what should we do with a doctor here? It 
would be only encouraging our servants and the poor to fancy themselves ill, 
if there was a doctor at hand. Oh pray let us have none of that tribe at 
Sanditon : we go on very well as we are. There is the sea, and the downs, 
and my milch asses ; and I have told Mrs. Whitby that if any one inquires 
for a chamber horse, they may be supplied at a fair rate (poor Mr. Hollis’s 
chamber horse, as good as new) ; and what can people want more? I have 
lived seventy odd years in this world, and never took physic except twice ; 
and never saw the face of a doctor all my life on my own account; and I 
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really believe if my poor dear Sir Harry had never seen one neither, he 
would have been alive now. Ten fees, one after another, did the men take 
who sent him out of the world. I beseech you, Mr. Parker, no doctors here ” 


(p. 186). 


The following letter from a’ sister of Mr. Parker’s shows that we might 
have had some fun out of her if the novel had been completed. 


My dear Tom,—We were much grieved at your accident, and if you had 
not described yourself as having fallen into such very good hands, I should 
have been with you at all hazards the day after the receipt of your Jetter, 
though it found me suffering under a more severe attack than usual of my 
old grievance, spasmodic bile, and hardly able to crawl from my bed to the 
sofa. But how were you treated? Send me more particulars in your next. 
If indeed a simple strain, as you denominate it, nothing would have been so 
judicious as friction—friction by the hand alone, supposing it could be done 
zmmediately. Two years ago I happened to be calling on Mrs. Sheldon, 
when her coachman sprained his foot, as he was cleaning the carriage, and 
could hardly limp into the house; but by the immediate use of friction 
alone, steadily persevered in (I rubbed his ancle with my own hands for four 
hours without intermission), he was well in three days. . . . Pray never run 
into peril again in lookirg for an apothecary on our account; for had you the 
most experienced man in his line settled at Sanditon, it would be no recom- 
mendation to us. We have entirely done with the whole medical tribe. We 
have consulted physician after physician in vain, till we are quite convinced 
that they can do nothing for us, and that we must trust to our knowledge of 
our own wretched constitutions for our relief; but if you think it advisable 
for the interests of the J/ace to get a medical man there, I will undertake the 
commission with pleasure, and have no doubt of succeeding. I could soon 
put the necessary irons in the fire. As for getting to Sanditon myself, it is an 
impossibility. I grieve to say that I cannot attempt it, but my feelings tell 
me too plainly that in my present state the sea-air would probably be the 
death of me ; and in truth I doubt whether Susan’s nerves would be equal to 
the effort ; she has been suffering much from head-ache, and six leeches a 
day, for ten days together, relieved her so little that we thought it right to 
change our measures; and being convinced on examination that much of the 
evil lay in her gums, I persuaded her to attack the disorder there. She has 
accordingly had three teeth drawn, and is decidedly better ; but her nerves 
are a good deal deranged, she can only speak in a whisper, and fainted away 
this morning on poor Arthur’s trying to suppress a cough. 


We have left ourselves too little space to say much about Zhe Hatson’s 
—another tale begun by Miss Austen and never finished. She 
abandoned it deliberately,—for what reason it is not clear. The 
fragments which remain of it are quite in her best style: one or two 
of the sketches are complete already, and we feel that kind of anxiety 
about the fortunes of the heroine, Emma Watson, which makes it very 
tantalizing to have the story begun and not finished, all the more as 
Emma captivates us at once, and is evidently doomed to have some 
disagreeable people to deal with. Altogether, these fragments show 
that Miss Austen had by no means exhausted the rich vein of her 
peculiar genius, and that if she had lived to write almost as much as 
Sir Walter Scott we should hardly have tired of her. It is certainly 
provoking to have so little of her, and to know so little about her: but 
we have enough not merely for great enjoyment, but for the instruction 
of the scores of young ladies who are at the present moment anxious of 
rushing into print as novelists. They will do very well, not to copy 
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her servilely, not to affect that high and incommunicable gift of humour 
which it is impossible to purchase by ever so much industry and 
observation, but to follow her at least in the exercise of these last-named 
qualities—in observing the world around them, studying character and 
life as they find them before their eyes in men and in the books of great 
masters, and sparing no pains in cutting down, refining and polishing 
whatever they may intend to put forth for the amusement or edification 
of society. 


THE SONGSTRESSES OF SCOTLAND. 


The Songstresses of Scotland. By Sarah Tytler and J. L. Watson. Strahan 
and Co. 1871. 


THERE are very few persons, we suppose, who have not at some time or 
other been under the magic spell of some of the Scotch songs. Perhaps 
it may be that there is about them just that amount of foreign accent 
and tone which is so important an element in many things that strike us 
most forcibly; and it is certain that there is generally much freshness 
and originality about their music, wedded in many cases to an irresistible 
pathos. They are better to listen to than to read. It isa pity, perhaps, 
that we have comparatively very few Welsh ballads and songs, we mean 
Welsh in subject and scene, for the Welsh music is often grander and 
more beautiful than the Scotch, touching as many of the Scotch tunes 
are. ‘The work before us, which is very cleverly and conscientiously 
written,—though with here and there too visible a strain after freshness 
and raciness, which only please us when they are unconscious-—gives us 
a very fair history of some of the ladies, chiefly children of the last 
century, to whom we owe certain favourite ballads and songs in the 
Border dialect. 

The first heroine of the author’s is Lady Grisell Baillie, a daughter 
—one of eighteen children—of Sir Patrick Home, afterwards Earl of 
Marchmont. The Homes and Baillies were both on the Whig side in 
the troublous times of Charles the Second and James the Second: the 
father of her husband, indeed, was executed in the reign of the latter 
monarch. ‘The Homes had to fly the country, and went to Utrecht till 
the Revolution, after which Miss Grisell might have been maid of 
honour to Queen Mary, but she preferred going to Scotland again, and 
there gave her hand to young George Baillie, whose acquaintance she 
had made while visiting his father in the gaol at Edinburgh, and who 
had ‘courted’ her while at Utrecht. She was a strong, brave, constant 
character, intensely affectionate and intensely beloved by all connected 
with her. Her claim to a place among the “Songstresses of Scotland” 
rests upon her song ‘‘ Werena my heart licht I wad dee.” After that 
comes an equally striking character. Jean Adam, daughter of a 
shipmaster at Crawfurdsdyke, first a sort of nursery governess and 
servant in the family of a minister near Glasgow, then a schoolmistress 
and poetess, with a volume of poems published by subscription, then, 
poor soul, a vagrant in want of employment, who died at last in the 
poorhouse at Glasgow. Poor Jean is said to have walked to London 
and back for the sake of seeing Richardson—a lion much less truly 
admirable than herself—and to have read Othel/o aloud to her school- 
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children instead of teaching them the more homely accomplishments. 
Jean was not married, we are not told that she was ever in love, and yet 
she wrote one of the most touching of domestic songs, expressing the 
feelings of a wife for her husband’s return—the worldfamous “There’s 
nae luck about the house.” As many of these songs have suffered from 
innumerable variations and additions which have been the result, in 
part, of their immense popularity, we shall give here an authentic copy 
of the real “ There’s nae luck about the house ”— 


And are ye sure the news is true? 
And are ye sure he’s weel ? 
Is this a time to think o’ wark ? 
Ye jauds, fling by your wheel. 
Is this a time to think o’ wark, 
When Colin’s at the door? 
Rax me my cloak, I’ll to the quay, 
And see him come ashore. 
For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa’, 


And gie to me my bigonet, 
My bishop-satin gown ; 

For I maun tell the baillie’s wife 
That Colin’s come to town. 
My turkey slippers maun gae on, 

My hose o’ pearl blue ; 
It’s a’ to please my ain gudeman, 
For he’s baith leal and true. 


Rise up and mak a clean fireside, 
Put on the muckle pot ; 
Gie little Kate her Sunday gown 
And Jock his button coat ; 
And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 
It’s a’ to please my ain gudeman, 
For he’s been lang awa’. 


There’s twa fat hens upo’ the bauk, 
They’ve fed this month and mair, 
Mak haste and thraw their necks about 
That Colin weel may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean, 
Gar ilka thing look braw; 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’? 


Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m downricht dizzy wi’ the thocht, 
In troth I’m like to greet. 


Since Colin’s weel, I’m weel content, 
I hae nae mair to crave : 

Could I but live to make him blest, 
I’m blest aboon the lave: 
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And will I see his face again? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m downricht dizzy wi’ the thocht, 
In troth I’m like to greet. 
For there’s nae luck, &c. 


Our next songstress is Alison Rutherford, who became Mrs. 
Cockburn, a connection of Sir Walter Scott’s mother, and a great 
celebrity in Edinburgh in the days when he was young. She was born 
at Fairnalee, in the Border country, “almost within sound both of ‘Gala’s 
water’ and ‘Tweed’s sillar streams.’” The first volume of the work 
before us is filled up with a long memoir of this lady, in which a 
number of her letters are inserted,—very characteristic they are, but 
perhaps we have rather too much of her, more especially as she has left 
us no particularly famous song, except one version of “the Flowers of the 
Forest,” which is not so good as the other of which we shall presently 
speak. However, we may quote instead of any song of hers her 
account of Sir W. Scott when he was a boy, although it has been more 
than once printed elsewhere — 


I last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott’s. He has the most extraordinary 
genius of a boy I ever saw. He was reading a poem to his mother when [ 
went in. I made him read on; it was a description of a shipwreck. His 
passion rose with the storm ; he lifted up his eyes and hands. ‘“ There’s the 
mast gone,” says he; “crash it goes: they will all perish!” After his 
agitation he turns tome. “That is too melancholy,” says he; “I had better 
read you somewhat more amusing.” I preferred a little chat, and asked his 
opinion of Milton and other books he was reading, which he gave me 
wonderfully indeed. One of his observations was “ How strange it was that 
Adam, just new into the world, should know everything. That must be the 
poet’s fancy,” says he. But when told he was created perfect by God 
Himself, he instantly yielded. When he was taken to bed last night he 
told: his aunt he liked that lady. “What lady?” says she. “Why, Mrs. 
Cockburn ; for I think she’s a virtuoso like myself.” “ Dear Walter,” says 
his aunt, “what is a virtuoso?” “Don’t you know? Why, it’s one who 
will know everything.” Now, sir, you will think this a very silly story. Pray 
what age do you suppose that boy to be? Name it now before I tell you. 
“ Why, twelve or fourteen.” No such thing; he is not quite six, and he has 
a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath, and has acquired the perfect 
English accent, which he has not lost since he came, and he reads like a 
Garrick. You will allow this an uncommon exotic. 


Then we have a few pages,—too few, about Miss Jean Elliot, of the 
Minto family, who wrote ‘the Flowers of the Forrest’ such as they are 
generally known. Here is an account of the occasion on which the 
song was composed— 


As the narrative runs, it was in 1756, the year when Lord Chatham, as 
William Pitt, first took office—the year when Admiral Byng was executed, 
and Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa entered on the Seven Years’ 
War—that Miss Jean Elliot, “riding home after nightfall” in the family 
coach with her brother, Mr. Gilbert, had a certain conversation with him on 
the battle of Flodden, which had been so fatal to the men of the Forest, that 
the much later battle of Philiphaugh—fought actually within the Forest’s 
bounds—had been comparatively forgotten. 

The men of the town of Selkirk who answered the call to Flodden were a 
hundred in number. The martial eye of King James was so delighted with 
these stalwart burghers that, previous to the battle, he knighted the town 
clerk, who led his fellow-townsmen. The burghers of Selkirk are still in 
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possession of a banner—a veritable English banner of green silk, with 
armorial bearings—which was taken from a doughty English captain by a 
Selkirk man named Fletcher, and brought home, although not in triumph, 
by its captor. Surviving thé fatal battle, as well as the scouring of the 
country by the English afterwards, this Fletcher presented his trophy to his 
own corporation of weavers, and in their keeping it has remained, flourishing 
periodically in the Selkirk ceremony of “the Riding of the Common.” A 
sadder memoral of Flodden is said to exist in the arms of the county town 
of this portion of the Forest. The representation of a woman and child, to 
be seen there, is supposed to refer to a legend that the corpse of a woman, 
wife to one of the hundred, was found with a living child at her breast, lying 
by the Ladywood Edge, when the remnant of the expedition returned, 
stricken and sorrowful, from the lost battle. 

When Mr. Gilbert Elliot and his sister held that memorable conversa- 
tion, she was a thoughtful woman, past the period of youth when the heart 
is engrossed by its own hopes and fears—its own sweetness and bitterness. 
She was twenty-eight years of age. 

Speech had sunk into silence, Gilbert, manlike, had chosen to relieve the 
sober philanthropy and antiquarianism, the romantic dreariness, as one may 
say, of the topic, by giving it a sudden practical turn. He laid a wager of a 
pair of gloves or a set of ribbons that his sister Jean could not write a ballad 
on Flodden. 

Now Mr. Gilbert was a song-writer himself, and a song-writer of no “small 
graith ;” and his sister Jean, although she might demur at admitting, even to 
her own brother, that she was a writer, was a sympathetic woman and a genius. 

Yielding to the influence of the moment, Jean accepted the challenge. 
Leaning back in her corner, with all the most mournful stories of the 
country-side for her inspiration, and two lines of an old ballad, which had 
often rung in her ears and trembled on her lips, for a foundation, she planned 
and constructed the rude framework of her “ Flowers of the Forest.” After- 
wards the song was duly and correctly written down. 


The song itself is as follows : 


I’ve heard them lilting at our yowe-milking, 
Lasses a’ lilting before the dawn o’ day ; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 
At buchts, in‘the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning, 
The lasses are lonely and dowie and wae ; 
Nae daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighing and sabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglin, and hies her away. 


In hairst, at the sheering, nae youths now are jeering, 
The bandsters are lyart and runkled and gray ; 

At fair or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching, — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


At e’en, in the gloaming, nae swankies are roaming 
Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to play ; 

But ilk ane sits drearie, lamenting her dearie, — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Dule and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that foucht aye the foremost, 
The prime o’ our land, are cauld in the clay. 


We'll hear nae mair lilting at the yowe-milking, 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning 
Che Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 
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We must pass over, though with reluctance, Miss Susanna Blamire, 
a Cumberland lady, who ought to have collected and added to the rich 
store of Cumberland ballads and songs, instead of going to Scotland, 
and becoming Scotch in heart as well as in tongue. We owe to her the 
very beautiful song “‘What ails this heart o’ mine,” and another very 
well known, “And ye shall walk in silk attire ”—which the admirers of 
Mr. Richard Swiveller at all events will recollect. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, born in Belfast, but Scotch by descent and education, was 
the writer of “‘ My ain Fireside.” 

We have already mentioned the casual incident which gave rise to 
Jean Elliot’s version of the ‘Flowers of the Forest.” It is rather 
disappointing to find that ‘Auld Robin Gray’ was thrown off almost by 
chance. It was the work of Lady Anne Lindsay, afterwards Lady 
Anne Barnard—one of the “lightsome Lindsays,” who took to consoling 
herself for the absence of her beautiful sister Lady Margaret, who 
had lately married, by writing prose and verse on the covers of old 
letters. 


There was an old Scotch air (not, however, the air to which the song is 
now sung, for that we owe to an English clergyman) of which Lady Anne 
was very fond, and which Soph Johnstone was in the habit of singing to 
words which were far from choice. It struck Lady Anne that she could 
supply the air with a tale of virtuous distress in humble life, with which all 
could sympathize. Robin Gray was the name of a shepherd at Balcarres, 
who was familiar to the children of the house. He had once arrested them 
in their flight to an indulgent neighbour’s. Lady Anne revenged this arrest 
by seizing the old man’s name, and preventing it from passing into forget- 
fulness. While she was in the act of heaping misfortunes on the heroine 
Jeanie, her sister Elizabeth, twelves or thirteen years her junior, strayed into 
the little room, and saw “sister Anne,” at her escritoire. 

“T have been writing a ballad, my dear,” the frank elder sister told her 
little confidante ; “and I am oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes. 
I have already sent her Jamie to sea, broken her father’s arm, and made her 
mother fall sick, and given her auld Robin for a lover, but I wish to load her 
with a fifth sorrow in the four lines. Help me to one, I pray.” 

“ Steal the cow, sister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth. 

The cow was immediately lifted, and the song completed. 


As the ballad was not published, and not acknowledged by the author, 
it was claimed by others, and Lady Anne had sometimes to be rudely 
catechized about it. Sir W. Scott earned her gratitude, long afterwards, 
by quoting it in his Pirate, and atrributing it to the right parentage. 
The second part from which he quoted was written to please her 
mother, ‘‘who frequently said, “Annie, I wish you would tell me how 
that unlucky business of Jeanie and Jamie ended.” We must find 
room for the authentic copy of the First Part. 


When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kye’s a’ at hame, 
And a’ the weary warld to rest are gane, 

The woes 0’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e, 

Unkent by my gudeman, wha sleeps sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for his bride, 
But saving a crown he had naething else beside ; 

To make the crown a pound my Jamie gaed to sea, 

And the crown and the pound—they were baith for me. 
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He hadna been gane a twelvemonth and a day 

When my father brake his arm, and the cow was stown away ; 
My mother she fell sick—my Jamies was at sea— 

And Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 


My father couldna work, my mother couldna spin, 

I toiled day and night, but their bread I couldna win ; 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi’ tears in his e’e, 
Said, ‘‘ Jeanie, for their sakes, will ye no marry me?” 


My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie back, 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack ; 
His ship was a wrack—why didna Jamie dee? 

Or why am I spared to cry, Woe is me? 


My father urged me sair—my mother didna speak, 

But she looket in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
They gied him my hand—my heart was in the sea— 

And so Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 


I hadna been his wife a week but only four, 

When, mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaist, for I couldna think it he, 
Till he said, ‘‘ I’m come hame, love, to marry thee.” 


Oh! sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say o’ a’, 

I gi’ed him ae kiss and bade him gang awa’. 

I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee, 
For tho’ my heart is broken, I’m young, woe’s me ! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin, 

I darena think on Jamie, for that would be a sin; 
But I'll do my best a gude wife to be, 

For oh! Robin Gray he is kind to me. 


In the second part, which, speaking artistically, is a great mistake, 
Jeanie pines and pines, Auld Robin becomes silent and sorrowful, and 
at last takes to his bed and dies, after having summoned his neighbours 
to hear his confession that he had stolen the cow in order to make the 
family dependent on himself, and thus win his love. Jeanie and Jamie 
are married after his death, and thus ends “that unlucky business.” 

The two last of the heroines of the book which we are reviewing, 
though they wrote a great deal themselves, more indeed than their prede- 
cessors, also rewrote and modernized a number of the old ballads and 
songs of the country. These two ladies are Caroline, Lady Nairne, and 
Joanna Baillie. Lady Nairne was a beautiful and remarkable character, 
taking the lead in the society of a large neighbourhood, in waiting 
patiently, amidst numerous solicitations from other suitors, for the long 
delayed promotion which at last enabled her cousin to make her his wife 
—she was an Oliphant herself—when she was in her forty-first year and 
he in his fiftieth—hiding even from him her ventures in authorship, which 
seem to have been chiefly inspired by the desire of improving the moral 
character of the popular literature or songs of the day. ‘‘ Driving 
through a country fair near Gask,” we are told, “Caroline Oliphant saw 
in the hands of many of the people a common song-book, which, as she 
judged, was full of coarseness and folly. Such song-books had long been 
the lighter literature of the people, and she was fired with the ambition 
of becoming in her turn a purifier of Scotch songs. She would do it in 
the strictest secresy, preserving her aristocratic and womanly reserve 
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unbroken : and, while utterly unknown as an author, she would aid in 
raising the standard of taste and morals in the rustic world. The 
motive was honourable to authorship ; and Caroline Oliphant, while she 
remained, as she wished, a nameless bard for at least one generation, 
had the reward which she prized for its intrinsic worth. She divided 
largely with Burns the gracious honour of rewriting many old songs, so 
that they came home to thousands of hearts, refining and elevating 
them” (p. 122). We may add, that she was of a zealous Jacobite 
family, and was the author of some very spirited Jacobite songs, such as 
“Wha’ll be King but Charlie,” “Charlie is my darling,” and “He's 
ower the hills that I lo’e well.” But her most famous songs are 
two in very different styles, and each almost inimitable in its way: the 
‘Land o’ the Leal,’ and ‘the Laird of Cockpen.’ The first, and the 
second also, though not to so great a degree, owe much of its effect to 
the characteristic music to which it is set. Here is the correct version 


of the Land o’ the Leal— 


I’m wearin’ awa’, John, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John 
: - > ’ ? 
I’m wearin’ awa 
To the land o’ the leal. 


There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonnie bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And, oh! we grudged her sair 

‘TT >, 7 

lo the land o’ the leal. 


But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy is comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Sae dear’s that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh! dry your glist’nin’ e’e, John, 
My soul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh! haud ye leal an’ true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ thro’, John, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Now fare ye weel, my ain John, 
This warld’s cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet, and we’ll be fain, 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Of Joanna Baillie we need not say much. Her name almost brings 
us down to our own generation, for it is just twenty years since she died, 
at the advanced age of ninety. Her plays were highly admired and 
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severely criticized when they appeared, and if they failed to establish 
themselves on the stage, the author at least lived to see her greatest 
critical foe, Jeffrey, converted to admiration. Strange to say, she failed 
in comedy, and yet her “Tam o’ the Lin” is really humorous, and there 
are others of her Scotch songs which deserve the same epithet. Nor 
did she ever make much of the master passion, love. We conclude our 
extracts from these charming volumes by one more song: it is hard to 
omit “Tam o’ the Lin” or “Woo’d and married and a’,” but we shall 
give the palm to “Saw ye Johnny coming ?” 


‘* Saw ye Johnny comin’ ?”’ quo’ she. 
** Saw ye Johnny comin’? 

Wi’ his blue bonnet on his head, 
And his doggie runnin’? 

Yestreen, about the gloamin’ time, 
I chanced to see him comin’, 

Whistling merrily the tune 
That I am a’ day hummin’,’ 

**T am a’ day hummin’.” 


? 


quo’ she, 


‘Fee him, faither, fee him,” quo’ she ; 
** Fee him, faither, fee him ; 
A’ the wark about the house 
Gaes wi’ me when I see him. 
A’ the wark about the house 
I gang sae lightly through it ; 
And though ye pay some merks o’ gear— 
Hoot! ye winna rue it,” quo’ she— 
**Na, ye winna rue it.” 


** What wad I dae wi’ him, Meggy ?— 
What wad I dae him? 
He’s ne’er a sark upon his back, 
And I hae nane to gie him.” 
‘**T hae twa sarks unto my kist, 
And ane o’ them I'll gie him, 
And for a merk o’ mair fee 
O, dinna stand wi’ him,” quo’ she— 
‘¢ Dinna stand wi’ him.” 


** Weel do I lo’e him,” quo’ she ; 
** Weel do I lo’e him. 
The brawest lads about the place 
Are a’ but haverels to him. 
O fee him, faither; lang, I trow, 
We’ve dull and dowie been ; 
He’ll haud the plough, thrash i’ the barn, 
And crack wi’ me at e’en,” quo’ she— 
**Crack wi’ me at e’en.” 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIFE AND TIMES. 


The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written by himself. Vol. II. 
Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London. 


We have now before us the second volume of Lord Brougham’s 
autobiography, and we are informed that a third similar volume will 
complete the work. We are therefore already pretty well able to judge 
of its value and of its chief characteristics. Valuable to a certain extent 
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such a book must always be. It is a great thing to get Lord Brougham 
to talk about himself, his contemporaries, and the many stirring events 
in which he played a conspicuous part, as well as to have from him 
something like a commentary on his own times. He often wrote 
carelessly, but his writing is always up to a fair average both in style and 
in subject matter. He was always Henry Brougham—clever, bold, 
somewhat reckless, and not over malicious. Such a person can never 
write or talk about great men or great affairs of which he has had 
personal knowledge without being worth listening to. At the same 
time, the two volumes which we have now seen of his autobiography 
do not justify us in predicting for it any very important place among the 
many political memoirs which refer to the same period. _ Still less is it 
possible to conceive that the book will become popular as a true and 
adequate history of the times through which Brougham lived. It is a 
misnomer to call it “ Life and Times ” of Lord Brougham. It gives little 
account of the “ times” independent of the “ life ;” we mean that there 
is but little narrative to supply information, often very necessary to 
readers of the present generation, as to the circumstances to which 
reference is made and the state of affairs and parties at this or that 
particular moment. A book like this might, perhaps, have had too 
much common history in it. This book has not half enough to render 
it a standard work for ordinary readers, if it was ever meant to be such 
a work. 

Again, there is in this volume obvious enough proof of the fact 
which came to light when the former volume was criticized. It was 
put together far too late in Lord Brougham’s lifetime to have even the 
highest grade of accuracy which its author was capable of giving to it. 
It is well known that Lord Brougham was never the most accurate of 
men. Many years before he was a very old man he gave a most 
circumstantial but romantic account of the dissolution which preceded 
the election of the Reform Bill Parliament, and was contradicted flatly 
at the time on the highest authority. But there was a difference between 
Brougham at sixty-four and Brougham at eighty-four, and he was in his 
eighty-fourth year when he began his autobiography. At such an age 
memory has become exceedingly treacherous to the majority of mankind 
—certainly to the majority of men who have lived very active lives, and 
have never spared their brains. When Sir Walter Scott, then not yet 
sixty years of age, wrote his Introductions to the collected edition of 
his Waverley Novels, in 1830, he had forgotten a great many things 
concerning their composition, and his biographer has often had occasion 
to correct or supplement the statements of those Introductions. The 
Duke of Wellington, in like manner, forgot a great many things about 
the battle of Waterloo, and made many statements about it in the later 
years of his life which it is necessary to set down as inaccurate. So it has 
been with Lord Brougham. It is quite clear that the most authentic 
parts of the volume now before us are the documents written at the time 
to which they relate. The letters to and from Lord Grey, with which 
these pages are so freely interspersed, are highly valuable, because they 
come to us free from all possible danger of inaccuracy except that of 
direct alteration or interpolation, of which no one would dream. They 
lend a certain amount of security to the text in which they are encased, 
because they have guided the memory from which in the main that text 
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has been drawn. Otherwise, indeed, it would be of little value in itself. 
It is meagre at the best, but if we could always trust it implicitly, there 
would be something to console us for its meagreness. 

This then, we conceive, is the real value of this posthumous work of 
Lord Brougham. It is too ambitious in title and object, and it will fail 
to win for itself any high authority. But it contains a great deal that 
will always be interesting to the public in general, and it will have to be 
read through, sifted, and tested, by any one who writes the political 
history of England in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The present volume embraces about twenty years—the most brilliant 
and serviceable portion of the career of Henry Brougham, when he was 
the chief Liberal debater in the House of Commons, the trusted 
political ally of Lord Grey, who declared, late in the period, that he 
could hardly have thought of coming into power as head of a Whig 
ministry unless Brougham had been in office and leader of the Lower 
House. The volume begins with the ill-omened “Orders in Council,” 
issued in retaliation for Napoleon’s Berlin decree, establishing the 
“Continental system” against England (in 1808), and when it closes we 
are on the eve of Catholic Emancipation. A very large part of it is 
occupied with a narrative, copiously dotted with letters and documents, 
about the whole quarrel between George IV., then Prince of Wales, and 
his wife, the history of the Princess Charlotte, and the Queen’s trial. 
This will be the most generally interesting part of the whole. The later 
chapters which carry on the story through the later years of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, to the formation of the short-lived ministries 
of Canning and Goderich, and so on to that of the Duke of Wellington, 
is open to the same general remark which we have already made on the 
whole work. 

As we believe that some doubts are still felt as to the reality of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with Mrs. Fitzherbert, we may quote 
what Lord Brougham says on the subject. He tells us that he meant to 
threaten to take this line of defence, if forced to it, at the Queen’s 
trial—though it would, of course, have destroyed the position of his 
client as well as that of the Prince— 

When I said that it might be my painful duty to bring forward what 
would involve the country in confusion, I was astonished that everybody 
should have conceived recrimination to be all I intended. Possibly their 
attention was confined to this from nothing but recrimination having ever 
been hinted at, either by us or our supporters in either House, or by the 
writers who discussed the case in the newspapers ; and I was very well 
satisfied with the mistake, because it was of the last importance that the real 
ground of defence should be brought forward by surprise, or at all events, 
that it should be presented at once in its full proportions, and by a short and 
clear statement. The ground, then, was neither more nor less than impeach- 
ing the King’s own title, by proving that he had forfeited the crown. He had 
married a Roman Catholic (Mrs. Fitzherbert) while heir-apparent, and this is 
declared by the Act of Settlement to be a forfeiture of the crown, “as if he 
were naturally dead.” We were not in possession of all the circumstances as 
J have since ascertained them, but we had enough to prove the fact. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s uncle, Mr. Errington, who was present at the marriage—indeed 
it was performed in his house—was still alive, and though, no doubt, he 
would have had a right to refuse answering a question to which an affirmative 
answer exposed him to the pains and penalties of a Jremunire, denounced 
against any person present at such a marriage, it was almost certain that, on 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert’s behalf, he would have waived the protection, and given his - 
testimony to prove the marriage ; but even his refusal would have left the con- 
viction in all men’s minds that the marriage had taken place. However, there 
existed ample evidence, which Errington undoubtedly would have enabled us 
to produce without the possibility of incurring any penalty whatever. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was possessed of a will of the Prince in her favour, signed with 
his own hand, if not written entirely by himself, and in which he calls her his 
dear wife. I had a copy of this, if not the original, given me by her favourite 
and adopted child, Mrs. Dawson Damer, who naturally took a warm interest 
in defending the memory of her friend and protectress. 

The whole subject of the marriage is discussed in a book of her nephews, 
Lord Stourton and Mr. Charles Langdale, but the narrative is far from 
being distinct. They refer to the papers left in the hands of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Albemarle, and deposited at the bank of Messrs. 
Coutts, and which the Langdales had not the means of obtaining access to, 
but which we should have had by summoning them as witnesses. 


This last sentence, we may remark, is a good specimen of the sort of 
English of which Lord Brougham was occasionally guilty. A little 
further on he says— 


It was, in discussing this question, often contended that the marriage, 
being illegal, as having been contracted without the royal assent which the 
Royal Marriage Act requires, there could be no forfeiture, the ceremony 
being a mere nullity. But all lawyers know that acts of various kinds, both 
by the laws of England and of Scotland, are followed by forfeiture of the 
party’s rights who commits the acts, as if he were naturally dead, and by the 
succession of the next heir, the forfeiture being denounced in order to deter 
from even the attempt to do the thing forbidden, how ineffectual soever that 
thing may be in itself for any purpose save the incurring the penalty. Indeed, 
the case of bigamy is precisely of this description. The second wife has no 
rights whatever; her marriage is a nullity; but she and her pretended 
husband incur the penalty of felony. When Lord John Russell published 
Moore’s Life—a collection of anecdotes picked up by Moore in private 
companies, hoarded by him, and left to be published as a provision for his 
family—there were found, among other things which he had no right what- 
ever to repeat, a conversation at Denman’s table, in which he and Williams 
and myself took part, as well as Charles Butler, the celebrated conveyancer. 
The objection was taken which I have mentioned of the Royal Marriage Act, 
and was at once disposed of, not only by all of us who had been the Queen’s 
counsel, but clearly and without hesitation by Butler. So far the account is 
correct ; but a gross error is added, namely, that Butler asked me why we 
did not make the Fitzherbert marriage our defence, and that I answered— 
“ Because we had not proof of it.” This 1 never said or could say, for we had 
well considered it and knew that we had the means of proving the marriage. 
Butler took an interest in the subject beyond that of most people, from being 
a strict Catholic. 

The common belief was that the marriage took place on board ship, with 
the view of avoiding the penalties imposed on those who celebrated it and 
those who witnessed it. I, many years after the proceeding in the Queen’s 
case, had the most material particulars from Sam Johnes, a clergyman of 
large preferment, both in the city and in Hertfordshire, where I went to see 
him from Brockett Hall. He had been one of the Prince’s friends, and had 
promised to perform the ceremony ; but, as he was walking home from 
Carlton House, he recollected having some time before given Admiral Payne 
(another of the Prince’s friends) his promise not to do so, the Admiral being 
anxious to throw all the obstacles he could in the way of what he knew was 
intended. So the next morning he returned to Pall Mall, saw the Prince, 
and informed him of his previous promise, and refused to break it. The 
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Prince never forgave him, nor for many years did Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but she 
afterwards was good-natured about it, and forgave him. He assured me that 
he knew the date and the place; that it was performed in London, at 
Errington’s (her uncle), as at the time generally supposed, and by a 
Protestant clergyman, settled in the west of England, whose name Johnes 
refused to give.” 


Here is a story of a very different kind about the sagacity of Mr. 
Baillie : 


My complaint, independent of the pleurisy, had all the appearance of an 
organic affectidn, being a great and irregular pulsation of the aorta, which 
every foreign doctor whom I had consulted whén abroad at once pronounced 
aneurism. Dr. Baillie was clear that it was nothing of the kind, and we tried 
it in every way. I maintaining it was organic, on one occasion said I should 
run upstairs. “Mind,” he said, “I don’t advise you to run upstairs.” 
However I did; and came down safe, which he said I never should have 
done if it had been aneurism. “ But,” I said, “you were not at all certain, 
for you advised me not to try it.” He said, “ Recollect I have often told you 
that we cannot look through you as if you were made of glass. But I had 
every reason, from the symptoms, to believe it was not organic, and was like 
some other cases I have known.” He, however, considered my malady 
resembled that of Henry Thornton, not as to the irregular action, but as to 
cough and other symptoms ; and he mentioned Pennington having differed 
with them all on Henry Thornton’s case, and proving to be in the right. The 
case terminated fatally ; and when Pennington, who had gained great credit 
on that occasion, was consulted on my case, he at once pronounced it to be 
pulmonary affection. But Dr. Baillie said he was positive it was no such 
thing ; and he proved right. Thus one sees the difference between a first- 
rate man and an inferior one, however able. Pennington was led away by 
one instance ; Baillie relied on his general experience. I have known other 
cases in which he pronounced the most confident opinion against practi- 
tioners who confined themselves to one class of diseases, and in that class 
supreme, and yielded to by all others ; and in which Baillie’s holding out 
against them was reckoned extreme presumption. 

But of all Baillie’s guesses, as he used to call his carefully-formed 
opinions, the most remarkable was in the case of Horner, as was proved 
after his death, in February 1814. He had been ill for some years, and many 
physicians both in London and Edinburgh, and in Paris also, had been 
consulted, and from all their opinions Baillie at once, and very confidently 
differed. When he came to propose his own, he confessed the extreme 
uncertainty in which so obscure and difficult a case had left him, after 
repeated examination of all the symptoms. However, he conjectured that it 
was one or other of two diseases, so rare that he had only seen a case or two 
of the one, and of the other he had only one example in his museum of 
morbid anatomy ; and he said that unhappily there was no cure for either. 
When Vacca at Pisa (where Horner died) opened the body, it was found 
that doth the diseases existed. I think that oné was the enlargement of the 
air-holes of the lungs, the other an hepatization—that is, their conversion 
into a liver-like substance. Mackintosh used to say that this melancholy 
case reminded him of the ludicrous one in Dow Quixote of Sancho’s uncle 
having such skill in flavours as to be able to conjecture that the wine in a 
cask tasted of leather and iron ; and that a key tied to a thong was found at 
the bottom when they came to empty the barrel ! 


On the whole, it may be added, the contrast which will no doubt 
suggest itself to the readers of these volumes, between the times to 
which they relate and our own, is one which may cause some feelings of 
comparative contentment with the days in which we live. George the 
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Fourth, the “first gentleman” in Europe, whom even Sir Walter Scott 
looked up to with feelings akin to veneration, is, we hope, an impossi- 
bility in our times, and were he possible as a sovereign, he would not be 
able to force on his ministers a scandal like the trial of Queen Caroline. 
Perhaps the men of those days were somewhat bigger than the men of 
ours : it may be, however, that they only loom larger through the mists 
of time. The people weighed very little, the press very little in the days 
of George IV., and the long and fatal delay of Catholic Emancipation is 
a disgrace to all concerned in the government of the country which has 
no parallel in the days of Victoria. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
1. Die heiligen Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel, dargestellt und erlautert von Dr. Paul 
Scholz, Professor in der ko6niglichen Universitat Breslau. Regensburg, bei 


J. Manz. 
2. Die religiisen Alterthiimer der Bibel, von Dr. Dan. Bonifacius von Haneberg, Abt des 
Benedictinerstiftes St. Bonifaz und Professor der Theologie. Miinchen, Cotta. 


As it is the highest end and the most worthy task of the natural 
sciences to seize and to illustrate the all-embracing unity of the divine 
plan which underlies the nature and powers of the universe; so is it 
the duty of sacred science, by penetrating the ideas and acts of revela- 
tion, to strive after an ever increasing understanding of the supernatural 
order and the supernatural scheme of Redemption. The divine choice 
and training of the people of Israel is undoubtedly a most important 
link in the chain of facts in the supernatural order. For, if the religious 
institutions and, generally, the circumstances of this people were ordered 
and settled by the direct interposition of God, if, further, the whole of 
the Old Law was a type, a tadaywyi¢ 2g Xpiorov (Gal. iii., 24.); if to its 
history is applicable the saying of the Apostle: that “all these things 
happened to them in figure” (1 Cor. x., 11.),—an appreciation of these 
institutions, of their object and import, will and must in consequence 
ever claim its due rank in theological science. It must always be noted 
as a pleasurable event in theological literature when truly scientific 
works appear to smoothe the way to a deeper knowledge of biblical 
antiquities. We have now the pleasure of warmly recommending the 
two works above named. Each of them sets before the reader the 
sacred antiquities of the Israelite people in great detail and clearness ; 
and this not only in their external forms, but also in their deeper 
significance and their typical character as viewed in the light of the 
New Testament and in accordance with the traditional sentiments of 
the Fathers and of theologians. “This last point of view has received 
the greater attention, as it has hitherto been either altogether neglected 
or but cursorily considered in the more modern biblico-archzological 
writings of Catholic authors.” So says Dr. Scholz; and we can bear 
witness that he has carried out his aim. In his explanation of symbols 
the writings of Josephus and Philo, as well as several recent Protestants, 
are sometimes used, but more frequently refuted. Of later Judaic literature 
the Mischna receives the foremost place; while on the other hand the 
Gemara and the Rabbis of the Middle Ages are only made use of for 
the elucidation of ritual problems,—the deeper meaning of the cultus 
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was hidden from them. In archzological questions greater importance 
is justly attached to the Jewish authors: still in general the various 
epochs and the usages characteristic of each of them are kept clearly 
separated. The necessary authorities and sources are abundantly quoted, 
and there is frequent reference to other kindred literature. * 

Dr. von Haneberg proves himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
East by his frequent illustration of Jewish antiquities by means of com- 
parison with allied elements and views in the case of other peoples 
and religious systems; and thus by wide, general, and philosophical 
exposition, and by astonishing insight into the interior of the life of men 
and nations, he imparts interest, charm, and variety to his descriptions. It 
is to this higher and more comprehensive method that we ascribe the 
fact that Dr. Von Haneberg in several instances recognises a borrowing 
of external forms of the cultus in one or other respect from a foreign 
people, that is, from the Egyptians, where Dr. Scholz feels himself 
bound to claim originality, or, at least, independent adoption on the part 
of the people of God. We cannot object to the view of the former writer, 
and believe that in the borrowing and adoption of suitable external 
forms nothing can be found in any way unworthy of God in His 
revelation of himself to his chosen people. The fact, that under the 
Jewish forms lies a deeper significance than is to be found under those 
of heathen nations, is no proof, as Scholz often insists, against the 
borrowing. Nay, we believe that we might go further than Dr. von 
Haneberg without any depreciation of biblical truth in particular points; 
for instance, we do not feel called upon to claim priority of circum- 
cision for the Jews. Even if the Egyptians, for example,—a fact which, 
it is true, is not susceptible of proof,—practised this rite earlier, God 
might nevertheless have commanded it as the mark of his covenant, 
just as after the Deluge he pointed out the rainbow as a sign to Noah, 
without its being necessary for that purpose that new laws as to natural 
phenomena should be introduced. 

The value and utility of both these works is increased by the 
constant reference to and explanation of passages in the New Testa- 
ment.t It is self-evident that an accurate knowledge of the habits 
and customs of the Jews, and of their common views of life, will help to 
a more complete understanding and appreciation of many events 
narrated in the New Testament. It is equally clear that it is from such 
knowledge of the everyday life of the Jews that we come to realize 
all that freshness and originality, that truthfulness and thoroughly life- 
like trustworthiness with which the evangelical narratives are drawn from 
actual life. By this close copying of the reality, accurate even in the 
slightest traits, the synoptical accounts bear the internal stamp and seal of 
authenticity which has an invincible influence over every reader. Works, 
like those of Strauss and Rénan, are refuted by a knowledge of biblical 
antiquities. This method of defence holds good also for the much 
debated authenticity of the Pentateuch. Our best thanks are due to 

* We take the opportunity of informing the reader that Dr. Scholz has already 
published a valuable work entitled ‘‘ Die Theologie des alten Bundes in Lichte des 


neuen.” Regensburg, Manz. 

t+ We may content ourselves with referring to the information given concerning 
prayer, oaths, the Pharisees, love for one’s neighbour, the festivals (especially the 
Paschal supper in Haneburg’s work), by which the corresponding passages in the 


New Testament are beautifully explained. 
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‘Dr. von Haneberg for having, in opposition to the destructive criticism 
of Graff, had frequent recourse to the importance of archzology for 
demonstrating the genuine and truthful character of the Mosaic records. 

The printer’s work in both these volumes is well done. A full table of 
contents and a comprehensive list of matters are given—matters of great 
importance from a practical point of view. We regret the absence of 
more illustrations. Dr. von Haneberg alone gives drawings of the Temple. 
Dr. Scholz tells us that he has dispensed with illustrations because his 
descriptions are so minute that the reader can easily understand them 
without such assistance. ‘The descriptions are certainly clear ; but the 
drawings cannot therefore be dispensed with. 

The subject naturally divides itself into four parts, a division 
adopted accordingly by both Scholz and von Haneberg. The volume 
of the latter is published as a second edition of the “ Handbook der 
biblischen Alterthiimern;” it is in fact, however, a new work, with merely 
the general features in common with the old one. It is fuller and more 
comprehensive : thus, in the first three divisions (down to page 160) the 
oldest form of religion and of patriarchal cultus, the paganism of the 
nations who were neighbours on the Israelites, especially that of Canaan 
and of Mesopotamia, and finally the fundamental principles of the 
Mosaic religion are explained at length. These questions Scholz treated 
partially in his theology of the Old Testament, and therefore he only 
cursorily deals with them in his present volume. 

In the first division Haneberg repeatedly notes how the narratives of 
the Bible, considered merely from a purely scientific historical and 
psychological point of view, claim and create the highest confidence 
in their truthfulness. In the first sin he sees “the elements of the 
apotheosis of man and nature and the worship of demons.” Thus 
paganism is nothing more than the logical result of sin and of its 
degenerating influence. Further than this no one in our opinion will 
proceed by speculative investigation. The basis and groundwork is 
everywhere a worship of nature which is embodied in various forms, 
sometimes in the sexual principle, sometimes according to the analogy 
of natural and moral phenomena, in a dualism of the good and 
the bad. A further analysis of the various concrete forms of divinity 
opens a wide field to the acuteness and the combining capacity of 
the investigator; but it is devoid of real profit. Paganism, in its 
origin as in its degeneracy, contains nothing but the logic and 
psychology of passion and sin—and it is impossible to systematize 
and tabulate these. In this opinion we have been strengthened 
by reading Dr. von Haneberg’s division on paganism. However 
valuable certain facts may be, the whole chapter might well have been 
shortened, and the investigations as to the character and forms of the 
images of the various deities, which are absolutely without result, might 
have been omitted. However by this description of the paganism that 
encircled the people of Israel the stern condemnations of the heathen 
cultus by the prophets are completely justified. The third chapter deals 
with the bases of the Mosaic religion, i.e. the character and the preser- 
vation of doctrine, the teaching on proselytes and on faith and duty. 
As in the time of the patriarchs the religious condition of individual 
prominent men comes into distinct view, so in the Mosaic law, accord- 
ing to the author, there appears a characteristic extension of its 
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influence over a whole people. “Hence it comes about,” continues 
Dr. von Haneburg, “that the judgment of the patriarchs on the zeal of 
Levi is more conformable to the principles of perfect religious spirit than 
that of Moses. Jacob condemns the zeal of Levi who seized his sword 
(Gen. xlix. 7, maledictus’ furor eorum). Moses praises his zeal 
(Deut. xxxiii. 9).” To this we cannot agree. Jacob’s blame and Moses’ 
praise refer to different events. Jacob was indignant with justice at the 
treacherous outrage upon the Sichemites (Gen. xxxiv.); Moses referred to 
the affair (Exod. xxxii. 26 --29), when, on beholding the idolatrous people 
and the adoration of the golden calf, he exclaimed: Si quis est Domini, 
jungatur mihi. Thereupon all the sons of Levi gathered round him, 
and them he ordered to be the avengers of the Lord without considera- 
tion of person or friendship. ‘This task they performed, so that Moses 
said to them: Consecrastis hodie manus vestras Domino. It was of 
this act and of the underlying sentiment of zeal for the honour of 
Jehovah that the dying Moses spoke with praise. The writer’s explana- 
tion is harsh and inadmissible, and moreover will not bear the conse- 
quence deduced from it. The act of Phineas (Num. xxvii, 5) may 
also be taken as included in the praise of Moses. 

In the chapter on the preservation and development of doctrine we 
miss an accurate investigation into the position and calling, the vocation 
and sphere of action, the authority and power of the Prophets. This 
divine institution is so peculiar, and at the same time of such moment 
as regards the preservation and progress of doctrine, that it deserved 
greater attention in the plan of a work such as that of Dr. von Haneberg. 
In the description of the separation effected by the Mosaic law between 
the Israelites and the surrounding peoples, we could have desired a 
more prominent notice of the punishment inflicted by God on the 
people of Canaan for their sins. It is to be regretted that the reader 
should conceive harsh ideas, or that a sort of tenderheartedness should 
make the command for the destruction of these nations appear too 
severe. If however, over and above the danger threatening Israel, 
stress be laid upon the sentence passed upon the Canaanites for their 
sins, an element of great importance for the religious and moral con- 
science of Israel is gained. Israel, as the avenger of God, sees with its 
eyes and feels palpably how God hates sin: Israel must banish sin from 
its midst with all its moral force, since it punishes it so terribly in others. 

The idea of sacrifice, and its significance and existence in human 
nature, are well developed. Dr. Haneberg is on this point richer and 
more varied, by reason of his comparisons with other cultivated peoples, 
than Dr. Scholz, who, while he confines himself to the narrower limits 
of Judaism, presents to his readers more comprehensive detail. ‘The. 
thought lying at the root of sacrifice, viz., that of satisfactio vicaria, is 
excellently illustrated by Scholz (ii. 140). The dogmatic value of this 
shows itself in the case of those who do not admit any vicarious satis- 
faction even to the sacrifice of the Cross. It is also well known what 
abuse the reformers made of the biblical expression “ peccata tegere.” 
Hence the appositeness of the development and explanation given by 
Dr. Scholz of this phrase (ii., 144). He shows grammatically and by 
examples that the phrase means ‘ to cancel,’ ‘ to do away with,’ ‘to wipe 
out,’ and that ‘to render guiltless’ includes ‘ purification and liberation.’ 
The proof that Melchisedech is to be considered as a priest and sacri- 
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ficer in his meeting with Abraham (Gen. 14, 18.) deserves full recognition 
for its solid thoroughness. It is also a matter of dogmatic moment that 
the independence of the unbloody sacrifice is maintained against Bahr, 
and that proof is adduced that the Minchah sacrifices also were in the 
true sense and extent sacrifices (Scholz, ii., 197 ; Von Haneberg, 419). 

The sacrificing priest was wont to lay his hand on the victim. Both 
authors explain this as symbolical of the transference of guilt. This 
however appears to us too narrow. We do not contest what Dr. Scholz 
says (ii. 142) that “the central idea of all blood sacrifices is sin ;” still 
it is certain that in the peace-offering the idea of sin retires to the 
back-ground, or, at all events, so disappears that in that case at least 
the rite of imposition of hands cannot bear the above signification. 
Hence we rather believe that this rite expresses the idea of vicarious 
substitution, which primarily and immediately underlies every sacrifice. 
Von Haneberg’s opinion (p. 392.) on this rite, which was customary on 
other occasions also, that it was symbolical of the overflowing and 
transition of a spiritual possession, is not at variance with our view, but 
rather strengthens it. 

There are many other points excellently treated by the two writers, 
whose works we are noticing, which we would fain touch upon. We 
heartily welcome both books as valuable additions to our theological 
literature. Dr. Scholz deserves special praise in that he has shown that 
many explanations, which have hitherto been looked upon as new dis- 
coveries of later exegetical writers, are to be found in the writings of the 
Fathers. ‘Thus both works correct and complete each other, while each 
possesses its own special characteristics. 


G. S. 


+ FATHER GERARD ON THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


The Condition of Catholics under Fames I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the Gun- 
powder Plot. Edited, with his life, by Rev. J. Morris, S.J. Longmans, 


English Catholics have a great deal to do—and to those who 
understand that no work for the glory of God is ever wasted, and that 
heavenly assistance is never lacking to those who help themselves, it 
ought to be a consolation to know it. English Catholics have a great 
deal to do to organize themselves satisfactorily, to provide for the 
advance of population, to meet their own crying educational needs— 
needs which press on the higher classes as well as on the lower—and in 
every way to make their body worthy of its position as the represen- 
tative of ancient principles and Catholic truths in the midst of a nation 
of enormous wealth and power, and as the centre of light and moral 
strength to the whole civilised community around it. This is a great 
work, and would task the energies of any generation to the utmost. At 
the same time, there is a work to be done with relation to the past, 
which will certainly not be without its influence on the future. The 
Roman poet warned his countrymen that they would have to suffer for 
the sins of their ancestors until they restored the temples of the gods. 
We have not, happily, the same warning to give to English Catholics, 
for they are reaping the benefit of their ancestors’ virtues instead of 
inheriting the penalty of their faults. But we may perhaps say that they 
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will never fully rise to the great position which their predecessors in the 
faith have purchased for them by so much patience and so much 
humiliation, until they have learnt to do full honour to those to whom 
they are so deeply indebted, and especially to those among them who 
are examples not only of ordinary but of heroic virtue. In this way we 
view with singular interest any attempt that is made to revive the 
memory of those whom we may popularly style the English martyrs, as 
such attempts cannot but increase our devotion to them along with our 
knowledge of them, as well as have a tendency to restore among us 
those manly and patient virtues which their lives and deaths infused 
into hundreds besides themselves. 

The readers of this Review are well acquainted with the narrative of 
Father Gerard, written by himself, concerning his missionary labours in 
England. A good part of it saw the light in these pages, and when the 
publication of the extracts ceased, we had to announce that they would 
be given to the world in a collected form. The work before us partly 
fulfils and partly exceeds the promise made so long ago. It fulfils it, 
inasmuch as a large part of it consists of the narrative in question, on 
which the learning of the present editor has enabled him to throw much 
additional light. A great number of the names which are mere blanks 
in the narrative itself have been recognized and identified. The auto- 
biography, moreover, is carried on to a much later period, and the last 
thirty years of Father Gerard’s life, which were passed abroad after his 
escape from England, and are not included in his autobiography, are 
illustrated from other sources. The editor has also entered on the 
points of controversy raised by the work itself, and their discussion will 
add very much to the interest of the work. 

But the Life of Father Gerard is but the preliminary part of the 
volume now before us, which contains in the second place a Narrative 
concerning the Powder Plot written by Father Gerard himself. This 
second narrative has the advantage of being in the author’s own 
English, quaint, strong, nervous, and copious; and though it would be 
impossible to have a translation that reads more thoroughly like an 
original than that which Father Kingdon has given us of the Ze, there 
is a native force and even grace about Father Gerard’s own English 
narrative which makes us rejoice over it as a singular boon. We need 
hardly say how very valuable such a narrative is in itself, on account of 
the light which it throws on the intolerable condition of the Catholics in 
England under James I., a condition which, humanly speaking, was 
enough to produce any amount of exasperation and conspiracy. Father 
Gerard most pertinently quotes Abner’s word to Joab, “An ignoras quod 
periculosa sit desperatio?” and certainly his opening chapters are a 
complete commentary on that text. Here is a passage in. point— 


From hence it came that the pressures of Catholics were much increased 
after the first Parliament and before that rash attempt of those gentlemen 
who were urged to that conspiracy (as most men think in those parts that 
know how things passed) by extremities which they saw to increase so fast, 
and their despair of helps in vain expected. For then presently, the execution 
of all laws against Catholics, both old and new, being committed for the 
most part to the Chief Justice, who is known to be hot and vehement in the 
Puritan faction and a bloody enemy to the said Catholics; and he, by 
direction of others and his own desire, having picked out men in every shire 
of the same humour to execute the same laws with all the rigour and despite 
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they could devise. Then followed afresh the exaction of 20/. a month, which 
was imposed by Queen Elizabeth upon every Catholic that would not go unto 
their service, although for a time after the King’s coming there was hope 
given both by King and Council that it should not be exacted : but then the 
whole was urged together with the arrearages. Yea, and not contented with 
twelve months in the year (as Nature hath appointed by course of the sun), 
they would have the payment for thirteen months in the year, after the 
account of four weeks in the month, contrary to the rule of ancient law 
affirming that Pane non sunt ampliande. But if Catholics could enjoy for 
this payment any reasonable quiet, they would think themselves in great 
ease. But there is a law for the poorer sort of Catholics, that they shall 
forfeit two parts of their lands and leases, and all their goods and chattels 
whatsoever that can be found; upon which law (being executed as the 
Puritans use to do) many and great molestations do further ensue ; for by 
this means they are not only indicted and cast into jails and prisons and 
their lands seized, as the statute alloweth, but also their goods embezzled 
and their cattle driven away. And if they find no cattle which they are 
assured to be the recusants’, but that his fields be rented and stocked by 
other men, they drive that cattle also and put them to prove whose they 
were ; and thereby terrify all men from hiring their said lands, wherein they 
also add diverse other particular afflictions that exasperate greatly the sufferer. 
These matters being committed for the most part to their handling, that care 
not how much or how far they strain poor Catholics, whereof no marvel if it 
come to pass according to the proverb— Qui nimium emungit elicit sanguinent 
—‘ He that scrapeth or rubbeth too much, draweth blood at last.” 

It hath been also a matter of no small grief and complaint, that whereas 
there be now in England certain hungry and ravenous people that importuned 
the King for relief, having no rents or revenues in the land and yet living at 
a high rate and great charges many ways, His Majesty to give them content 
hath willed them to seek out Popish recusants which he might bestow upon 
them ; wherein they then become diligent to inquire them out and restless 
in prosecuting them to the uttermost, and think all they can get too little : 
as it is indeed too little to satisfy their needs ; which was a thing foreseen 
and foretold by some who yet are no prophets nor sons of prophets, but 
Protestants of the wiser sort, who, as it is said, when it was consulted of 
amongst all the Peers of the realm, before the King’s coming, concerning his 
admission to the crown, some amongst them alleged that it might well be 
feared that the lean and hungry oxen which Pharao saw in his dream would 
devour all the fat and goodly oxen which their English fertile ground had 
fed so well before, and that these ravenous beasts would eat them up and yet 
seem to be nothing satisfied. Thus they. 

And truly the meaner sort of these to whom Catholics were thus given, 
were not satisfied with the Catholics they could find out, but they also 
procured divers to be presented and indicted for recusants who were but 
well-wishers unto Catholics and went to church themselves ; and yet some of 
them could not be delivered except they would publicly abjure their faith at 
the Assizes and Sessions, whereof sundry rueful examples might be given. 
In all which, the case seemeth to divers both grievous and odious, that true 
and freeborn subjects of good quality should be given as it were in prey 
to others. And for that the sequel of this matter appertaineth to many, the 
exasperation also rising thereof must needs be very general. 


This is the account of the manner in which Father Garnett was 
entrapped into words on which his accusation was afterwards 
grounded— 

But in the meantime, finding nothing by all this that might touch Father 


Garnett in that degree which they most desired (there passing nothing in 
those letters but either spiritual comforts from the good Father, or relation o 
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his estate and examinations, and how he would have some matters disposed’ 
of which belonged to his charge, and which he had not means before to give 
order for, in respect of the late great troubles which had happened) ; therefore, 
this not succeeding as yet to their full desire, though they kept this still on 
foot, yet they invented and put in practice another subtle craft, so much 
further from suspicion as it was nearer home, where the Father might to his 
thinking freely speak unto his friend without fear that his words should come 
to scanning, which letters are often subject unto. To this end they placed 
Father Ouldcorne in a chamber near unto Father Garnett. And one time 
this sly companion and cunning or rather cozening keeper, making show 
of great love to Father Garnett, told him there was a thing wherein he knew 
the Father would take great comfort, and which he would be willing to grant 
(as desiring to do him any service), but that he durst never as yet tell him of 
it, least it should be espied by others, and then he was undone. And this 
was, forsooth, that he might at some convenient times come to speak with 
Father Ouldcorne ; and that he would willingly grant them both this favour, 
so that Father Garnett would promise never to disclose it, and give the like 
charge unto Father Ouldcorne. This being promised, the fellow showed 
Father Garnett the way unto the wall of Father Ouldcorne’s chamber, 
wherein there was a cleft by which they might well speak together and hear 
one the other, if they did speak of any loudness. This was accepted by both 
the Fathers as a great courtesy ; as indeed it is no small comfort in such a 
place to men of their quality, if this honey had not been stuffed with too 
much gall. But this dogged fellow dogged them so closely, as they could 
never meet but he would be of the council, though unseen by them ; for the 
place was purposely so contrived as that the sound of their words must needs 
be carried to another place not far off, where this keeper would stand and 
some other with him, to have a double witnéss in their double dealing. 
Whereupon it happened not long after that these two Fathers, thinking 
themselves secure in this point, took some fit time (as they thought) to have 
each other’s help in the Sacrament of Confession. And after they had ended 
their spiritual business, they began to confer of each other’s estate, demanding 
what had been asked and what answered in the times of their examinations. 
Amongst other things, Father Ouldcorne demanding of Father Garnett 
whether Mr. Winter’s going into Spain and his negotiation there was not 
laid to his charge, to this the Father answered, “ He could answer that well 
enough, for after that time he had the King’s general pardon at the time of 
his coming to the crown, that other business with Spain being in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.” Then Father Ouldcorne also demanded whether he were 
not pressed with this matter of the Powder Treason, as being a likely thing 
they would urge that above all other matters against him. Father Garnett 
answered, that “so they did; but that #hey could prove no such matter 
against him, and that no man living could touch him in that matter, but 
one.” This, lo, was the word that afterwards bred him so much trouble, and 
others of his friends so much grief, until by his public answers he had cleared 
their doubts, and by his death put the matter out of doubt, that he was not 
to be charged with any crime in the matter of that treason, but that there 
was one man alone that could accuse him so far forth as might give a likely 
pretence to their laws to proceed against him, especially his enemies being 
his judges, and they not judged or ruled by the law of conscience, in which 
the Father was clear. This word, as the rest also, was overheard by the 
keeper and another easing-dropper, his companion in that listening and 
cony-catching office. Then they thought they had enough. This was 
carried with all speed unto the Council, with no small joy. 


Among the most interesting subjects broached in that part of the 
volume which is due entirely to the editor, is that of the “equivo- 
cation” practised by the Catholics when under examination, with 
regard to what might injure others. We may also refer to a very 
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complete refutation of a charge of, to say the least, disingenuousness 
brought against Father Gerard and Father Greenway by no less an 
authority that Dr. Lingard, who was misled, as it seems, by a note in 
Canon Tierney’s edition of Dodd. The charge is that they misquoted 
the date of a letter of Garnett’s, for the sake of arguing that he could 
not have known of the Powder Plot. The fact is that the letter quoted 
was written at the date assigned by them, but that this particular passage 
was taken from a postscript written more than a fortnight later, when 
Garnett would have known of a change as to the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, his knowledge of which would render the supposed argument 
founded on this date nugatory. But, in fact, Father Gerard, who quoted 
the letter as it was endorsed, and for no reason at all connected with 
the question of Garnett’s knowledge or ignorance of the Plot, founds no 
argument at all upon it, and made reference to one only of the two 
dates as any one else might have done. Father Morris says— 


But let us address ourselves to the grave accusation made against Gerard 
and Greenway. That Dr. Lingard should have made such a statement 
at all is owing, first, to the fact that at the time when he was preparing the 
new edition of his History, he had no longer access to the manuscript of 
Father Gerard, of which he had had the use (vol. iii., p. 37, note) when 
originally compiling his work. The reader, who has Gerard’s Narrative now 
beneath his eyes, can speedily convince himself of this fact. And, secondly, 
to a misunderstanding of Canon Tierney’s note, for which that writer’s 
expressions are to blame. If it had been true, as Dr. Lingard understood 
Mr. Tierney to say, that Gerard and Greenway drew the same argument 
from the date of Father Garnett’s letter, their conduct would have been 
entirely indefensible, and they would have deserved the blame brought 
against them. 

The truth however is, and in this lies an ample defence for both of them, 
that this is not so. Father Gerard quotes Father Garnett’s letter only and 
solely to illustrate the state of Catholics in England. For this purpose, the 
date of the letter he was quoting was entirely unimportant. Indeed, he 
originally quoted the letter without any date; and then he interlined the 
date of Oct. 4th, but laying no more stress upon it than he had laid on 
the dates of the other letters of July 24th and August 28th. For the same 
reason it would not occur to him to note that the passage respecting Ireland 
was taken from a postscript. It was enough for him that he gave Father 
Garnett’s very words, as he declared “upon his conscience” that he did ; 
and that he had Father Garnett’s authority for the account that he was 
giving of the condition and state of feeling of Catholics. When he turned to 
the letter for a date, it was natural enough that he should take that which 
was endorsed upon it by Father Persons, who, having erased the date of the 
21st which he had originally written upon it, had substituted the 4th, and 
“in another corner of the paper also, where it appears most likely to catch 
the eye, inscribed the same date thus 4° 8bris” (Tierney’s odd, vol. iv., p. cvi.). 
As there is no ground for blaming Father Persons for thus endorsing a 
single date on a letter which continued to bear two, so neither is it reasonable 
to blame Father Gerard for quoting the letter under one date only. It 
is clear therefore that there is no accusation whatever against Father 
Gerard, and if Father Greenway had not drawn from the date of the letter 
the argument regarding Father Garnett, none would ever have been made. 
It is gravely to be regretted that Mr. Tierney should have said that there 
was “a sufficient motive both to the latter amd ¢o Gerard for the suppression 
of that date.” This expression evidently misled Dr. Lingard, and led him 
erroneously to speak of “the reasoning which both he [Gerard] and 
Greenway found upon it.” Had Dr. Lingard not trusted to Mr. Tierney, but 
referred to Gerard’s Narrative, he would have said of the whole charge that 
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which he has said (1 vol., p. 542) of the alterations of names in the first part 
of the letter. Of this his expression is, “ Had his object been only to present 
the public with an account of the persecution to which the English Catholics 
were at that moment subjected, there would not have been great cause to 
complain.” This was his only object (Narrative, p. 79), and therefore there 
was, in Dr. Lingard’s judgment, no great cause to complain. 

Father Greenway derived his information of the letter from Father 
Gerard’s Narrative, of which he was the translator. Whether the argument 
he has founded on the date of the letter has any and what force is not 
here under discussion, but it is evident that he propounded it in good faith. 
The original letter was in existence to confute him. If he had seen it or 
noticed the postscript and its date, he would never have exposed himself 
to such a confutation. He was misled, innocently enough, but seriously, by 
the manner in which the letter appeared in Father Gerard’s pages which he 
was translating. 

In a word, the accusation is this. Gerard and Greenway found an 
argument on the fact that a letter of Garnett’s was dated the 4th of October 
when they knew that it was in his hands on the 21st. And the answer is this. 
Gerard may have known, but had no need to notice, the fact of the double 
date, as he fouzmded no argument whatever upon it: Greenway, who did 
found an argument on it, had no reason for suspecting the existence of a 
later date on the letter. 


WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS. 
Scrambles amongst the Alps in the years 1860—69. By Edward Whymper. Murray, 1871. 


The two sides of Alpine climbing are nowhere better illustrated than 
in this volume. On the one hand the various, incessant, and unlooked- 
for dangers—with the equally unlooked-for chances of escape from 
sudden dangers ; on the other, the powers, faculties, and general tone of 
character, probably more called out by this special pursuit than by any 
other forms of difficulty and peril within the reach of ordinary mortals 
in modern times. Unlike the contingencies of military strife, Alpine 
casualties have to be encountered in cold blood, for little or no reward, 
and it may be, in entire solitude, when risk to life always takes the form 
most oppressive to the nerves. When added to this, comes the inevitable 
association of Mr. Whymper’s name with the saddest of all the Alpine 
fatalities—the four deaths on the Matterhorn—it must be allowed that 
his account of mountain scrambling would not but be received with a 
certain amount of pain. Nevertheless we believe his book will cause 
the balance to descend decidedly in favour of the pursuit. 

Mr. Whymper started in 1860, with his brother—also a writer—for 
his first Alpine tour, and remarks at his outset, that nothing in his Swiss 
experience ever so nearly ended in broken necks as their joint attempt 
when boys to climb Beechy Head. Next, his very first start in 
Switzerland might easily have proved fatal, as he crossed the Gorner 
glacier alone to the Riffel hotel, and after finding himself at the top of 
an enormous smooth slab of rock down which he was forced to wriggle, 
he came to an apparently bottomless crevasse between the rock and the 
wall of ice on the other side. After this he observes: “If the jump 
should be successful—well ; if not, I fell into that horrible chasm, to be 
frozen in or drowned in that gurgling, rushing water.” 

He barely reached the other side falling on his knees. It would 
have needed the merest slip or a breakage of the rotten ground. he 
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sprung from to have ensured his perishing alone by a slow and horrible 
death. The next “scramble” was far away in France, up Mont Pelvoux, 
near Briangon, one of the highest summits of the mountain system of 
Dauphiné, and among the wildest and most beautiful region in the 
world. ‘There are some valleys here into which the sun never shines for 
a hundred days. The whole of this grand and interesting mountain 
region of Dauphiné is still almost unknown, and the French map of it, 
by General Bourcet, is often incorrect ‘in its roads, and wholly so in 
regard to its mountains. Nor can we wonder at this, when we consider 
that tourists, even of the most enthusiastic temper, could scarcely face a 
region in which there are no inns, except, here and there, of the dirtiest 
and most repulsive kind, where there is bad food, worse accommo- 
dation, and no such thing as a guide. The ascent of Mont Pelvoux, 
however, was made, and a beautiful sketch is given of its six or seven 
thousand feet of nearly perpendicular rocks, rising sheer to the eye. 

A very clear and interesting account is given in the next chapter of 
the Fell Railway over Mont Cénis, with sketches and plates thoroughly 
illustrating the whole machinery of the descent which the Mont Cénis 
tunnel is to supersede. In this chapter and others treating of special 
subjects, Mr. Whymper shows that peculiar power of mastering and 
conveying information which probably the continual victory over 
difficulties has much helped him to perfect. 

As early as 1861 Mr. Whymper had resolved to attack the giant of 
the Pennine range, the Matterhorn, nearly fifteen thousand feet high, 
and almost the last great Alpine peak that still remained untrodden by 
the foot of man. This awful peak of the old Mont Cervin, rearing its 
terrible head 5,000 feet above the glaciers which surround its base, had 
hitherto seemed unapproachable to the travellers who view it with amaze- 
ment from the Riffelberg, or the Zermatt or Tournanche valleys, 
whence it seems to lean back and curve over, like an arrested wave. 
From the summit of the Théodule Pass the back or shoulder seems to 
give some possibility of ascent. The guides, or chasseurs, of Tournanche 
had then ascended only to the “chimney,” a height of about 12,000 
feet, but three Liverpool brothers of the name of Parker had lately 
mounted the steep eastern face without guides to nearly the same 
height. Mr. Whymper, with one guide, next ascended to the Col du 
Lion and Chimney, but were turned back by the cowardice of their 
guide, who yielded to the local belief that the Matterhorn was guarded 
by malignant spirits who would destroy every one who attempted to 
climb it. In 1862 Mr. Whymper assailed the mountain again with 
Mr. Macdonald and two guides, when they heard the mysterious, 
singular noises as of whistling winds and the slashing of whips, while 
the air was perfectly calm, which has probably given rise to the spirit 
theory. They were such as to affect the strongest nerves, and as there 
was no other conclusion to come to but that they were caused by strong 
electric currents, the party turned back and were glad to reach Breil 
again in safety. 

Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Whymper’ and Mr. Macdonald 
started again with Carrel and a guide, getting as far as the Chimney, 
when the guide again failed them and refused to go forward. As Carrel, 
perhaps in concert with him, positively declined going on alone, the 
expedition was foiled for the third time. Mr. Whymper next made a 
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kind of exploration alone, and without guide or friend, mounted to 
nearly 13,000 feet, and after feasting his eyes upon the splendid and 
matchless mountain world spread before him unclouded and for the first 
time, he spent the night alone in his tent, which had been left on the 
upper platform previously constructed by himself and his guides. The 
next morning, with less than his usual prudence, Mr. Whymper 
scrambled higher up the Matterhorn, leaving his axe in the tent, and on 
suddenly coming to a snow slope where the steps were melted away, 
and while leaning over a rock to prod a step in the hard snow with his 
stick, he slipped and fell. It was not a pleasant moment : 


The knapsack brought my head down first, and I pitched into some 
rocks about a dozen feet below ; they caught something and tumbled me off 
the edge, head over heels, into the gully ; the baton was dashed from my 
hands, and I whirled downwards in a series of bounds, each longer than the 
last ; now over ice, now into rocks; striking my head four or five times, each 
time with increased force. The last bound sent me spinning through the air, 
in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, from one side of the gully to the other, and | 
struck the rocks, luckily with the whole of my left side. They caught my 
clothes for a moment, and I fell back on to the snow with motion arrested, 
my head fortunately came the right side up, and a few frantic clutches 
brought me to a halt in the neck of the gully and on the verge of the 
precipice . . . the crash of the rocks, which I had started . . . told how 
narrow had been the escape from utter destruction. As it was, I fell nearly 
200 feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten feet more would have taken me in 
one gigantic leap of 800 feet on to the glacier below. 


Patching up his bleeding head with a lump of snow, Mr. Whymper 
just in time scrambled to a safe place, where he fainted away, and then 
in the dark descended the 4,800 remaining feet to Breil, where his 
appearance roused the whole population. It was several days before 
he could move again, and this is one of several instances in his book in 
which we should say the game was certainly not worth the candle. 
Nevertheless, as soon as he could climb another start was made with 
Jean-Antoine Carrel, but the weather hindered the full ascent. He 
made a further abortive attempt with a single porter, and one more 
expedition alone, when a violent cannonade of rocks nearly brought 
Mr. Whymper’s labours to a final end. ‘That year Professor Tyndall 
went up to what he called a stone's throw from the summit (but which 
turned out to be merely the shoulder), and then gave it up as hopeless, 
strongly advising Mr. Whymper to have no more to do with the Matter- 
horn. But he, undaunted, went up to the Zmutt Gletscher, and viewed 
its frightful precipices from that side. The north cliff, which leans its 
terrible face above the Matterhorngletscher for 1,500 feet without a 
break, was before him, and he might well say—“ This side of the 
mountain has always seemed sombre, sad, terrible; it is painfully 
suggestive of decay, ruin, and death, and it is now, alas! more than 
terrible by its associations.” It was here that, three years later, the 
bodies of Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and Michael Croz were found. 

The sixth attempt made with Carrel to scale the mountain was in 
August, 1863, when the party were turned back by a terrific snowstorm, 
which lasted twenty-six hours, and it was not till 1865 that the seventh 
and last assault was accomplished. In the seventh attempt, in June, 
the eastern face was attacked for the first time, when Mr. Whymper was 
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accompanied by both Almer and Croz. It is a singular fact that this 
expedition, which would probably have been successful, was stopped at 
the suggestion of Croz on account of a passing storm. Had the ascent 
then been completed, Croz would in all probability have been climbing 
to this day. 

In the July of the same year, circumstances brought Lord Francis 
Douglas, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Hadow to Zermatt while Mr. Whymper 
was still there, and as Mr. Hudson’s account of Mr. Hadow’s exploits 
on the Alps left the others no room to decline, they all decided to 
attack the Matterhorn in company, though Croz and Mr. Whymper 
from the first seem to have had misgivings on Mr. Hadow’s account. 
They engaged Peter Tangwalder and his two sons in addition, and the 
party of eight started from Seiler’s hotel at half-past five on a cloudless 
morning. They took their time, and camped the first night in the tent 
at a height of about 11,000 feet. Near the cliff summit the expedition 
took, as Croz observed, another aspect. The slope steepened to less 
than 40°, every step was perilous, and there is no doubt that the 
conviction already forced itself upon Mr. Whymper as well as Croz that 
Mr. Hadow should have been left on the platform below. But at length 
even this tremendous incline was mounted, and the last ascent of the 
final snow was comparatively easy work for all. Croz immediately 
planted a tent-pole adorned with his own blouse as a flag, and the 
whole party gave way to what looks like a childish exultation at 
having outstripped an opposition party of Italians, towards whom, 
with small consideration, they actually rolled down a torrent of stones, 
which caused them to turn back and descend the mountain again. 
Returning to a more reasonable state of calm, Mr. Whymper and his 
party sat down to enjoy the marvellous world spread at their feet. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive the magnificence of that vision. 

All the noblest Alpine peaks and ranges, the chains of Dauphiné, 
the Italian plains, unfolded one by one. Thousands of feet below 
them, and with nothing between them but the “ fields of upper air,” lay 
the green pastures and tiny chalets of Zermatt and Breil, the shining 
lakes and glaciers, the dark forests and moraines, the sunny slopes and 
plateaux. 

They remained on the summit, almost in silence, for one hour, 
and then made their arrangements to descend. It was now decided, in 
consequence of the increased difficulty, that Croz should take the lead. 
Mr. Hadow came next, then Mr. Hudson, Lord Francis Douglas, and 
Peter Tangwalder. ‘They were all roped together, but no additional 
rope was used, as Mr. Whymper had suggested, to fasten round the 
rocks. Just after Mr. Whymper had joined the party and attached 
himself to Peter Tangwalder, a boy ran into Seiler’s hotel and said he 
had seen an avalanche fall from the top of the Matterhorn. This 
frightful avalanche was of men! Mr. Hadow suddenly slipped and 
knocked down Croz, who was turning to look at the next step to be 
taken downwards. Mr. Hudson and Lord Francis Douglas were then 
jerked off their footing, and the four men were hanging merely by the 
rope. Upon hearing the startled exclamation of Croz, Mr. Whymper 
called to Tangwalder, and they both stiffened themselves against the 
rocks with all their force. In another second the rope broke below 
Tangwalder, and the four unfortunate men were seen sliding down, 
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spreading out their hands in the vain attempt to catch at some rock, 
and passing out of sight, fell from precipice to precipice down to the 
Matterhorngletschen, 4,000 feet below. After this frightful moment the 
four survivors remained perfectly motionless for a long time, the guides 
utterly unnerved and incapable, weeping and moaning, and refusing to 
move. It was three hours before they even reached the snow ridge 


where all extreme peril was at an end. 
A party was organized three days afterwards to seek for the bodies, 


and after great difficulty three of them were found upon the glacier, that 
of the brave and unfortunate Croz in advance, and those of Mr. Hudson 
and Mr. Hadow near him. No remains of Lord Francis Douglas, either 
then or since, have ever been discovered, and the only vestiges of his 
fate were a belt, one boot, his gloves, and, a long time afterwards, one of 
his sleeves. The three bodies were brought with infinite risk and diffi- 
culty to Zamatt, where they were buried. Thus the final success in 
mounting the Matterhorn will always be associated with disaster and the 


loss of valuable lives. 


The ‘‘Posttive Philosophy.” 
OR THE EPICUREAN’S “DERNIERE ANALYSE.” 


Ye Twelve Olympians crowned for aye, 
Hurl back the Furies and the Fates ! 
Nightmares of Conscience, hence, away, 

Beyond your famed Tartarean Gates ! 


Ye laughing Gods of wood recess 
That din the dusk with bounding hoof, 
Drive back those sceptred Twelve no less : 
Their starry stillness means Reproof. 


Ye children, scare with cowslip ball 
The WoodGod’s far! With idle breath 
They mock that King who draggeth all 
Into his own dread silence—Death. 
Faith darkens, Love distempers, life : 
The chaplets fade on Fancy’s brow: 
Come, Iris, with thy painless knife— 
The last of Gods, and best, art thou! 


Fune 16, 1871. 
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I wondered whose that sweet voice could be, so I went to the window 
and looked out. The evening was fast closing in, and it was already too 
dark for me to distinguish anything in the garden below, but some one 
was singing “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” as that beautiful air is seldom sung, 
even by professionals. I sat and listened until, in a little while, the door 
of my room opened, and Johanna appeared, to see if I was ready for supper. 
I asked about the unseen singer. 

“Oh it’s Teresa,” she answered ; “you know who I mean, my orphan 
cousin that lives with us. I’ve never praised her to you, nor her singing 
either, because it’s always best to leave people to judge for themselves. If 
one talks too much about anybody beforehand, and raises great expecta- 
tions, the result is sure to be disappointing,” added my practical friend, who 
was a typical German girl in every way. Externally, at least, her nationality 
was sufficiently defined, for no one could be slow in deciding to what race 
belonged that firm, robust figure, and that rosy, good-humoured face, with 
its small grey eyes and wide mouth. I had made her acquaintance at the 
house of a friend, and had arrived that evening to stay with her in her 
own home. She was the only. child of the Protestant Dean of Altbach, 
an old town in the south of Wiirtemberg. Of her father there is not 
much to be said; he was a courteous and polished person, very quiet 
and subdued in his manner. It was not easy to say whether this manner 
was natural to him, or whether it had been acquired in course of many 
weary years, during which he had been trained in patience by his strong- 
minded wife, between whom and himself there existed no sort of sympathy, 
and very little affection. She was externally most unattractive, possessing 
an abrupt, positive manner, a harsh, discordant voice, and a face plain 
even to ugliness. I used to wonder to myself what her husband could 
have married her for, but she was both clever and cultivated ; indeed she 
spent almost all her time in helping one of her brothers in his literary 
pursuits, and no inconsiderable portion of the works which bear his name, 
comes, in reality, from her pen. She evidently thought herself 

too good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
F or transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles ; 
and she would have heartily despised the “ perfect woman” of Wordsworth’s 
charming poem. 

On the other hand Teresa might, in many respects, have sat for the 
original of that wellknown portrait, at least so I thought on that first evening 
of my visit, when, a few moments after we had seated ourselves at the supper- 
table, she came softly into the room, the prettiest woman I have ever seen, 
and at once took my heart by storm. In her hand she held two or three 
roses, which she had just gathered for the English guest, and no words 
could describe aright the grace of her manner as she gave them to me, nor 
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the sweetness with which her words of welcome were spoken. She somehow 
reminded me of a white lily, and to this day I never see one without thinking 
of her clear, pale, expressive face, soft hazel eyes, and small, delicate mouth. 
She was the light of the house, and the life of that little circle ; her uncle 
positively worshipped her, loving her more fondly than his own child. 
As for me, I soon imitated his example, for I had not spent many days 
under his hospitable roof before the society of Johanna became, com- 
paratively speaking, a weariness and a burthen to me, while I eagerly 
embraced every opportunity of being with Teresa. I was naturally anxious 
to conceal my preference, but I am sure my trouble was uncalled for as far as 
Johanna was concerned ; she was not sensitive or affectionate, but was one 
of those good-natured, kind-hearted people, who are incapable of any very 
deep or tender feelings, and pursue the even tenour of their way, ignorant 
alike of the brightest lights and the darkest shadows of human existence. 

Johanna knew very well how infinitely superior her cousin was to herself 
in every way, and seemed to take it quite as a matter of course that Teresa 
should be universally preferred. ‘“‘ Every one likes her best,” she said to 
me one day in the blunt, matter of fact manner which she had inherited 
from her mother, “and I’m sure I don’t wonder at it. Even Karl does, in a 
kind of way, he only wants to marry me because my land adjoins his, and 
he thinks it will suit so well to have the properties touch. Besides, he 
knows Teresa is not to be had.” 

What Karl thought, I know not, but, preference apart, Teresa and I were 
thrown a great deal together in the natural course of things. Johanna used 
always to disappear after breakfast, and was not seen again until the dinner- 
bell rang. She spent the whole morning in domestic affairs, her favourite 
occupation, as it is that of many German girls. Teresa’s English mother 
had brought her up in a very different fashion, and, since she had come 
to live in her uncle’s house, she had been excused from taking part in her 
cousin’s morning occupations, because she herself was so soon to leave 
Germany altogether. We breakfasted before eight, and, directly afterwards, 
she and I used to go off to an arbour in the garden, and establish ourselves 
there until one, the fashionable dinner hour. The house had been a convent 
in pre-reformation times, and stood on the outskirts of the town, the garden 
extending to the extreme verge of the hill on which Altbach was built, and 
being, at that time, separated only by a very low wall from the vineyards 
which clothed the steep slope down to its foot. The stream of the Neckar 
ran through the valley, and the view from my favourite arbour was one 
of which I never wearied, woods, and hills, and mountains stretching 
endlessly away. That quaint informal garden was a charming place, full 
of the sweet oldfashioned flowers which are so much nicer than any modern 
favourites. There were sheaves of white lilies, and endless bushes of 
lavender, and myriads of roses, growing all round the vine-covered arbour, 
and those mornings spent in it will always be remembered by me as among 
the pleasantest of my life. Teresa and I used to write, and read, and finish 
our sketches ; above all, we used to talk. People may say what they like 
about the charms of “ general conversation,” as it is called, but I can never 
.gree with them, for, as far as my experience goes, conversation should be 
‘sous quatre yeux ” if it is to be as perfect as possible ; at least, all the most 
nteresting talks I have ever had, have been carried on under this condition. 

Ww 
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Here, then, Teresa told me all about herself, and all about her Robert too. 
He was the youngest son of a very old Wiirtemberg family, and had gone 
over to America some years before, in order to escape from the caste pre- 
judices which forbade him to earn his living in the way he wished. He 
had prospered wonderfully in the new country, and was expected home in 
a few weeks on a visit, when Teresa and he were to be married, and to 
go cut to New York together. I soon felt quite as though I knew him, 
what with all the likenesses Teresa showed me, and all the particulars 
she told me, not to mention the copious extracts I was allowed to read from 
his letters. ‘They used both to write every day to one another and send off 
their journals once a fortnight; it was easy to see they were friends as 
well as Jovers, and it would be impossible to imagine two people more 
perfectly matched. Each was the life of the other’s life, each had found the 
other human being suited to every fibre of their nature. My acquaintance with 
them made me half believe the fanciful German legend which teaches how 
souls are created in pairs, so that only in the rare cases when these brother 
and sister spirits meet, can true and lasting sympathy be experienced. 
At any rate their horizon was cloudless ; young, rich, handsome, passionately 
attached to one another, they had all that this world can give. 


a. 

I don’t know how it was, but sometimes, as I watched Teresa, the 

melancholy refrain of the French ballad, which tells how 
Toujours les cceurs sensibles 
Sont nés pour étre malheureux 

would persist in haunting me. I remember one day especially, when a 
letter had arrived from America, announcing the writer’s very speedy return, 
and begging Teresa to send off her journal at once, and for the last time, 
she finished it up with an air of triumph, and joyfully pointed out to me 
the conclusion, “ Robert, toi que j’aime, adieu au revoir!” Was it “adieu 
au revoir” indeed, but in a sense which was far from the mind of the writer 
when she used those words? Was the meeting so eagerly looked forward to 
to be still in the future, and she never to see Robert any more in this life ! 
in due course my visit shared the lot of all pleasant things in this world, 
coming to an end much too soon, at least for me, on a glorious autumn 
morning. I felt quite sad as the carriage which was to take me to the 
nearest railway station, eight miles away among the hills, drove slowly 
off, and I seem to see Teresa now, as she stood waving her farewells, a 
charming picture of youth, and happiness, and hope, framed in the grey 
arch of the ancient stone doorway. There is a German proverb which says, 
“Man soll den Tag nicht vor dem Abend loben,” and on the day of 
my journey this proverb was literally verified, for I had not proceeded 
far on my way before I was overtaken by one of those storms which sweep 
down so quickly in mountainous districts. As I heard the thunder rever- 
berating from peak to peak, and listened to the rain which beat against the 
carefully closed windows of the carriage, the idea kept presenting itself to 
my mind that perhaps the bright existence I had been so lately witness 
of, was also destined to be darkened before very long ; certainly it seemed 
“almost too bright to last,” to use the phrase which Teresa herself had 
applied to the weather only an hour or two ago. Her morning of life 
had been singularly fair and prosperous—were dark clouds then soon to 
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overspread that clear and radiant dawn? She was an orphan, it is true, 
but her father had died whilst she was too young to be in any way conscious 
of her loss, and she had been at school almost continuously up to the time of 
her mother’s death : ever since then she had lived in her uncle’s house, and 
to Robert she could truly say— 


Father to me thou art, and mother dear, 
And brother too— 


And now perhaps it was to be her lot to go through life without this one 
prop on which she reckoned so lovingly, and to be turned perforce to 
find her support in the only One friend Who can never fail. I had hardly 
been in England three days before I went down to my cousin Charles’ for a 
fortnight in a pretty little villa which he had taken near Southampton, 
looking out on the Southampton Water. We were lounging about in the 
garden after the late English dinner in the evening, when Charles pointed 
out to his little girl a fine swift steamer that came gliding up the Water just 
after the sun had sunk far to the northwest. “ It’s an American,” he said. 
“ The German Lloyd, probably, from New York.” 

I was filled into a feverish anxiety—perhaps not quite feverish, for there 
was not so much restlessness about it. But a serious craving came over me 
to know whether Robert was not on board. The ship would go on to 
Hamburg or Bremen, I think, in the morning, or perhaps at once. How 
should I find out? I was afraid of Charles, lest he should crossquestion 
me and laugh at me. “ One of Ellen’s freaks,” he would say. So like a true 
diplomatist, I took his little wife aside, and asked her to help me. 

“ Don’t tell him, my dear,” she said, with great composure. “ He thinks you 
are sometimes——-well, imaginative and over nervous.” (She meant to say, a 
fidget and a bore, no doubt.) “ But I’ll drive you into Southampton in the 
morning, and depend upon it, we'll find out something about the passengers.” 

I have much confidence in the little lady’s way of managing what she 
wants, and so I left all to her. But I was not quite quiet all night. I felt as if 
I ought to get out of bed and pray for the dead, and for the living too— 
whenever I did so, I felt calmer. Very early in the morning I looked 
out. It was light enough to see the shipping on the Water, and there lay 
still the vessel which I had determined should contain Robert. Perhaps, 
even, I might see him, and tell him about Teresa. So my half dreams went 
on, contradicting my more serious feelings. 

We drove in after breakfast, and as Lucy had to call at an hotel, so 
it was that then on the doorstep we saw a gentleman and lady who had 
evidently just landed from the steamer. Lucy is as bold as a lion, and she 
went up quietly and asked the lady if she would excuse her—but was there 
a German gentleman on board the steamer? The lady’s companion laughed 
outright, but she herself said very quietly, “You don’t seem to know it 
is a German steamer. It’s quite full of Germans—-what is your friend’s 
name? But even then I shouldn’t know it.” 

“ Allow me,” said her husband. “ Here is a list of the passengers in this 
newspaper. Perhaps you can find your friend for yourself.” 

Lucy handed me the paper. There, one of the very first was Robert’s 
name. “ Here it is,” said I, joyously. 

The gentleman took the list back for a moment, and I saw his face grow 
darker. He whispered a question to his wife, in which I could hear Robert’s 
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sirname mentioned. ‘ Yes, that was the name,” she said sadly. Then with 
the most perfect kindness and gentleness, she took my hand, led me aside, 
and asked me if the friend I asked after was a near relative, or a dear friend? 
and she looked at me very tenderly. 

Robert had gone on board with a fever on him, and had died on 
the voyage! “The Captain,” she said, “had a letter for his friends.” 


It. 

When the disease had run its course, and Robert had an interval of perfect 
consciousness, he had expressed his conviction that his end was drawing near. 
Never, perhaps, has a fuller cup, or one nearer to the lips, been dashed from 
any hand ; but with the same courageous obedience which had taught his 
crusader ancestors to plant at any cost their sacred banner on the walls of 
Jerusalem, he said, “ Dieu le veut ! Dieu le veut !” and made the sacrifice of 
an existence which had been very rich in happiness. To do this cost him a 
bitter struggle. It was impossible he should think unmoved on the grief 
Teresa must suffer, or read, without many pangs of regret, her last letter, so 

. full of joyous anticipation. He had just finished preparing her future 
home, too, in every detail of which he had delighted to study her tastes, 
for his character abounded in that thoughtful tenderness in little things, 
which one so rarely finds in a man, but which when found makes him 
irresistibly attractive. He came victorious out of the struggle however, 
and went to receive the reward which is promised to him “that shall 
overcome.” 

And so it came to pass that one day, among the letters which were laid 
upon the study table, in the quiet deanery at Altbach, there appeared 
one from the captain, and, after Teresa’s uncle had finished reading 
it, he sat for some time motionless with his head between his hands. “ How 
shall I tell her! How shall I ever tell her!” he repeated again and again. 
Teresa was all the while enjoying the autumn sunshine in her usual morning 
resort, the arbour I have described. The vines which climbed over it 
looked more beautiful than ever now, for their leaves were of many colours, 
and the clusters of grapes which hung from the roof had turned from 
green to purple. She possessed a rare skill in the arrangement of flowers, 
and she had gathered a basketful of the latest which had lingered in the 
garden, and was making a wreath for the féte of a friend in the town, 
when she heard her uncle calling from his window, “Teresa! Teresa! I 
want you, my child !” : 

She was well enough accustomed to be thus summoned, generally 
once or twice in the course of every morning, for the Dean used to ask her 
for whatever he wanted, as Johanna was always too busy to do anything for 
him at the exact moment when he wished it done, and he had been taught 
by means of one or two sharp lessons the inexpediency of disturbing his 
wife in the midst of her all-absorbing literary occupations. So Teresa 
ran merrily indoors, and upstairs, and appeared on the threshold of the 
study with her half-finished wreath hanging over her arm, little thinking 
how her life was destined to resemble that wreath—the portion which was 
finished had been so joyous and so bright, the part which was to come 
was to be so cold and bare, not life indeed, but existence, a patient waiting 
for the end! Her uncle bade her come in and shut the door. Then, when 
she had settled herself on a low seat beside him, and he had stroked her 
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dark shining hair, and kissed her forehead, he took her hand in his, 
and somehow got through his heavy task. 

His sympathy was the greatest help and support to her on that 
terrible morning, through the weary days that followed; she had 
loved him dearly always, but now she clung to him more than ever, 
for he was the only person who understood her character, or entered 
into her feelings. Her aunt was truly sorry for her, but she had all that 
impatience at the sight of sorrow, which is such a characteristic of unfeeling 
people. Johanna was extremely kind, but her kindness was somewhat 
blundering and clumsy, as indeed, considering her nature, it could in the 
present instance hardly fail to be, and her consolations always fell wide of 
the mark, though she was sincerely fond of her cousin. and would have done 
anything in the world to comfort her. She could not understand that there 
are griefs for which no consolation is possible in this life, and that there are 
wounds, the pain of which must be endured in patient silence until the 
dawning of that day on which all things shall be made new. “ My dear 
Teresa,” she used to say, “ you never can really tell what any one is until 
you live with him, and you might not have liked being in America. [I’m 
sure Louis is very nice, and very fond of you; you must marry him after 
a time, and it certainly will be pleasant not to be obliged to leave Germany.” 
Poor Teresa! she had not even the satisfaction of tending Robert’s grave. 
She thought the most terrible thing had happened to her that possibly could 
happen, not knowing that there are separations far more cruel than any 
which death can make, and that those are comparatively happy who lose 
their dearest by death and keep their hearts to the last. 

Several years have passed since then. My kind old host is dead, and 
Johanna is married to “ Karl,” the young lawyer whose land adjoined her 
own. Her health and her spirits are as perfect as ever; she is entirely 
prosperous, and thoroughly happy. Teresa lives alone, with her uncongenial 
aunt, in the old house that overlooks the Neckar. Many and many an 
attempt has been made to draw her from her monotonous life. Over and 
over again she has been entreated to abandon it, but she clings so fondly to 
one memory that she refuses to replace it, and to each request her answer is 
the same—“Amicizia che pud finire, non fu mai vera.” She still sings, 
“‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” but softly now, and half to herself, as she wanders 
about her favourite garden in the long bright summer evenings ; and, though 
she cannot help feeling lonely and sad sometimes, she is not unhappy, for she 
is learning to understand those words of her great namesake, “Solo Dios 


basta.” She is content to 
take her way 
Downhill, across a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in the golden calm of dying day ; 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know 
That rough or smooth the way, she has not far to go. 


I have never seen her since the autumn morning which I have described 
above, although I have more than once been in Germany, and each time 
have received a pressing invitation to pay another visit to Altbach. But 
circumstances have always prevented me from doing this, and I am glad it 
has been so, for I would rather wait a little longer before I see Teresa 
again. I could not bear to mark the changes which time and sorrow must 
have made in the face I loved so well. A. M.C. 











































Notices. 


—>——_ 


1. Count Beucnort was one of the useful and upright French statesmen, 
born in time to take part in public affairs at the time of the first Revo- 
lution, whose lot it was to serve successively under very different 
governments without sacrificing their personal integrity. He was a 
member of the Legislative Assembly which met in 1791, and took his 
seat with the Constitutional party. In 1792 he attacked Marat and the 
Ami du Peuple, and was made Secretary of the Assembly. He was cast 
into prison in the Reign of Terror, but survived Robespierre’s fall, after 
which he retired to the country. Napoleon when First Consul made 
him Prefect of Rouen, and when at St. Helena, spoke of him as having 
always told him the truth. From 1808—1813 he was Administrator of 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, and governed it so as to make the German 
inhabitants content under French rule. When the advance of the Allies 
after Leipsic drove him back to France, Napoleon sent him to Lille to 
organize the Department du Nord. After the fall of the Empire he was 
a member of the Provisional Government, then Director of Police, then 
one of the Commissioners named by Louis XVIII. to prepare the 
Charter, Minister of Marine, and Director of the Post Office succes- 
sively, but his official life under the Restoration did not last longer than 
September, 1815, though he continued in the Chamber of Deputies till 
1823. He had not long taken his seat as a Peer (in 1830) when the 
Three Days of July sent him into private life, and, as it seems, gave him 
time to work up the Memoirs which Miss Yonge has now edited for us in 
an English translation (Zife and Adventures of Count Beugnot, Minister 
of State under Napoleon I. Edited from the French by C. M. Yonge. 
Two vols. Hurst and Blackett). Such memoirs were sure to be very 
interesting. The scenes in the Paris prisons are particularly striking. 
The translation is generally bald, and often unintelligible. 

2. Mr. E. H. Plumptre has published in a single volume some 
Biblical Studies (Strahan), which originally appeared in a monthly 
magazine. Some of them treat of such subjects as the Biblical titles 
of God, the Lord of Sabaoth, the Most High God, and others ; others 
are historical, as that on the revolt of Absalom, the old age of" Isaias, 
the Captivity, and the like. From the New Testament he has selected 
such subjects as the Prophets of the New Testament, St. Stephen, 
Simon of Cyrene, and the old age of St. Peter. The idea is very good 
indeed. Short essays of this sort, embodying real learning, clever 
criticism, and the results of a comparison between different texts and 
parts of Scripture, are well calculated to interest readers, and give them 
a better intelligence of Scripture itself. The danger of such writings lies 
in the fancifulness or in the prejudices of the particular author. Mr. 
Plumptre is just a little fanciful, and if his prejudices do not now and 
then make him blind, they make him not unfrequently shortsighted, and 
limit his range of view. But by far the greater part of the book might 
have been written by a learned Catholic, and Mr. Plumptre’s style is 
pleasant enough. 
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3. Many of our studious readers will be glad to hear that Pere 
Kleutgen’s Explanation and Defence of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
which has hitherto been a sealed book to all who are not masters of 
German, may now be read in good French. Pere Sierp has just 
published the fourth and last volume of an admirable translation 
(La Philosophie Scholastique exposéte et defendue, par le Rev. Pere 
Kleutgen, de la Compagnie de Jesus. ‘raduite par le Rev. Pére 
Sierp. Paris, Gaume et Dupres. Vol. IV.). The work is invaluable 
on many accounts, and, among others, as a refutation of Pantheism. 
In the present volume Pére Kleutgen treats of the questions which 
relate to the nature of the human soul, its origin and immortality, and 
its union with the body, as well as of those which concern the existence 
of God, the Divine Nature, and the difference between the Creator and 
the Creature. 

4. Father Leuthner’s valuable little manual of Meditations on the 
Life of our Lord, published in the last century under the title of Calum 
Christianum (Auguste et Herbipoli), has been reprinted by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates, and dedicated by the Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle to the clergy of his diocese. So well known a work can need no 
new commendation. 

5. L’Armee de Mac-Mahon et la Bataille de Beaumont, par M. 
Dufourny, Curé de Beaumont-en-Argonne (Bruxelles, 1871), is the title 
of a work which deserves special mention among the considerable 
number of “monographs” on the late war. The writer witnessed the 
“Surprise de Beaumont,” when the corps of Failly was so entirely taken 
at a disadvantage by the army of the Crown Prince of Saxony, a few 
days before the catastrophe of Sedan. ‘The account derives its special 
character from the picture it gives of the supine negligence of the 
French commanders, who would take no precautions, and believe no 
alarming reports till the first cannon that announced to them that their 
encampment was commanded by hostile batteries. 

6. The readers of Pétre Lacordaire’s Life will remember the interest 
which the great French Dominican took in the development of what 
was mainly his own creation, the Third Order of St. Dominic devoted 
to teaching. His object, no doubt, was to adopt the rule of St. 
Dominic to one of the great needs of the day. It is interesting, and a 
ground of hope for the future prosperity of this Third Order, to find that 
some of its members have had the honourable distinction of suffering 
death at the hands of the miserable horde of ruffians who have lately 
ruled Paris—and that under no other colour or pretext than because 
they were religious. We have already briefly alluded to the circum- 
stances of the death of these good Dominicans, the leader of whom 
was Pere Captier (himself the founder of the school at Arcueil), and his 
lot was shared by Pere Bourard, a professed Father of the “ great 
Order,” and Péres Delhorme, Cotrault, and Chatagneret, of the Third 
Order. Some assistant masters and servants of the school were also 
shot. A full account of their imprisonment and slaughter is to be found 
in Les Martyrs d’Arcueil. Par le R. Pere L. Lécuyer. Paris, V. Palmé. 

7. We have made copious use, in an article on the Story of the 
Hostages, of the carefully collected memorials of the five Jesuit Fathers 
lately put to death in Paris, which have been published by their Pro- 
vincial Superior, Pére Ponlevoy. We must say, however, in all fairness, 
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that nothing short of a complete translation of this little work will give 
the reader all that is valuable in its pages. We have confined our- 
selves almost entirely to general facts, but the Pere Ponlevoy gives an 
abundance of minor details, and especially a great number of notes and 
letters written by the Fathers during their long captivity at Mazas. It 
may be well to add that the bodies of these “witnesses to the faith,” 
after having been placed at first in a cemetery in Paris, have now been 
removed to a chapel in the Church of the Gest in the Rue de Sévres, 
where they will be guarded with pious veneration by their religious 
brethren. Pere Ponlevoy’s work is entitled, Actes de la Captivité et de la 
Mort RR. PP. P. Olivaint, L. Ducoudray, J. Caubert, A. Clerc, A. de 
Bengy, de la Compagnie de Jesus. Paris, G. Téqui. 

8. Les Martyrs de la Second Terreur, ou Arrestation, Captivité, et 
Martyre de Mgnr. Darboy, &c. Par le Vicomte de la Vausserie (Paris 
Ad. Josse, 1871)—is the title of a little volume on the same subject. 
M. de la Vausserie gives an account of the chief victims of the Com- 
mune, and his volume is more complete, as far as it goes, than any 
other of the kind that we have met with. He promises us another, which 
will contain an account of the persecutions which the Convents of Paris 
and their inmates had to undergo at the hands of the Communalists. 

9. We have already made mention of M. Perny’s work, Deux Mois 
de Prison (Paris, Adolphe Laine, 1871). ‘There is more writing in it 
than in the little volumes which we have just mentioned, and it will 
give the reader a full account of all that passed at La Roquette after 
the massacre of the second party of “hostages” on the 26th of May. 
Some of M. Perny’s reflections are very interesting, and he has the 
experience of a missionary life in China to enable him to compare the 
amenities of Celestial persecutions with the tender mercies of the 
‘Western barbarians” of Paris. 

10. The Rev. H. Formby is indefatigable in his labours to procure 
for Catholics good popular Biblical and Church histories. We have 
often had to chronicle his efforts in this respect, and now we have 
to acknowledge another debt to him on account of his /ctorial Bible 
and Church History Stories abridged. It is a single volume, profusely illus- 
trated, and extremely cheap. It certainly deserves all possible success. 

11. The works noticed above are devoted to a particular phase of 
the history of the Commune. If any should be inclined to trace the 
whole of that history day by day, he cannot do better than make himself 
acquainted with M. D’Arsac’s book, Za Guerre Civile et la Commune 
de Paris en 1871. Par J. D’Arsac. It contains a complete journal of 
these memorable “ seventy days.” 

12. The Abbé Amodru, one of the Vicaires of the Church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires, was among the hostages of the Commune who 
were in the prison of La Roquette in the last week of the existence of 
the usurping government. He was not selected for death either on the 
24th or the 26th of May, and consequently remained in the prison until 
the end of the insurrection. He has published a very spirited account 
of the resistance made on the Saturday (27th of May) by the prisoners, 
the thought of which came upon the captives of a sudden, and appeared 
like an answer to prayer made for the special intercession of our Lady 
of Victories. ‘The scene is very well told. ‘The title of the work is 
La Roquette: Hommage a Notre Dame des Victoires, etc. Par M. YAbbé 
Amodru, Vicaire a Notre Dame des Victoires. 
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